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AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF FREEZING FISH AT SEA*! 


By Sumner M. Rosen* 
CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis indicates that conversion of the large trawlers now operating out 
of Boston to freezing-at-sea would benefit all segments of the industry. It is clear 
that, if new trawlers are built for operation out of Boston, they should be equipped 
for freezing-at-sea. 


The questions which remain are: 


1. Is conversion to freezing-at-sea so decidedly an improvement over 
existing methods that its adoption is clearly called for? 


2. How likely is it that this and other needed changes will in fact take 
place? 


We have seen that the growth of imports and the development of new products, 
such as fish sticks, have stimulated an expansion of the domestic market. The 
manufacturing segment of the fish industry has indeed grown to meet this need, but 
the expansion has taken place without any fundamental alteration in trawler meth- 
ods, and in the face of a decline in the level of activity of the trawling industry. 
Thus it is clearly conceivable that future growth of the market and the manufactur- 
ing industry--some of it away from coastal areas--can take place without including 
the trawling industry. 


As foreign fisheries increase their level of activity and their rate of modern- 
ization, while the local fisheries fail to grow, imports should increase their price 
and quality advantage over domestic groundfish; thus the ability to operate at full 
capacity will be afforded to the local industry, to an increasing degree, only in 
periods of peak production and demand. At the same time there may well be an ac- 
celeration of the present tendency toward geographic dispersion of manufacturing 
facilities, a development which further separates the production centers from the 
sources of supply, and increases the competitive disadvantage of domestically- 
caught fish. Thus the entire groundfish trawling industry may lag more and more 
behind the rest of the fish industry, and eventually decline seriously. 


From time to time--as in parts of 1956--more optimistic prospects appear 
to emerge for the local fishing industry than the foregoing analysis suggests. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion, however, that these are temporary, while the long- 
run factors at work can be expected to affect adversely the industry as a whole. On 
the other hand, it is true that greater integration of trawling and processing, intel- 
ligent marketing efforts, and adequate levels of investment do permit some of the 
larger firms to survive and prosper. 


1/ This is a summary of a more detailed report, The Economics of Free Fish at Sea, by William H. Miermyk and 
Sumner M. Rosen, prepared for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, tn ‘of Commercial Fisheries under a con- 





au of 
tract completed in June 1956, and financed with funds provided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954. Detailed 
statistics and citations of sources are omitted from this summary in the interest of brevity and readability. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all statistical data are from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

* Member of the faculty, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
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Long-run growth requires in our judgment a level of investment in new trawl- 
ing equipment which probably will not be provided by the industry. Those changes 
which have taken place in the industry, and have induced investment, have been on 
the market and processing side, not to any great extent on the raw materials side. 
Thus we do not expect, under present circumstances, that most of the industry as 
presently constituted, with its present attitudes and prospects, is willing in the im- 
mediate future to meet the challenge and take the risks which are involved in con- 
version to freezing-at-sea. Yet many of the changes which conversion to freezing 
fish at sea would impose on the industry are beginning to emerge already, and 
others may well emerge in the future. 
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Fig. 1 - Display pointing out the advantages of freezing fish at sea. 


Among these is the tendency of some firms to tie more closely together their 
trawling and processing operations, Even those firms which specialize in one or 
the other branch of operations frequently maintain close financial ties with the other, 
so as to secure the economic advantages of intergrated operations. 


The initiative, as well as the ability to survive, seems to be turning more and 
more with the large companies, those most likely to adopt freezing-at-sea if it is 
to come into commercial operation. 


Many changes remain to be made, however, before freezing-at-sea will recommend 
itself to interests able to act. New handling processes, especially in unloading fish 
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from trawlers, and new kinds of labor are needed. Yet we know that resistance to 
the elimination of existing costly, inefficient methods is stubborn and deep-rooted. 
Fishermen will resist the imposition of longer trips, despite the financial incentives 





Fig. 2 - The U, S. Fish and Wildlife Service research vessel Delaware, equipped with an original experimental freezer, 
demonstrated the feasibility of freezing fish in brine on a fishing vessel atsea in studies conducted several years ago. - 


offered, if past experience is any guide. And a troubled history of labor-management 
relations will increase the difficulty of securing agreement on this and related cru- 
cial matters. 


New methods, requiring new investments, will increase the risk of loss if ac- 
cidents or bad weather (perennial risksinfishing) strike. These risks have always 
operated to limit, and to make unique, the men involved in fishing; for this reason 
the fishing industry is more dominated by tradition and history than most others. 
Such an industry offers more 
than the normal resistance to new 
ideas and methods. Only the most 
persuasive arguments, coupled 
with extreme economic pressure, 
are likely to prove effective. 


We conclude that the returns 
from freezing-at-sea are neither 
sO great, so sure, nor so devoid 
of risk as to attract the firms 
presently dominant in the indus- 
try. It is important to note that 
some of the large national corpo- 
rations involved in fish market- 
ing and processing have watched 
with care the development of the 
freezing-at-sea technique. Such 
firms are, in our judgment, most 
likely to lead the way when and 
if the returns justify such a step. 





Fig. 3 - A 2,000-pound load of haddock about to be frozen round 
Although we are not optimis- — the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research trawler Dela- 
tic as to the likelihood of adoption ie 

in the near future, the long-run prospect is more favorable. The sea should furnish 
an increasing share of protein foods as populations continue to grow. At the same 


time, certain crucial advantages of foreign over domestic fisheries should diminish 
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as time passes; already some foreign costs have risen sufficiently to reduce the at- 
tractiveness of United States investment abroad. It may turn out that freezing-at- 
sea has been developed ahead of its time in the United States, but will prove, at the 
proper time, a readymade solution to the problems of this industry. 


BACKGROUND 


The New England fishing industry has experienced growing economic difficulties 
in recent years. In an attempt to find a solution to these difficulties, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries tested and developed between 1948 and 1955 techniques 
and equipment for freezing whole groundfish at sea. The result of these experi- 
ments was a method which, in the judgment of the Bureau, could readily be applied 
to the offshore fleet of large otter trawlers operating out of the Fish Pier in Boston, 
Mass,, and to the processing firms which process and freeze most of the catch of 
haddock, scrod, and other ground- 
fish. Once the technical problems 
were solved, the question arose 
whether this new method would 
prove economically sound. This 
investigation was designed to an- 
swer that question. 


The analysis included an ex- 
amination of: 


1. The effect of freezing-at- 
sea on domestic landings and 
prices, on the quality of the end 
product, on costs, and on earnings 
of the fishing fleet. 





2. The size of investment 
which would be needed to convert 
the present fleet, and present pack- 
aging plants, to the new method, 


t 


y att + eS 

Fig. 4 - Hoisting thawed round fish from the experimental thawing 
tank in the Bureau's Boston Fishery Technological Laboratory when 
several years ago it studied the problems encountered in freezing and the probable sources of such 
fish at sea. investment. 


3. The effect which conversion might have on the ability of the domestic indus- 
try to compete with foreign sources of supply. 


4, The attitude of key segments of the industry to the new method. 
The conclusions of the study briefly were: 


1. Adoption of freezing-at-sea would serve to smooth out the seasonal varia- 
tion of catches and prices. It would thus make possible more efficient utilization 
of trawlers and packaging equipment, at lower cost and at higher rates of return 
than prevail under present conditions. 


2. The investment needed to convert large trawlers presently operating out of 
Boston, on the basis of 1956 estimates, would be a minimum of $60,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $87,500 if compression-type refrigerating equipment were used; a minimum 
of $58,750 and a maximum of $62,500 if ammonia-absorption equipment were adopt- 
ed. On the other hand, the average age of the present fleet makes unlikely any in- 
vestments of this size because they represent a range of 29.4 percent to 49.1 per- 
cent of the depreciated value of trawlers now in use. 
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3. Incorporation of freezing-at-sea equipment in new trawlers, if such are 
added to the fishing fleet in the future, would not materially increase the cost of 
such trawlers. In this case the total costs are so great that such new investment 
is unlikely without some assistance from the Federal Government. 


4. Imports have grown steadily through 1956, an indication that the share of 
the market for domestic production will, under present conditions, continue to de- 
crease. While precise comparisons of the costs of fishing and filleting abroad with 
those which could prevail in the donfestic industry using freezing-at-sea are not 
possible, it is clear that the substantial savings in costs which the new method could 
make possible would improve the competitive ability of the domestic industry. 


5. Facing a discouraging record of poor profits, unstable earnings for labor, 
and high costs of new capital equipment, few segments of the industry foresee a- 
doption of the freezing-at-sea method in the foreseeable future, without substantial 
outside assistance. Fewer still were found who themselves would seriously con- 
sider adopting this new method. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INDUSTRY 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: In recent years fishing activity in Boston has been 
dominated by the large otter trawlers. These ocean-going vessels, capable of stay- 
ing at sea for up to 12-14 days at a time, sail as far as the waters off northern Nova 
Scotia. These vessels have the capacity to hold up to 320,000 pounds of iced drawn 
(gutted) fish, or an estimated average of 220,000 pounds. The port's fleet of large 
otter trawlers has decreased steadily, from 59 in 1947 to 30 in 1956. Landings at 
Boston by the large otter-trawler fleet declined from 142.0 million pounds in 1950 
(83 percent of the total landed at the Boston Fish Pier) to 92.0 million pounds in 
1956 (63 percent of the total landed). Thus the fleet of large trawlers continues to 
supply the bulk of the fish landed at Boston, though to a diminished degree. 





Fish in Boston is processed by 42 firms. The bulk of their output, which has 
fallen in recent years, is in the form of frozen fillets, though there is a consider- 
able local demand for fresh fish which varies seasonally. 


In both trawling and processing, it is unlikely that greater efficiency and lower 
costs could be achieved with present methods. In processing, for example, increas- 
ing mechanization has apparently failed to increase the annual output per worker, 
because of large seasonal fluctuations in the volume of production. The same is 
true of trawling, which is also burdened by aging equipment, lack of new entrants 
into the labor force, and the necessity to travel farther in search of dwindling sup- 
plies of groundfish. 


After a period of decline and demoralization, the industry in 1955-56 began to 
show evidence of new vigor. Average catches for Boston large trawlers improved 
in 1956; a Federal loan fund for repair and maintenance of vessels and gear was 
provided; a new processing and marketing cooperative came into existence; plans 
for redevelopment of the Boston Fish Pier and related facilities were worked out. 
Nevertheless, in 1956 as in previous years, the long-range outlook remained un- 
favorable. 


RECENT TRENDS IN LANDINGS AND PRICES: Total United States production of 
groundfish (including ocean perch) fillets rose from 1947 to 1951, but has declined since 
then. Production in 1954 was 122.4 million pounds, compared with 148.8 million 
pounds in 1951. The decline affected all species of groundfish. The decline inland- 
ings at the Boston Fish Pier by large offshore otter trawlers, the focus of this study, 
is thus a part of the general decline in domestic landings of groundfish. But the de- 
cline in the activity of this sector of the industry has been larger since 1951 than 
the over-all decrease in domestic groundfish landings. 
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Prices received by fishermen and vessel owners for catches of large and scrod 
haddock on the Boston Fish Pier were fairly stable, on an annual basis, during the 
period 1947-1954, except for a decline in 1955. Since 1954, average annual at-vessel 
prices received by the large offshore otter trawlers have been slightly (about 2 per- 
cent) below the general at-vessel price level on the Boston Fish Pier, while in 1953 
they were over nine percent above the general level. 


Although annual average at-vessel prices have been fairly stable, seasonal fluc- 
tuations-are great in both landings and prices. In 1956, for example, landings in 
January were only 39 percent of landings in April, the peak month. In other years 
there is a similar range from the lowest to the highest month: in 1955, the mini- 
mum was 52 percent of the maximum; in 1954, the minimum was 37 percent of the 
maximum; in 1953, the minimum was 58 percent of the maximum; in 1952 the mini- 
mum was 49 percent of the maximum. Analysis confirms that these fluctuations 
are truly seasonal, within a stable secular pattern. 


In 1956, at-vessel prices varied greatly as well. The highest average ex-vessel 
price, $10.98 per hundredweight, occurred in January, as compared with a low of 
$5.26 in April. Thus the minimum average price in Boston was 48 percent of the 
maximum in 1956, as compared with 56 percent in 1955 and 58 percent in 1954. 


On a month-to-month basis, prices fluctuate somewhat less than do landings, 
so total sales revenue of the fishing fleet follows changes in landings more than 
prices. This suggests that measures which can stabilize the level of fishing activi- 
ty over the year would contribute more to stable incomes and economic operation 
of trawlers than would measures intended principally to stabilize prices. 


Retail haddock frozen fillet prices have tended to follow wholesale prices rath- 
er than other retail prices or the general wholesale price index. While retail prices 
and the general wholesale price index both were fairly stable in the period 1952- 
1955, wholesale and retail haddock prices declined sharply and fairly steadily over 
this entire period, except for some strength exhibited in 1953. By September 1955, 
the index (1952 = 100) of retail prices of haddock had dropped to 90.6, while the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Cost of Living Index, converted to the same base, was 
101.2, and the general wholesale price index was 100.1. 


All large trawlers landing large and scrod haddock in Boston received average 
monthly revenues of $821,700 in 1952; this declined in 1953 to $718,500, in 1954 to 
$670,500, and in 1955 to $556,300. In 1956 there was a slight rise, to $649,600, a 
level still below that of 1954 and previous years. The total decline from 1952 to 
1955 was 32.8 percent, and from 1952 to 1956 it was 20.9 percent. 


To the instability of prices, landings, and revenues still another destabilizing 
feature of present operations must be added, namely, the ''sellover," a feature of 
ex-vessel sales peculiar to New England. Under the regulations of the New Eng- 
land Fish Exchange, there may be a resale of fish, after the original sale has been 
made, if fish being unloaded from the vessel do not qualify as first quality. This 
vague provision, which is at times invoked by buyers, tends to provoke controversy 
and to worsen relations between the fishermen and vessel owners on one hand, and 
the fish dealers on the other. 


PROFIT AND EARNINGS: In offshore trawling there have been declines in both 
employment and the number of trawlers in operation; yet, even in a declining in- 
dustry there are often wide variations in the performance of individual firms. Our 
analysis suggests that the profit position of some New England fishing establish- 
ments is quite favorable; these would be the likely sources of new investment if 
freezing-at-sea is deemed feasible. 
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It is clear that the profitability of individual trawlers depends to a consider- 
able degree on their ability to spend a large number of days at sea. Analysis of 
detailed data available for the period 1950-1953 covering eight large otter trawlers 
reveals how greatly profit depends on economizing on overhead costs through in- 
tensive use of the trawler at sea: 


1. There is a clear correlation between average annual profits before Federal 
income taxes and days spent at sea, and a similar relationship, less close, between 
net annual profits and total days 
at sea for each of the three fish- 
ing seasons, 


2. Three of the eight trawl- 
ers earned profits averaging 
$15,210 per year before taxes, 
or 10.3-11.5 percent of present 
depreciated trawler values. 


3. Average earnings for all 
eight trawlers were well below 
this figure; thus any average is 
likely to conceal wide variations 
in individual performance. 


a 


4. It is likely that similar “a ; 
earning ability, depending on the 3 a id 
same basic factors, holds for the 4 of 
entire large otter trawler fleet cA 


: Fig. 5 - Experimental freezing tank used for pilot-scale experiments 
as well as for this small sample. to determine time required to freeze round fish in refrigerated brine 
prior to sea experiments aboard the research vessel Delaware. 





It is significant to note that 
average annual earnings of the trawlers did not depend primarily on the total or 
average catch of the trawler, but on the total time spent at sea, as indicated by 
total trips. This was true whether the data were summarized for the entire three- 
year period or analyzed separately for each year. 


The estimates of "present value" used to compute rates of return were com- 
puted using public statements showing original costs, annual rates of depreciation, 
and present estimated values of trawlers in use in 1956. It was possible to derive 
reasonable averages for all of these values, dividing the trawlers into two groups-- 
(1) those built before and (2) since World War Il--and using two rates of deprecia- 
tion, reflecting the accounting practice of those firms which use "high" and "aver- 
age'' estimates. Thus rates of return could be calculated, using available income 
data, on several alternative bases. 


For the prewar group, for which a "standard" year of construction, 1937, was 
adopted, the rates of return were as follows: 





Average Earnings, Before Average Net 
Federal Income Tax Operating Profit 
es) eee ee. be TPerceng, » + sat bh v5 9 
All trawlers ....... 3.811 5.312 
Three best trawlers. . 10,864 | 12.566 


For the postwar group, with a "standard" year of construction, 1946, rates of 
return were as follows: 
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Average Earnings, Before Average Net 
Federal Income Tax Operating Profit 
High Rate of | Average Rate of| High Rate of ]Average Rate of 
Depreciation | Depreciation Depreciation} Depreciation 
os SS Me a ee (POrCent) . existe > iv ob.0 eek eae 
All trawlers....... 4.227 | 3.894 5.893 5.428 
Three best trawlers. . 12.052 11.101 13.929 12.831 














These data are admittedly limited, and the conclusions are thus far from iron- 
clad. It is difficult to escape the conclusion, however, that profits of a satisfactory 
level can be and are being earned in trawling by some firms. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES: If freezing-at-sea is feasible, to what extent can in- 
vestment be expected from the fishing industry? To throw light on this question, we 
analyzed the available sources of information concerning the recent history of in- 
vestment in the industry, the willingness of banks to make investment capital avail- 
able, and existing pools of liquid wealth directly concerned with the fishing industry. 





We estimated that, between 1946 and 1955, four companies have invested a total of 
$2.5 million in eight large trawlers intended for operation out of Boston. Individual com- 
panies invested from $200,000 to more than $1,000,000 each. Ofthe 8 vessels, 7are 
known to have had bank financing, which, under prevailing lending practices, represented 
40 percent to 50 percent of the total. Ofthe 8 trawlers, 2 proved unable to pay their way 
and were sold. For the remainder, the probable expected rate of repayment of the 
loan would have been about $2,000 per month per vessel, over a 48-month period, 
and $1,200 over a 60-month period, exclusive of interest. At the normal proportion 
of bank money to owners' equity, this implies a total earnings rate of about $3,000 
per month for the shorter period, and $2,200 per month for the longer one. 


Today, in comparison, construction costs have risen greatly. At the same time, 
the porportion of total costs which the banks in this area would be likely to furnish 
has probably fallen. If we assume that a total investment of $1,600,000 would build 
three large new trawlers equipped for freezing-at-sea, and with a hold capacity sub- 
stantially higher than that of present vessels, it would appear likely that bank par- 
ticipation would not exceed 30-35 percent. This suggests a minimum figure of in- 
vestment capital of about $1.0 million. 


Public data on file with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for four large 
firms with headquarters in Boston, showed liquid assets in 1954 equal to $3.5 mil- 
lion, and current liabilities of $1.73 million. Thus $1 million for new investment 
could be raised, though it would strain available resources. It should be noted that 
for these companies as a whole net liquidity--the difference between current assets 
and current liabilities--grew steadily between 1949 and 1954. These companies are 
all closely held, and controlled by families long active in the local fishing industry 
and, presumably, deeply interested in its survival. They are integrated concerns, 
able to take advantage of the combined economies which freezing-at-sea would make 
possible in both trawling and processing. 


LABOR IN FISHING: Total employment in trawling out of Boston has declined 
steadily since 1947; during the same period, as fewer men entered the indusiry each 
year, the average age of the fishermen has risen. In 1955 we estimated that more 
than one-third of the membership of the Atlantic Fishermen's Union were over 50 
years of age, and two-thirds were more than 40 years old. Estimated employment 
in 1947 was 3,764, as compared with only 2,657 in 1953. 


About 40 percent of union members were born in the United States. Among 
foreign-born union members 22 percent came from Newfoundland, 13 percent from 
Iceland, and 9 percent from Nova Scotia. Thus the proportion of foreign-born in 
this industry probably exceeds by a sizable margin that in other occupational groups 
in New England. 
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Earnings of fishermen have varied considerably more than those of manufac- 
turing workers, and there has been a pronounced narrowing of the historical differ- 
ential between them. Thus the inducement to younger men to enter fishing has been 
greatly weakened, 


IMPORTS AND THE NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES: The steady increase in im- 
ports of groundfish fillets since 1945 has caused increasing concern within the local 
industry, culminating in three full-scale inquiries by the U. S. Tariff Commission 
in response to "escape clause'' requests for tariff and quota relief by the industry. 
None of these actions has resulted in tariff or quota changes. 





Canada, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, and West Germany have become the prin- 
a cipal suppliers of fillet imports. Since 1954, fillet imports have exceeded the total 
of domestic production. In 1956 fillet imports set a record of 138.6 million pounds. 
Thus, in the period 1951-1955, while domestic fillet production was falling, the total 
available supply (domestic production plus imports) rose steadily, with imports 
representing in recent years the more significant share of the total. 


‘Vv 


Canada and Iceland together supplied about 90 percent of all fillet imports in 
1954, 89 percent in 1955, and 92 percent in 1956. Canada's share rose sharply from 
about 59 percent in 1954 to 73 percent in 1955, and remained at that figure in 1956. 
d Iceland's fillet exports to the United States rose in 1956, after a decline in 1955, 


Groundfish fillet imports show fairly systematic seasonal variation; July and 
October have generally been peak months, and September and November low points. 
The fact that import quotas are imposed on a quarterly basis induces a falling off 
of imports in the last month of each quarter, and a rise in the first month of the 
subsequent quarter. March is the exception to this rule, apparently because of the 
great Lenten demand for fish. 


The U. S. Tariff Commission indicated in 1952 that costs in both Canada and 
Iceland are below domestic costs in the production of both raw fish and manufactured 
fillets. Canadian government expenditures to assist their fisheries have largely 
gone for general development, education, research, and similar purposes. Direct 
financial assistance to the fishing industry, as in the Fishermen's Indemnity Fund, 
has not been great, and has been confined for the most part to smaller vessels 
valued up to $7,500. 


It should be noted that the dissenting opinion in the Tariff Commission's Re- 
port for 1952, and the majority opinion in its report for 1954, do not consider that 
direct subsidies constitute a major element in the competitive superiority of foreign 
over domestic groundfish activities. This advantage arises rather from better ac- 
cess to the fishing grounds, newer equipment, and more modern methods of fishing 
and processing. 


It is clear that imports have played and are likely to play an ever-increasing 
part in the domestic market. Such dominance naturally tends to inhibit domestic 
investment in fishing. This is particularly true with the large trawler, where 
domestic investment has been small, because the large trawler is expensive and its 
return notoriously uncertain. 


FISH PROCESSING INDUSTRY IN BOSTON: In 1951 there were 47 processing 
plants operating in Boston; this number had decreased to 42 in 1955. Total pro- 
duction of fresh and frozen fillets in 1951 totaled 65.2 million pounds worth $16 
million; in 1955, despite the introduction of fish sticks, total production was only 
51 million pounds, worth $13.8 million. This was a decline in volume of 21.8 per- 
cent, and in value of 13.7 percent. At the same time, average monthly employment 
in fish processing fell from about 996 to 1951 to about 783 in 1955, a decline of 
slightly more than 20 percent. 
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There has been a 40-hour week guaranteed the workers under union contract 
since 1946, and the need for an even and regular flow of raw materials to the proc- 
essing lines has been a primary problem. Yet the processing plants, which depend 
on the trawling fleet for their raw material supplies, alternate between periods of 
great pressure and overtime work on the one hand, and periods of drastic under- 
utilization of capacity on the other, depending on the time of year and the volume of 
fresh fish landed at Boston. 


In these circumstances, steps so far taken to increase the mechanization of 
fish processing have failed to overcome the handicap of sporadic and uncertain sup- 
plies of raw material. Annual output per worker in fish processing in 1951 was ap- 
proximately 65,420 pounds; by 1955; despite mechanization in filleting and related 
operations, output per worker had dropped to 65,100 pounds. 


While the average size of processing firms in Boston is small, some firms are 
quite large. In 1955 the three largest firms produced 31 percent of all fillets, and 
accounted for 41 percent of all fillet sales. And the 20 largest firms accounted for 
84 percent of all fillets produced in the Boston area. Thus more than half the firms 
in the industry together produced less than one-fifth of all fillets produced in 1955. 


We estimated processing costs for a firm with a weekly capacity of 75,000 
pounds of fillets, or 3.8 million pounds per year, assuming full use of capacity. 
Such a firm would represent the significantly large, though not the very largest, 
units in the industry. Direct or variable costs predominate; fixed costs in 1955 
would have been 2.8-4.6 percent, material costs over 75 percent, and labor costs 
10-14 percent of total costs at full capacity. If the plants in question actually op- 
erated at 60 percent of capacity, a more realistic assumption, raw material costs 
would have been only 67-69 percent of the total, and labor costs a maximum of 20 
percent. 


The two most important results of this cost structure are: (1) the incessant 
pressure for lower fresh fish prices in order to lower raw material costs, and 
(2) the need for full use of the labor force, at least on a weekly basis. As mechani- 
zation grows, this will add to the pressure for full use of capacity not only on a 
weekly, but on an annual basis. 


Nevertheless, the economies of mechanized filleting under present operating 
conditions are still so slight that it remains possible for small firms to enter the 
industry, with relatively small amounts of capital, and to survive. 


The formation in 1956 of the Boston Fisheries Cooperative, Inc., symbolized a 
growing awareness of the need for new attitudes, greater efficiency, and a larger 
measure of cooperation than had hitherto prevailed if the industry is to prosper. 
Experiments with new products, new processes, better packaging, more effective 
advertising, and credit pooling arrangements reflect the attempts of the local in- 
dustry to solve some of its most pressing problems. Yet the fundamental sources 
of the difficulty remain in the two related operations of trawling and processing; 
unless these can be invigorated and revived, other changes will, in the long run, 
mean little. 


ANALYSIS OF FREEZING-AT-SEA 


With our analysis of the present state and recent past of the Boston fishing in- 
dustry in mind, let us examine the impact on various elements of the problem of 
the new method of freezing-at-sea, in an effort to determine whether, on balance, it 
represents an effective solution to the problem of survival and growth. 


INDUSTRY ATTITUDES: We interviewed a representative sample of industry 
leaders, most of whom had some familiarity with the experiments conducted by the 
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U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Leaders of the larger companies had considerable 
detailed knowledge of the work and its results. Relatively few of those interviewed 
doubted that the process is technically feasible; many of them, however, had serious 
reservations about its economic advisability, and only one large processor-trawler 
owner was willing to predict that his own vessels would some day be converted to 
the new method, Most doubts arose because of the present age and relatively small 
capacity of even the largest vessels now in use. Thus, for most industry spokes- 
men, adoption is tied in with the problem of building new and larger trawlers. And 
few members of the industry foresee that this will take place in the absence of sub- 
é stantial Government assistance. Some of them referred also to the expected un- 
willingness of the labor force to spend greater time per voyage at sea than is now 
the case; to the system of payment which, in their view, makes trawler operation 
inherently uneconomical for the owners; to the backwardness of the industry gener- 
ally; to high and unreasonable maritime insurance costs; and to other well-known 
issues in support of their pessimistic views. Nevertheless, an informed minority 
persisted in the view that adoption will come, and must come if the industry is to 
be preserved. 


LABOR ATTITUDES: The fishermen are a cohesive, aging group who have 
lived for many years in an atmosphere of mutual distrust and suspicion in labor- 
management relations. They have in many cases become accustomed to certain 
operating methods, and might well resist changes in fishing, handling, and storage 
techniques. At the same time, most fishermen are stalwart union men who would 
probably go along with changes supported by the union leadership. And some ele- 
ments at least among the union leadership were, in 1955, enthusiastic about the 
prospects under the new method. Still, transitional problems would certainly arise, 
particularly the issue of the maximum time to be spent at sea. Our estimate as to 
the probable average increase in trip duration is relatively small, however, so that 
this issue should not represent an insuperable obstacle. Were the industry able to 
attract a greater proportion of young new entrants, however, the problems of adapt- 
ation to the new method would of course diminish considerably. 





Adoption of freezing-at-sea would require the elimination of the "lumpers," 
those workers who unload the trawlers. These men, although few in number, are 
well paid and can be expected to offer strong resistance to the elimination or radi- 
cal alteration of their jobs. Since they axe members of the Atlantic Fishermen's 
Union, the union leadership would have ‘to recognize and deal with this problem. 


As for the Seafood Workers' Union, representing the processing workers, they 
would support an innovation if it promises to increase and stabilize employment. 
Freezing at sea would not involve the use of factoryships, to which the union has 
long been opposed. 


EFFECT OF FREEZING-AT-SEA ON LANDINGS AND PRICES: The elimina- 
tion of the "sellover,” the first result fo be expected from adoption of freezing at 
sea, would be an unmixed blessing to the industry. Beyond that, pressure to sell 
because of the perishability of the product, now a major cause of price instability, 
would be removed if sellers could store their product for later resale. It is true 
that costs of storage would have to be borne by the fishermen or the vessel owners, 
and these in 1956 were estimated at 1.2 cents per pound for one month, and 1.5 cents 
per pound for two months' storage. But regular large-scale use of storage facilities 
for round-frozen fish should make possible substantially lower unit costs, and the 
inducement of price stability throughout the year would, in all likelihood, more than 
compensate for the costs of storage. Thus freezing at sea should act to reduce 
substantially the aggressive price competition which now takes place at the vessel 
level, channeling competitive energies into more constructive efforts: quality im- 
provement, more efficient processing methods, better trawling methods, greater 
consumer acceptance, etc. 
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It is difficult to say whether price stability would increase total annual sales of 
round fish. Between 1947 and 1955 fluctuations in total sales closely paralleled 
fluctuations in total landings; with prices changing relatively less than landings. 
Revenues to the trawlers go up sharply when landings increase. Thus the question 
turns in part on another: What will be the effect of freezing-at-sea on total land- 
ings? If landings can be expeced to increase, then revenues should both become 
more stable and increase. We may conclude that revenues certainly should not fall; 
the expected greater stability of revenues would in itself be a useful and important 
advantage, and this should in fact happen under freezing at sea. 


EFFECT ON QUALITY: It was possible to test the effect of freezing-at-sea on 
quality in two ways. We examined the results of scientific analysis which has been 
carried on since 1952. In addition, a survey of consumer reaction enabled us to es- 
timate whether consumers found fillets produced from commercially-processed 


round-frozen fish better or worse than fillets produced from iced-drawn fish.° 





Conventional iced-drawn fish resist deterioration for a limited time only while 
in the hold of fishing vessels. Deterioration takes place because of bacterial and 
enzymatic action and because of the pressure of weight on fish first caught on a voy- 
age and stored in the bottom of the holds. Freezing-at-sea eliminates both these 
causes of deterioration. The lower layers of fish are solid and thus resist the pres- 
sure of layers added later. More important, freezing inhibits bacterial action, and 
thus makes possible longer trips without running the risk of spoilage in the hold. 


In exhaustive tests, technologists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service found 
fillets from round-frozen fish more acceptable, fresher in appearance, and more 
appealing in taste than fillets from iced-drawn fish. This superiority was judged 
to hold for frozen fish stored up to six months. 


In a test of consumer reaction conducted in 1955-1956, round-frozen haddock 
were stored, later at various intervals processed into fillets, packaged, refrozen, 
and the packaged fillets distributed through commercial channels. These fillets 
were then packed together with fillets from iced-drawn fish under identical working 
conditions. Consumers were asked to mark their reactions on a postcard enclosed 
in the package, comparing the two fillets which were not identified as being from 
different original stocks. 


A total of 964 postcards were returned, of which the vast majority were com- 
plete. Thirty-five percent of the responses indicated a preference for fillets from 
round -frozen fish, 10 percent showed no preference, and 55 percent preferred fillets 
from conventional iced-drawn fish. Thus, although there was no preference for fil- 
lets from frozen fish, neither was there any overwhelming rejection of these fillets 
in favor of the conventional type. 


When the returns were analyzed by date of postmark and by state of origin, 
substantial variations within this over-all pattern emerge. Thus, the degree of 
preference for iced-drawn fish increased between December and January, but there- 
after the proportion of those favoring the round-frozen fish rose steadily. As for 
the separate areas from which answers came, the degree of preference for conven- 
tional fillets varied considerably. In some states there was a preference for fillets 
from fish frozen at sea, and in others there was no preference at all. 


It is interesting to recall that objective tests rate fillets from round-frozen 
fish superior in quality to the average run of fillets from iced-drawn fish. But the 
typical consumer does not base his tastes and preferences on quality alone. It may 
also be true that in this experiment, which was conducted by a firm with a reputa- 
tion for quality, presented consumers with a better quality of conventional fillets 
than would in fact be the case were we to compare fillets from round-frozen fish 
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with the average iced-drawn fillets produced by the local processing industry. It 
should be emphasized that freezing-at-sea would promote a higher uniform standard 
of quality than is now the case, and thus make possible a greater degree of general 
consumer acceptance of fish products on which the market could grow. Such a high- 
er uniform standard, which would be available to the entire industry, was one of the 
deliberate goals. of the research carried out on freezing at sea. The available evi- 
dence suggests that this new technique does make the achievement of such a stand- 
ard possible. 


EFFECT ON COSTS AND EARNINGS: We earlier indicated that under existing 
methods, profitability is most closely associated with ability to keep trawlers ac- 
tively at sea. Freezing-at-sea clearly will increase this ability, and thus should 
affect earnings prospects favorably. Moreover, the correlation between earnings 
and trawler size is an argument in favor. of freezing-at-sea, since this method is 
clearly most adaptable to the larger trawlers, the group most likely to survive and 
most able to take advantage of new developments in trawler technique. 





The decided tendency for direct costs to fall as capacity utilization increases 
is another factor favoring the adoption of freezing-at-sea. One of the chief advan- 
tages of this method is that it permits the trawler to stay at sea on a given trip 
until it hold capacity is fully or largely utilized. Lower unit costs are inevitable 
under these operating conditions, 


We have estimated that, on a trawler of the M/V Delaware (U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service research vessel) class, about 65 percent of original capacity would re- 
main after conversion to freezing-at-sea, allowing both for the loss of hold space 
to the freezing equipment and for the smaller capacity per cubic foot of round- 
frozen as against the more closely packed iced-gutted fish. 


It is extremely difficult to predict how adoption of freezing-at-sea would affect 
the composition and level of direct costs, so that we might make a direct compari- 
son of costs under conventional and freezing techniques. We did calculate, for one 
trawler hypothetically converted to freezing-at-sea, that total annual direct costs for 
this trawler after conversion would be, on a conservative estimate, about 8.5 per- 
cent below those fer the same trawler as she actually operated in 1955. However, 
this trawler would have landed less fish than in fact were landed by her, so that 
direct unit or per-hundredweight costs under conversion would have been about 10.1 
percent higher. But this hypothetical comparison was for a trawler which had in 
1955 a high actual degree of capacity utilization. And we showed earlier that, typi* 
cally, large trawlers operate well below capacity, with consequent high unit costs. 


As for overhead costs, we would expect greater use of capacity substantially 
to reduce the burden of present overhead costs, which must be borne by relatively 
small annual catches. Conversion to freezing would of course add new overhead 
costs. We estimated, on the basis of costs for installation in 1955, that this addi- 
tion would bring total overhead costs to $54,000 per year on the average, a figure 
some $7,000-$10,000 above those prevailing in 1950-1953. Applying this figure to 
the expected value of annual catches for vessels of various lengths, we estimated 
that total overhead costs after conversion to freezing-at-sea would be 21.6 percent 
of annual catch values for vessels 100 feet long, declining to 18.2 percent for ves- 
sels 140 feet long. The actual range of overhead costs for eight trawlers examined 
over the 1950-1953 period was from 13.3 percent to 24.4 percent, and the aggre- 
gate total was 17.1 percent. 


EFFECT ON PRICES AND REVENUES: We confined our analysis of price ex- 
pectations to the assumption, well founded in our judgment, that freezing-at-sea 
would produce an upward stabilization of prices equivalent, in its effect on average 
prices, to eliminating the two lowest-price months of each year. This, for the peri- 
od 1950-1954, would suggest an annual average price of $7.74 per hundredweight. 
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On this assumption, and using estimated annual catches of converted large trawlers, 
we found that annual revenues would not be substantially above those now received 
by large trawlers. On the other hand, new and larger trawlers specially designed 
to use this method would bring in substantially larger annual catches than are now 
possible, with consequent higher sales revenues. And both old and new trawlers 
would benefit from the substantial reductions in direct per-unit cost of production 
which would result from adoption of freezing-at-sea. 


EFFECT ON THE PROCESSING INDUSTRY: Additional investment in process- 
ing plants to handle round-frozen fish would be quite small--less than $3,000 for 
thawing tanks able to handle 8,000 pounds of round fish a day. Handling would re- 
quire more care than at present, which might raise labor costs by a modest amount, 
The firm which actually processed round-frozen fish for the consumer survey de- 
scribed earlier reported no appreciable increase in the costs of water, fuel, or 
electricity. Despite additional handling required, we have no evidence that this af- 
fected output per man-day. The principal effect of handling fish frozen at sea on the 
processing industry would be its assurance that regular operations almost fully 
utilizing equipment and labor could be carried on year-round. At the same time, 
freezing-at-sea promises a more uniformly high-quality raw material for process- 
ing than is now the case, 





Although most processors do not have a direct interest in trawlers--in fact 
their short-run interests, as buyers of raw fish, often directly oppose those of the 
trawler owners and fishermen who sell the raw fish--it was encouraging for us to 
note more and more recognition by processors that their own future well-being is 
bound up with a stronger and more competitive trawler industry. They would wel- 
come the steady flow of raw material from the storage plants to their processing 
operations, and thus many elements in the processing industry support, in principle, 


the adoption of freezing-at-sea. 


COMMERCIAL USES FOR SHARKS 





There is presently no commercial shark fishery in Florida. The shark 
fishery of the United States has always been a relatively minor one, and the 
lonly time it was of any importance was between the years 1939 to 1950. The 
livers were used for their vitamins A and D content, and the carcass was dis- 
carded. The synthesization of vitamins halted this industry. Shark skins have 
always had some value, for the finished leather made from certain species is 
extremely tough, resistant to abrasion yet very pliable. Most shark flesh, if 
properly handled can be made into wholesome food. Shark oil that contains 
little or no vitamin A is used in the tanning industry, this oil is occasionally 
utilized for low grade soaps and in tempering steel. Thefins find a ready mar- 
ket in the Oriental trade where they are used in making soup. Other minor 
products from the shark is meal from the carcass, and their teeth which can 
be sold as curios. The market for all shark products is limited, and this is 
the reason the fishery is not pursued. 


--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 
Univeristy of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE KING CRAB (Paralithodes camtschatica) 


By Harry L. Seagran* 
ABSTRACT 





Data are given on (1) yield of meat and waste from whole king crab; 
(2) proximate composition of meat and waste portions; (3) amount of pro- 
tein and nonprotein nitrogen in the meat and the amount of sarcoplasmic, 
fibrillar, and stroma protein in the protein fraction; and (4) number, rela- 
tive amounts, and electrophoretic mobilities of the protein components of 
the sarcoplasmic fraction. 





BACKGROUND 


The widespread acceptance of king crab products by the American consumer 
has been responsible for the recent and rapid expansion of an American fishery for 
these giant crab, Prior to 1940, imports of canned Japanese king crab formed the 
bulk of the domestic consumption of king crab meat. Since World War IL, however, 
the application of quick-freezing 
techniques to the preservation of 
king crab has stimulated the 
growth of the American indus- 
try. This growth has also been 
aided by investigations (Staff 
1942) of the practical aspects 
of the king-crab fishery. 





It has been established & 
that techniques used in prep- = =r 
aration and handling are of 
primary importance in 
maintaining the quality of 
the canned and frozen crab, 

In addition, it has been rec- 
ognized that such factors as habitat, age, moulting, and holding of the live crab all 
influence the quality of the final product. 


Fig. 1 - King crab (Paralithodes camtschatica). 


Although king crab meat is more suitable for freezing than is the meat of sev- 
eral other species of crab, certain specific adverse changes in quality are occasion- 
ally encountered. Dominant among changes that might be mentioned are loss of the 
natural characteristic color and flavor during long holding periods; development of 
a yellowish or a bluish discoloration caused presumably by oxidation of tissue pig- 
ments; and undesirable texture changes and excessive drip, caused presumably by 
denaturation of muscle proteins and breakdown of the cellular structure of the tis- 
sue, Although studies (Dassow 1950) have been carried out to develop recommenda- 
tions for processing procedures that would avoid such adverse changes in quality, 
little work has been done on the basic problems associated with the canning and 
freezing of king crab. 


As part of a continuing investigation of fish proteins and associated technologi- 
cal studies carried out at this Laboratory, the comparative chemistry of the crude 
protein fraction of the meat of king crab has been studied. It was considered desir- 
able to obtain such background information prior to investigating the specific tech- 
nological problems that concern the industry. The present paper is a summary of 
the results of this preliminary study. 


The object of this work was physically and chemically to characterize king crab 
and, in particular, to characterize the crude protein fraction of the edible meats. 


* Biochemist, Fishery Products Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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To achieve this purpose, the following determinations were carried out: (1) the raw 
crab was partitioned physically to obtain data on yield, (2) proximate analyses were 
made of the resulting meat portions and waste, (3) the major protein fractions of the 
various meat portions were partitioned chemically, and (4) low-ionic-strength ex- 
tracts of the various meat portions were analyzed electrophoretically. 


SAMPLES 


Male king crab (Paralithodes camtschatica) obtained in September 1956 from 
Alitak Bay, Kodiak Island, Alaska, and in May 1957 from Pavilof Bay and Beaver 
Bay, Alaska, were used in the present study. The crab were placed, while alive, 
in a still-air freezer held at about -15° C. (5° F.) aboard the vessel. The frozen 
crab then were individually 
wrapped in polyethylene bags, 
transferred to the laboratory 
freezer at -30° C, (-22° F.), 
and held for subsequent anal- 
ysis. The individual whole 
crab ranged in weight from 
5.5 to 8.6 pounds with an 
average weight of 7.3 pounds, 





PHYSICAL PARTITION 
OF CRAB 


PROCEDURE: To obtain 
data on yield, each one of 
four whole raw crabs was 
physically partitioned, while 
still frozen, into the follow- 

4 ing samples: (1) first three 
5° eee — _— suction al all walking-legs, 
(2) fourth and fifth sections of all walking-legs, (3) the four sections of both claw- 
legs, (4) shoulder-joint sections from all legs, (5) all shoulder (body) meat, (6) butch- 
ering waste, and (7) shell from samples 1 through 5, 








RESULTS: The yield of meats from the four physically-partitioned whole king 
crabs (table 1) indicated that, on the average, 51 percent of the total weight of the 






































Table 1 - Yield of Meat and Waste from Whole Raw King Crab 
ae Yieldl/ 
mies et reyes do From Total Crab | From Total Meat 
Number of Sample 
Range | Average Range _ |Average! 
eS arr POLO 5. so ek ee 
1 Meat from first three 
sections of all walking-legs } 18.2-18.9 18.6 
2 Meat from fourth and fifth 
sections of all walking-legs 35.5-41.1 37.6 
3 Meat from four sections of 47.6-53.0 50.9 
both claw-legs 12.7-13.7 13.2 
4 Meat from shoulder-joint 
sections from all legs 15.0-16,.2 15.5 
5 Meat from shoulder (body) 12.9-16.8 15.2 
6 Butchering waste 26.4-36.0 31.3 
7 Shell from samples 1-5 11,0-26.0 17.8 
1/From four individually -analyzed crab. 
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crab was edible meat, consisting of approximately 85 percent total leg meat and 15 
percent shoulder meat, Other data, not reported here, collected on a composite 
sample of six whole crab indicated a yield of 53 percent total meat, consisting of 84 
percent total leg meat and 16 percent shoulder meat, The relative amount of meat 
for any one sample also appeared to be quite constant. 


PROXIMATE ANALYSES 





PROCEDURE: After the data on yield were obtained, each sample was made 


homogeneous by passing the frozen material through a prechilled electric grinder. 
Proximate analyses (pro- 


tein, oil, moisture, and 
ash) were carried out on 
portions of each sample by 
employing standard pro- 
cedures of the Association 
of Official Agricultural 
Chemists (1955). 


RESULTS: The prox- 
imate analyses of the raw 
king crab meat (table 2) 
averaged 10.8 percent 
protein, 0.67 percent oil, 
86.2 percent moisture, 
and 1.95 percent ash, It 
was of interest to note 
that, starting at the ex- = SES SSS 
tremities of the walkin oe Mie PPPS gas ig eee 
legs and progressing ee secteaiic ccs vchewed dishes isso. be yon: 
the shoulder, the protein content tended progressively to increase from 9.6 percent 
to12.1 percent; the moisture content tended progressively to decrease from 87.4percent 
to 84,3 percent; and the ash content tended progressively to increase from 1.80 percent to 
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Table 2 - Proximate Composition of Meat and Waste from Whole Raw King Crab 
1 
Sample Description Proximate Composition~’ 
Number of Sample Protein | Oil | Moisture | Ash 
Range [Average| Range | Average| Range [Average| Range | Average 
| o's Veo ns OS eee se Se ee ee ey ee 
: 4 First three sections 
| of all walking-legs 7.4-11.3 9.6 0.44-1.72 0.83 | 85.0-90.7 87.4 1.56-2.20 1.80 
ie Fourth and fifth sections 
of all walking-legs 8.0-12.9| 10.8 0.43-1.04) 0.63 | 83.9-90.2 86.3 1.56-2.16 1.76 
3 Four sections of both 
claw-legs 7.3-13.0| 10.4 | 0.46-0.87 0.67 | 84,3-90.6 86.9 1.71-2.38 1,98 
4 Shoulder-joint sections 
from all legs 7.6-13.4| 10.9 0.41-0.78 0.58 | 83.5-90.2 85.9 1,78-2.38 2.01 
5 All shoulder (body) meat 6.9-14.8} 12.1 0.42-1.14) 0.66 | 81.4-89.5 84.3 1.98-2.63 2.18 
1-5 Total range and average 6.9-14.8| 10.8 0.41-1.72 0.67 | 81,.4-90.7 86.2 1.56-2.63 1.95 
6 Butchering waste 6.3- 9.4 7.9 0.74-2.46 1.54 | 81.7-85.8 83.4 4.7 -6.3 5.40 
7 Shell from samples 1-5 /|15.1-20.1| 16.8 0.24-0.48 0.32 | 46.5-63.7 54.6 [16.0 -22.4} 18.5 
i/From four individually analyzed crab as reported in table 1. 











2.18 percent, The oil content remained fairly constant, The proximate composition 
of the claw meat appeared to be more like that of the shoulder-joint meat rather than 
to be like that of either the leg-section meat or shoulder meat. 


The relatively high apparent protein content of the shell from the leg and shoul- 
der sections (average, 16.8 percent; sample 7; table 2) and the low sum of proximate 
constituents for this material (total, 90 percent; sample 7; not totaled in the table) 
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suggested that the normal proximate analysis scheme did not give an accurate pic- 
ture of the crude constituents--particularly protein. One sample with a proximate 
composition of 20.1 percent protein, 0.24 percent oil, 46.5 percent moisture, and 
22.5 percent ash (total, 89.3 percent) gave the following data when corrected for 
chitin nitrogen (Iverson 19561/) and reducing sugars (Hawk, Oser, and Summerson 
1947): 18.9 percent protein, 0.24 percent oil, 46.5 percent moisture, 22.5 percent 
ash, 2.6 percent chitin, and 9.8 percent reducing sugars (less chitin, calculated as 
glucose), which totals 100.5 percent. 


CHEMICAL PARTITION OF PROTEIN FRACTIONS 


PROCEDURE: For the partition of the major protein fractions of the meats 
(samples 1 through 5), a scheme patterned after that of. Robinson (1952) was employ- 
ed. Duplicate 10-gram samples were accurately weighed and transferred to 100-ml, 
glass centrifuge tubes. Partition was effected as follows: 





(1) Nonprotein Nitrogen and Sarcoplasmic Protein Nitrogen Fraction: To each 
sample were added 10 ml. of phosphate buffer (0.0156 molar potassium phosphate, 















































able 3 - Partition Data for the Nonprotein Nitrogen and Protein Nitrogen Fractions of Raw King-Crab Meat 
ample , Protein Nitrogen 
umber Nonprotein Nitrogen Sarcoplasmic Fibrillar Stroma 
Mg. N Per| % of Total] Mg. N Per | % of Total]Mg. N Per of Total |Mg. N Per |% of Tot 
g. Meat N g. Meat | Protein N|_ g. Meat /|ProteinN g. Meat Protein N 
i 3.69 22.7 ‘4.38 34.6 7.74 61.9 0.45 3.6 
(2.72-4.80) |(21.2-24.4) | (2.92-6.27) | (31.4-42.9)| (5.69-9.78) (52.3-68.2)| (0.10-0.70) | (0.0-7.5) 
2 5.03 27.0 4.60 35.0 8.08 61.2 0.49 3.8 
(3.06-6.30) |(22.0-32.6) | (3.29-5.45) | (32.4-42.6) (6.45-10.43){53.0-65.6) (0.32-0.69) | (2,.0-5.0) 
3 4.43 21.9 4.73 30.2 10.20 66.2 0.48 2.8 
(2.26-5.74) |(19.2-24.7) | (2.50-6.27) | (26.3-34.4)| (6.40-12.60)(62.3-72.0)| (0.26-0.64) | (1.5-3.9) 
4 4.74 26.2 4.20 30.0 8.96 66.6 0.40 3.4 
(2.88-6.30) |(22.8-28.0) | (2.99-6.86) | (20.4-41.1)} (5.93-11.53)}(57.9-74.3)| (0.16-0.64) | (1.0-5.5) 
5 5.13 24.2 5.97 36.9 9.82 61.3 0.28 9 
(3.44-7.65) |(16.8-32.5) | (4.11-7.03) | (32.6-41.3)| (8.00-11.20)|(56.9-64.4)| (0.16-0.50) | (0.8-4.0) 
Note: The le numbers correspond to those of tables 1 and 2. The numbers in ntheses give the es and the other numbers give the average values. __| 














dibasic--0,0035 molar potassium phosphate, monobasic, pH 7.58, ionic strength 
0.05) and a level teaspoon of Filter Cel washed in 0.1 normal hydrochloric acid. 

The samples were held over- 
night, with occasional stirring, 
at approximately 0° C, (32° F.). 
They then were centrifuged 
for 30 minutes at 0° C, (32°F) 
at 2,500times gravity, and the 
supernatant fluids were filter- 
ed through coarse sintered- 
glass filters into 100-ml, vol- 
umetric flasks. The above ex- 
traction was repeated three 
times, allowing approximately 
1 hour for each extraction, The 
extracts were diluted to volume 
with the phosphate buffer, Du- 
plicate 5-ml. aliquots were 
taken for each sample from 
the 100-ml, dilution for Kjel- 
dahl-nitrogen determinations 
(Hiller, Plazin, and Van Slyke 
1948), the results indicating 
total nonprotein nitrogen and sarcoplasmic protein nitrogen, 

4i/Unpublished. 





4 


Fig. 4 - Butchering king crab. 
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In addition, duplicate 5-ml, aliquots were taken from each 100-ml. dilution and 
added to 5 ml, of 5-percent trichloroacetic acid in 15-ml. centrifuge tubes. The 
supernatant fluids, after being centrifuged, were filtered through paper and col- 
lected in Kjeldahl flasks. The trichloroacetic-acid precipitated protein was washed 
twice with 1-percent trichlo- 
roacetic acid, the washing 
being added to the first su- 
pernatant fluid. Kjeldahl de- 
terminations of nitrogen on 
these filtrates gave the values 
for nonprotein nitrogen and 
sarcoplasmic protein nitro- 
gen, was obtained by differ- 
ence, 


(2) Fibrillar Protein 
Nitrogen Fraction: The res- 
idue remaining from (1) was 
extracted three times with 
25 ml. of 0.1 normal sodium 
hydroxide, allowing approxi- 
mately 3 hours at room tem- 
perature for each extraction, 
The samples were centri- —s ie . 

: rhe © lel . ae. 2 << : 
te niger es by yatta Fig. 5 - Frozen king crab legs being prepared for cold storage. 
the original, coarse, sintered-glass filters into 200-ml. volumetric flasks and di- 
luted to volume with 0.1 normal sodium hydroxide. Duplicate 10-ml, aliquots were 


taken from each sample for Kjeldahl-nitrogen determinations, the results giving 
total fibrillar protein nitrogen. 








7 eee ey eS 
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(3) Stroma Protein Nitrogen Fraction: The residue remaining from (2) was 
extracted for 2 hours with 10 ml. of 36 normal sulfuric acid over a bath of boiling 
water and then was centrifuged and filtered as before into 50-ml, volumetric flasks. 
The residue was washed twice briefly (10 minutes) with water. The combined su- 
pernatant fluids and washings were diluted to volume with water and duplicate 10- 
ml, aliquots were taken for Kjeldahl-nitrogen determinations, the results giving 
total stroma protein nitrogen. 





The sum of nonprotein nitrogen, sarcoplasmic protein nitrogen, fibrillar pro- 
tein nitrogen, and stroma protein nitrogen indicated that 94 percent (average of 15 
experiments) of the total nitrogen of the crab meat (determined separately) was re- 
covered by the above procedure, 


RESULTS: Regarding the total crude protein fraction of crab meat, it was de- 
termined (table 2) that, on the average, over 24 percent of the total nitrogen was 
composed of nonprotein nitrogen, This value is considerably larger than is thatfor 
most species of fish (Hamoir 1955), being exceeded’ only by the elasmobranchs, the 


muscles of which are known to contain appreciable amounts of trimethylamine oxide 
and urea, 


It is of interest to note that considerable amounts of free amino acids (4.4 mg. 
nitrogen per gram of wet muscle) have been reported Camien, Sarlet, Duchateau, 
and Florkin 1951) in North Sea lobster (Homarus vulgaris). In king crab, the aver- 
age total nonprotein nitrogen was found to be approximately 4.6 mg. per gram of 
wet meat. 





As to the partition of the protein nitrogen, the average values (as percent of 
total protein) were 33.3 percent sarcoplasmic, 63.4 percent fibrillar, and 3.1 per- 
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percent stroma, which appear to be quite comparable with those of fish muscle 
(Hamoir 1955 and Bailey 1954), Although large differences in any one protein frac- 
tion from sample to sample were not noted, it appeared that the claw and shoulder- 
joint meats contained slightly more fibrillar but less sarcoplasmic protein than did 
either the walking-leg or shoulder meats. The shoulder meat was appreciably lower 
in stroma protein than was the other, more active, muscle. 


ELECTROPHORETIC ANALYSES OF LOW-IONIC-STRENGTH EXTRACTS 


PROCEDURE: For the electrophoretic analyses of low-ionic-strength extracts 
of crab meat, the following method was employed: A portion of a frozen sample 
(samples 1 through 5) was 
added to an equal volume of 
the ice-cold, pH 7.58, ionic 
strength 0.05, phosphate buff- 
er. The mixture was allowed 
to stand, with only occasional 
stirring, overnight at 0°-2°C. 
(32°-35.6° F.). The resulting 
mixture was centrifuged at 
0° C. (32° F.) for 30 minutes 
at 4,000 times gravity. The 
supernatant fluid was dialyzed 
against three changes (1/10, 
v/v) of the pH 7.58 ionic 
strength 0.05 phosphate buff- 
er over a 48-hour period at 
0° to 2° C. The dialyzed pro- 
tein was centrifuged at 0° C. 
for 30 minutes at 24,500 times 
gravity. The dialyzed, centri- 
fuged protein was used for 
electrophoretic analyses, the 
final dialysate being used as 
supernatant fluid in the electrophoresis cell and to dilute the dialyzed protein solu- 
tion to bélow 4 mg. of nitrogen per ml. Electrophoresis was conducted in a Perkin- 
Elmer Apparatus (Model 38A) at 1° C, (33.8° F.). The conductivity of the dialyzed 
protein was measured at 0° C. 








Fig. 6 - King crab meats being given a citric acid bath prior to canning. 


RESULTS: Electrophoretic examination of low-ionic-strength extracts from 
the various meats of king crab indicated (fig. 7) the presence of 11 distinct compo- 
nents. Data on composition (table 4) for these components from the various sam- 











Table 4 - Relative Amounts of Protein Components in Low-Ionic-Strength (0.05) 
Extracts of Raw King-Crab Meat 





























Sample Relative Amount of Component 
Number [No. 1[No. 2]No. 3]No. 4] No. 5[No. 6[No. 7[No. 8] No. 9|[No. 10] No. 11 
inh see cas (Percent of Total Area of Ascending Diagram)........ 

1 32.5 4.0 4.5 3.0 [ =—=—21,.0— 8.3 8.1 6.2 | 11.7 5.8 
2 16.5 5.5 3.9 8.8 6.0 7.8 17.0 | 13.9 7.3 9.0 7.2 
3 25.9 5.2 4,7 8.1 4.6 9.5 12.7 208 8.8 9.0 4.9 
4 18.4 7.8 5.3 6.4 6.4 8.7 17.3 | 10.1 5.3 8.7 7.8 
5 14.2 | 11.0 | 4.7 | 6.3 | —10.1— | 18.9 ——25.6—— 9.2 

Note: The sample numbers corresond to those of tables 1, 2, and 3, and the component numbers correspond to those of 








figure 7. 





ples of meat and their electrophoretic mobilities (table 5) were calculated from the 
ascending diagrams. Descending diagrams were not used for calculations because 
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considerable overlapping of adjacent boundaries occurred. Since the ascending mo- 
bilities have not been corrected, they should be considered as being only approxima- 
tions. 


An obvious difference between low-ionic-strength extracts obtained from king- 
crab meat and miscellaneous species of fish (Connell 1953) is that the muscle of 
king crab contains a far greater proportion of proteins of high mobility (and by in- 
ference, of lower molecular 
weight) than does fish mus- 
cle. It is also of interest to 
note that the mean electro- 
phoretic mobility of king- 
crab proteins extracted at 
low ionic strength is con- 
siderably higher than is the 
corresponding fractionfrom 
fish muscle. This observa- 
tion is in agreement with 
the findings on lobster ex- 
tracts (Dubuisson-Brouha 
1953) and supports the theo- 
ry (Hamoir 1955) that elec- 
trophoretic mobility in- 
creases progressively as 
the evolutionary ladder is S "wsé6 7 65 4 3 21 
descended. 




















Fig. 7 - Ascending-limb electrophoresis diagram of an ionic strength 0.05, 
Certain differences in pH 7.58 extract of raw king crab meat; field strength 12.0 volts/cm., 
: 2760 sec., sample 3 (table 1). 
the relative amounts of any 
one protein component throughout the crab were also observed. Since the division 
of the diagrams into components is somewhat arbitrary, the significance of such dif- 
erences is necessarily debatable and will not be enlarged upon at the present time. 


(x 10° cm.“ volt “ sec.” 
7.3 6.8 


7 n 
11.3-12. . . . . .0-7. 6.4-7.1 





SUMMARY 


1. King crab used in these studies ranged in weight from 2.5 to 3.9 kilograms 
and averaged 3.3 kilograms (7.3 pounds). The yield of meats from physically-parti- 
tioned raw whole king crab indicated that approximately 52 percent of the total weight 
of the crab is edible meat, consisting of approximately 85 percent leg meats and 15 
percent shoulder meats. 


2. Proximate analyses of the raw meats averaged 10.8 percent protein, 0.67 
percent oil, 86.2 percent moisture, and 1.95 percent ash. 


3, Of the total nitrogen fraction of the raw meats, over 24 percent proved to be 
nonprotein nitrogen. The total protein fraction of the meats consisted of 33.3 per- 
cent sarcoplasmic protein, 63.4 percent fibrillar protein, and 3.1 percent stroma 
protein. 


4, Electrophoretic examination of low-ionic-strength extracts (sarcoplasmic- 
protein fraction) of the raw meats of king crab indicated the presence of 11 distinct 
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components. 
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Composition and mobility data calculated for these components indi- 


cated that the sarcoplasmic fraction from king crab muscle has a higher mean elec- 
trophoretic mobility and contains a much greater proportion of proteins of high elec- 
trophoretic mobility than does the corresponding fraction from fish muscle. 
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ANTIOXIDANT TO PROTECT SALTED SALMON 
FROM DETERIORATION 


Experiments conducted in Japan have shown that out of several an- 
tioxidants examined, butylated hydroxyanisole (BHA) was found to be 
the most suitable for protecting salted salmon from deterioration due 
to the oxidation of its oil. The antioxidants were tested in the form of 
mixtures with common salt. Thawed samples of salmon, after remov- 
ing the viscera and gill arches, were salted with the various salt mix- 
tures, respectively, up to 40 percent of their weights. After keeping 
the salted samples for 10 days the adhering salts were removed, the 
fish being buried anew in batches of fresh salt that amounted to 10 per- 
cent of the initial fish weights. The fish treated with the salt mixture 
of appropriate BHA-content were recognized to bein a satisfactory con- 
dition even after 60 days' storage in respect of their organoleptic prop- 
erty as well as the character of their oil, while untreated ones deteri- 
orated badly in 17 days. The optimum quantity of BHA to be used is in 
the range of 0.005 to 0,02 percent of the weight of raw fish Coatetin of 
the Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 22, no. 3, 1 
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FISH SPOILAGE 


I - Determination of Bacterial Metabolites by Gas Chromatography 
INTRODUCTION 


The formation in fish of bacterial metabolites (chemical compounds) that have 
unpleasant odors and flavors is called spoilage. One of the principal approaches to 
the study of such spoilage has been through the identification and estimation of the 
metabolites formed. There is need, however, not only for identification and quanti- 
tative determination of me- 
tabolites, but also for a 
study of their spoilage pat- 
tern; that is, for a study of 
the sequence in which the 
metabolites are formed un- 
der controlled spoilage con- 
ditions. 


The development of new 
analytical methods for meas- 
urement of bacterial metab- 
olites would be an important 
aid to these studies. Since 
gas chromatography--arel- 
atively new analytical tool-- 
promises to be useful in a 
problem of this nature, the 
objectives of the present 
research were (1) to inves- 
tigate the use of gaschro- 
matographic techniques in 
the study of spoilage pat- 
terns and (2) to fractionate, 
by gas chromatography, the volatile nitrogen constituents (a major group of metabo- 
lites) of fish. 








Fig. 1 - The injection of a liquid sample onto the chromatographic column. 


USE OF GAS CHROMATOGRAPHY IN THE STUDY OF SPOILAGE PATTERNS 


METHODS: Gas chromatographic techniques offer a method in which qualita- 
tive and quantitative information can be obtained on a mixture of volatile compounds. 
These techniques thus can be used to fractionate and estimate the individual volatile 
bacterial metabolites from fish. The sequence of formation of the metabolites, with 
reference to spoilage time, would describe the pattern of spoilage. 


There are acidic, basic, and probably neutral volatile bacterial metabolites 
formed in spoiling fish. Since a low-temperature-distillation method was chosen 
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to remove the volatiles from fish and since the acidic volatiles have high boiling 
points, attempts were made to separate only the neutral and basic volatiles. 


Removal of Volatiles: Samples of ground cod and halibut were spoiled under 
controlled conditions for various periods of time. To remove the volatiles, the 
samples were adjusted to a pH of 9.3 and distilled at a temperature of 30° C. (86° F), 
30 millimeters pressure, for 2 hours. To aid in the removal of the volatiles, nitro- 
gen gas was bubbled through the fish slurry and then passed through a series of 
traps that were maintained at temperatures of 0°, -77°, and -195° C, (32°, -106.6°, 
and -319° F.), The condensate from the -195° C. (-319° F.) trap was chromatog- 
raphed immediately after collection. (Tests had shown that only water was collect- 
ed in the traps held at the two higher temperatures.) 





Gas Chromatography: After testing a number of column packings, Carbowax 
1,000 was found to give the best separation. Volumes of 0.005 to 0.03 milliliter of 
condensate were chromatographed at 100° C, (212° F.) and a flow rate of helium of 
60 milliliters per minute. 





RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: A chromatogram of the volatiles removed from 
fish (in alkaline media) showed 3 to 4 incompletely separated components. Owing 
to this incomplete separation, it was not possible to determine the identity of the 
components or to determine if qualitative differences occurred in the chromatogram 
during the period of spoilage. Too few components were separated to describe the 
state of spoilage adequately. A correlation was observed, however, between the de- 
gree of spoilage of the fish and the quantity of individual volatiles. Fairly consistent 
results were obtained on duplicate samples, but the distillation method gave low re- 
coveries on test volatile solutions of known composition. 





CONCLUSIONS: Attempts to use the chromatograms of volatiles removed from 
fish (invarious stages of spoilage) to describe the state of spoilage were only partial- 
ly successful because the chromatograms gave insufficient information. It appears 
that gas chromatography might better be used in spoilage studies for the fractiona- 
tion and estimation of specific classes of bacterial metabolites, rather than of heter- 
ogenous groups of metabolites. 





Limiting the study to specific classes would permit use of a column material 
that is specific for a particular class of compounds. As a result, more efficient 
fractionation could be expected, 


FRACTIONATION OF THE VOLATILE NITROGEN 
CONSTITUENTS BY GAS CHROMATOGRAPHY 


METHODS: The principal constituents of the volatile nitrogen of fish are tri- 
methylamine (Me3N), ammonia (NH3), dimethylamine (MegNH), and methylamine 
(MeNH9). James, Martin, and Smith (1952) successfully separated ammonia and 
the low-molecular-weight aliphatic amines by gas chromatography. They used a 
column that was packed with celite No. 545 coated with a mixture of 85 percent 
hendecanol (5-ethyl-2-nonanol) and 15 percent paraffin oil, Hughes (1958) separated 
trimethylamine, ammonia, dimethylamine, and methylamine from herring meat, us- 
ing the procedure of James, Martin, and Smith. Burks (1957) found that triethanol- 
amine supported on C-22 firebrick gave more complete separation of ammonia and 
of some of the low-molecular-weight aliphatic amines than did the column packing 
used by James, Martin, and Smith. These various investigators introduced the 
amines and ammonia onto the column as the hydrochloride salts and liberated the 
bases by reaction with alkali. This procedure eliminated a large amount of the wa- 
ter that would have been introduced into the column had the bases been analyzed in 
free form. 
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Since it was desired to analyze the ammonia-amine mixture from fish as the 
free base, different column materials were tested for their efficiency of separation 
of these compounds in the presence of large amounts of water. After examining a 
number of materials, it was found that a mixture of 75 percent triethanolamine and 
25 percent Amine 220 (1-hydroxyethyl-2-heptadecenyl glyoxalidine) gave fair sepa- 
: ration of trimethylamine, ammonia, dimethylamine, and methylamine. 


Column Preparation: Six grams of triethanolamine and 2 grams of Amine 220 
were dissolved in 30 milliliters of acetone, and the solution was mixed with 14 grams 
of GC-22 Super-support. The solvent was removed from the packing material by 
heating on a water bath under reduced pressure. The material was poured into a 
6-foot-long, 0.25-inch-outside-diameter aluminum tubing and packed with the aid of 
a vibrator. 





Chromatography of Fish Volatile Nitrogen: The constituents that make up the 
volatile nitrogen were removed from fish meat by extracting 60 grams of ground 
meat with 100 milliliters of 60-percent ethanol for 3.5 minutes in a blender. The 
extract was made alkaline with 4 grams of sodium borate, and the free bases were 
steam distilled into dilute hydrochloric acid. The solution of amine and ammonium 
hydrochlorides was concentrated to a volume of several milliliters by distillation, 
made alkaline with 10-percent potassium hydroxide solution, and quickly steam dis- 





’ tilled into a receiving flask cooked with dry ice. The solidified distillate was melt- 
ed by placing the flask in cool water, and the solution was chromatographed imme- 
diately. 


t 
| Peaks on the chromatograms were tentatively identified by comparing their 
elution times with those of known compounds. The elution time was determined by 
measurement of elapsed time between the appearance of the air peak and the maxi- 
mum of the component peak. The concentration of material represented by a chro- 
E matographic peak was determined by measurement of the area of the peak. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: The elution times of trimethylamine, ammonia, 
= dimethylamine, methylamine, propylamine, butylamine, and water were, respec- 
tively, 2.1, 3.3 to 3.8, 5.5 to 5.6, 6.6 to 7.1, 13, 24, and 41 minutes. The column 
was operated at 130° C, (266° F.) with helium flowing at the rate of 24.5 milliliters 
per minute. The high elution time obtained for water permits the use of this col- 
umn for the detection of the higher aliphatic amines (Cg to C4). The relationship 
of peak area to concentration of component was determined for trimethylamine, 
ammonia, dimethylamine, and methylamine; and a satisfactory linear relationship 
was obtained for trimethylamine, ammonia, and dimethylamine. 





When the volatile nitrogen from refrigerated-brine-chilled cod was fraction- 
ated, three peaks were found with elution times of 2.1, 4.1, and 5.6 minutes. These 
peaks apparently corresponded to those of trimethylamine, ammonia, and dimethyl- 
amine, respectively. The elution time for the peak that was thought to be that of 
ammonia is greater than that found for the known compound. This discrepancy 
might be due to the variability of elution time and peak shape when low concentra- 
| tions of material are chromatographed. 


The total volatile nitrogen fractionated by gas chromatography was compared 
to the total volatile nitrogen obtained by the method of Stansby, Harrison, Dassow, 
and Sater (1944). Taking the latter method as a standard, 90 percent of the volatile 
nitrogen could be accounted for in samples containing a large amount of nitrogen, 


and 76 percent could be accounted for in samples containing small amounts of vola- 
tile nitrogen. 


CONCLUSIONS: 1. Using known compounds for preliminary test purposes, 
trimethylamine, ammonia, dimethylamine, methylamine, propylamine, and butyla- 
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mine were fractionated by gas chromatography by means of a column made of a 
mixture of 75 percent triethanolamine and 25 percent Amine 220 applied to GC-22 
Super-support. 


2. The volatile nitrogen from cod meat was fractionated into three components 
that appear to be trimethylamine, ammonia, and dimethylamine. The recovery of 
the total volatile nitrogen chromatographed from fish meat ranged from 90 percent 
for samples high in volatile nitrogen to 76 percent for samples low in volatile ni- 
trogen. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE NO. 47 - STEELHEAD TROUT - DESCRIPTION 
AND PROXIMATE COMPOSITION 


ABSTRACT 


The average proximate chemical composition of steelhead trout 
fillets analyzed in this study was 21.3 percent protein, 9.7 percent oil, 
68.2 percent moisture, and 1.3 percent ash. The yield of fillets, which 
varied from 49 to 73 percent, averaged 62 percent. 


BACKGROUND 


The steelhead trout (Salmo gairdnerii) is similar to salmon in that it ascends 
rivers of the Pacific Coast to spawn. Its spawning habits and pattern of migration 


vary greatly from one area to another, The steelhead near Ketchikan ascends the 
streams from late winter to early 


~summer, It is unlike the salmon, 
however, in that it feeds while in 
fresh water and it may return to 
the sea after spawning. The fin- 
gerlings migrate to the ocean aft- 
er spending 1 or 2 years in fresh 
water, 





The steelhead varies greatly 
in size from one habitat to another. 
While in salt water, it often asso- 
ciates with migrating salmon and 
may be difficult to distinguish from 
them, The mature steelhead, when 
in marine waters, is a metallic- 
Fig. 1 - A steelhead trout caught in Alaska. blue on the dorsal surface turning 
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to a silver on the sides and silver-white on the ventral surface. The steelhead may 
be distinguished from similar fish by the trout-like head and the black spots on its 
dorsal surface and tail, It inhabits coastal streams from southern California to 
southeastern Alaska, , 


There is little information available on proximate composition of fish indigenous 
to Alaska, This paper therefore presents proximate analyses made on 15 steelhead 
trout caught in salt water, 4 of which were made available to the Laboratory in 1954 
and 11 of which were made available in 1957. 


PROXIMATE COMPOSITION 


A representative portion of one fillet (skin on) was taken from each fish and 
was analyzed for proximate composition, using standard techniques of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists (1950 and 1955), The average yield of fillets, 
which varied from 49 to 73 percent, was 62 percent (table 1), The average proxi- 






























































Table 1 - Proximate Composition of Fillets from Steelhead Trout 
(Salmo gairdnerii) Caught in Salt Water Near Ketchikan, Alaska 
Date 1/ ‘ Fillet Proximate Composition 

Caught warnple-, |, Lege 1 eae Yield | Protein | Oil | Moisture} Ash 

Number | Inches | Pounds] ........ Gemereene) . vse we ees 

August 1953 1 29 8.6 | 70 22.8 8.6 68.2 | 1.34 

2 25 6.6 73 20.8 16.4 62.8 1.23 

3 27 5.9 71 22.0 11.8 66.4 1.28 

- 22 3.7 71 22.2 10.1 67.8 1,24 

August 8, 1 26.5 8.6 70 21.5 12.2 65.0 1.28 

| 1957 2 24.0 7.0 70 22.4 11.2 66.2 1,35 

3 22.5 5.4 68 19.2 9.7 69.7 1.30 

4 24.0 6.4 65 22.3 10.6 65.5 1.29 

5 24.0 6.0 69 21.5 8.7 68.6 1.40 

August 23, 1 18,0 4.4 50 20.0 6.6 72.0 1.30 

1957 2 17.5 4.0 49 20.2 6.4 71.2 1.32 

3 17.5 4.2 52 19.9 8.1 71.5 1,30 

7 17.5 4.3 52 22.5 7.2 69.8 1,22 

5 14.0 2.5 50 19.0 9.8 69.4 1.34 

6 17.5 4.4 52 22.7 8.2 68.3 1.40 

Average 21.7 5.5 62 21.3 9.7 (68.2 1,31 
1/Each sample is a representative portion of one fillet (skin on) from one fish. 











mate chemical composition of the fillets was 21.3 percent protein, 9.7 percent oil, 
68,2 percent moisture, and 1,3 percent ash, The larger fish tended to give a higher 
yield of fillets and to contain a higher content of oil than did the smaller fish, al- 
though individual samples varied considerably in oil content, This variation is prob- 
ably related, at least in part, to their particular time of spawning. Steelhead trout 
caught at another time and at another location might differ somewhat in proximate 
composition, 
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POSSIBLE NEW USE FOR OYSTER LIQUORS 


It was brought to the attention of the Bureau's Pascagoula Fishery Technologi- 
cal Laboratory that large quantities of highly-nutritive natural juices, expressed 
from oysters when they are steamed prior to shucking, are lost each year in the 
shucking plants, In an effort to utilize this juice, an acceptable canned oyster stew 
using the juice, milk, and oysters has been developed, A major technological prob- 
lem was surmounted in the prevention of curdling when the canned stew was steri- 
lized in the retort, This was accomplished by careful control of the quantities of 
salt and protein used in relation to the processing times and temperatures, This 
development may have significance because, at the present time, soups containing 
quantities of milk are not normally marketed in a canned unfrozen state, 


CLUE TO CAUSES OF ODOR IN FISH OIL 


Workers at the Hormel Institute, Austin, Minn., under a contract with the Bu- 
reau, have developed a new approach to the problem of chemistry of fishy odors, 
Two fish oils, one having a strong fishy odor and one a bland odor, are under inves- 
tigation, The one having the fishy odor was found to contain about 200 times as much 
nitrogen as the other. The form in which the nitrogen occurs is now under investi- 
gation, If, through this research effort, a solution to the development of undesirable 
odors in fish oil can be found, a much broader marketing base may be available for 
this important industrial fishery product, 








THE FISH PARASITE ARGULUS LATICAUDA AS A FORTUITOUS 
HUMAN EPIZOON 


In June 1955 I was called upon to remove a foreign object from the eye of a 10-year-old 
boy who was suffering intense discomfort. The irritant, a parasitic copepod, was moving 
vigorously about on the surface of the eyeball. The copepod persistently resisted dislodgment, 
but was finally detached and preserved for identification. According to his account, the patient 
had been struck while swimming open-eyed in the clear inshore waters of the Tred Avon River 
(average summer salinity, 12 0/oo) off Oxford, Maryland. Several days later while crabbing 
across the river from Oxford, I captured a toadfish, Opsanus tau, which bore several argulids 
externally. These copepods were also preserved. 

The argulids from human and fish were tentatively identified as Argulus laticauda, an 
ubiquitous ectoparasite of North Atlantic fishes. This identification was confirmed by Dr. 
David G. Causey of the University of Arkansas. Numbers of toadfishes are present in these 
inshore estuarine areas and it seems likely that the copepod had been attracted to the first 
moving object after accidental dislodgment from its normal fish host. 

Although a single occurrence of this nature is of little general parasitological or medical 
consequence, it is believed noteworthy as a rare record of a parasitic copepod occurring on a 
human, albeit temporarily. (Contribution No. 77 from the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory.)— 
WiuiaM J. Hares, Jr., Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Virginia. 


(Reprinted from The Journal of Parasitology, 
February 1958, vol, 44, no. 1, p. 45.) 
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Boston Fishing Fleet 


AVERAGE AGE OF VESSELS IN TRAWLER FLEET EXCEEDS 20 YEARS: The 





number of otter trawlers landing regularly at the Boston Fish Pier has been de- 
clining steadily in recent years andthe average age of the vessels is increasing due 


to the slow rate of replacement. 


um, and small otter 
trawlers fishing out 
of Boston totaled 72 
vessels and the aver- 
age age was 20.8 
years. The fleet of 
large and small 
trawlers has declined 
steadily since the end 
of World War II, but 
the fleet of medium 
vessels has increased 
slightly in recent 
years, according to 
a study by the Boston 


Market News Service. 


At the beginning 


As of September 1, 1958, the fleet of large, medi- 








Fig. 1 - Typical Maine-built 1 medium - -size otter trawler. 


of World War II many fishing vessels were requisitioned by the Armed Forces for 
use as small patrol boats, subchasers, and small transports. As the war progress- 





Fig, 2 - Unloading catch from a large otter trawler at Boston Fish Pier. 


Since 1953. Only two vessels have been added since 1950. 


ed, shipyards were able to meet 
the needs of the Armed Forces 
and due to the shortage of protein 
foods materials were made avail- 
able for fishing-vessel construc- 
tion. During this 1942-45 period, 
9 large and 15 medium otter trawl- 
ers were added to the Boston fleet 
of trawlers. During the 13-year 
period, 1946-58, only 7 large and 
7 medium otter trawlers were 
added to the Boston fleet. 


The large otter trawlers fish- 
ing out of Boston as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1958, consisted of 28 ves- 
sels with an average age of 18 
years. The oldest (three) vessels 
were built in 1928 and the newest 
(one vessel) was added in 1952. 

No new large otter trawlers have 
been added to the Boston fleet 





The fleet of 36 medium trawlers fishing out of Boston with an average age of 
19 years in 1958 increased from 33 vessels in 1957 to 36 vessels in 1958. Many 
trawlers of this size claim Gloucester and New Bedford as a home port, but land 
regularly at the Boston Fish Pier. Some observers predict that the Boston Fish 
Pier in the future will be dependent on these medium trawlers for fish supplies. 
Vessels of this size group (1) are cheaper to build; (2) have crews of 10-12 men 
as compared to 15-17 on large trawlers; and (3) are more economical to operate 
because of the limited catches per boat on the fishing grounds within a practical 
range (about 600 miles). The oldest medium trawler was built in 1900 and the last 
addition was made in 1957. The increase in the number of medium trawlers has 
not been due to new construction, as only seven vessels were added between 1946 
and 1958. The increase merely indicates that a number of trawlers have left the 
Gloucester ocean perch fishery and the New Bedford flatfish or scallop fishery for 


the haddock fishery out of Boston. 


The oldest trawlers in the present fleet at Boston are the small or under 50- 
gross ton class--as of September 1 this fleet of 8 vessels had an average age of 39 
years. The oldest small trawler was built in 1890 and the newest addition was made 
in 1944. Vessels of this size are limited to inshore waters and, as a rule, will fare 
better fishing out of Gloucester for whiting, out of New Bedford for yellowtail floun- 
ders, or out of either port for varieties used for reduction or animal feeding. 


Large otter trawlers generally are over 150 gross tons; medium trawlers, 50- 
150 gross tons; and small trawlers, under 50 gross tons. 


~& 


California 


AERIAL CENSUS OF COMMERCIAL AND 
SPORT FISHING CONTINUED (Airplane Spotting 
Flight 58-15): The inshore area between Carmel 
and Trinidad Head was surveyed (August 17-19) 
from the air by the California Department of Fish 
and Game Cessna 3632C to determine the number 
of pelagic fish schools, sport fishermen, and com- 
mercial salmon trollers in the area surveyed. 

Fog hampered scouting more during this flight 
than on any previous flight this year. The area 
from Monterey to San Francisco and from Trini- 
dad to Usal were adequately surveyed but only half 
of the area between San Francisco and Usal could 
be surveyed. 


Pelagic Fish: Anchovy school groups were lo- 
cated in the same areas of the coast as on the last 
flight with the largest concentrations occurring in 
Monterey and Half Moon Bays. 


The schools were much larger than on previous 
flights; in fact, some schools in Monterey Bay were 
of such large size and irregular shapes that acount 
of schools was impractical. Some schools up to 3 
mile in length would have equaled the abundance of 
hundreds of schools as they appeared in early 
spring. Since area (sq. ft.) determinations were 
not made, a subjective estimation of the abundance 
of anchovies would indicate a similar number as 
on the previous flight, except inside Humboldt Bay 
where schools were observed for the first time 
this year. 


Fog prevented scouting the offshore section of 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 58-15 (August 17 and 18, 1958). 
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ported by commercial fishermen. No sardine or Sport Fishermen: The striped bass run was 
mackerel schools were observed on this flight. continuing along the beaches from San Francisco 
to Monterey. Greater catches were reported from 

Commercial Salmon Trollers: Only two com- the more southern area of the run from Half Moon 
mercial trollers were observed in Monterey Bay Bay to Monterey. Aerial counts of surf fishermen 
and fog prevented an adequate census of the area on this flight demonstrated a relatively greater 
from Fort Bragg to Cape Mendocino where most surf-fishing intensity in this area, especially in 
«of the fleet was operating. Monterey Bay. 

HK OK Fe OK 


ARTIFICIAL REEFS ESTABLISHED: Half a dozen old street cars, heavily bal- 
lasted to prevent their movement on the ocean floor during storms, were dumped in 
60 feet of water off the California Redondo-Palos Verdes coastline during Septem- 
ber 1958 to form the third artificial fishing reef experimentally established by the 
California Department of Fish and Game in its Ocean Fish Habitat Development 
Project started in June 1958. 





The old street cars, weighing about six tons each, were donated by a metal sal- 
vage company. A tug and barge from the Long Beach Naval Shipyard transported 
them from Terminal Island to the dumping site. 


The new artificial reef was created in an area where diving surveys by biolo- 
gists of the Department had shown the ocean floor to be almost barren of fish and 
plant life or other shelter for fish. 


The sunken street cars are intended to attract many of the marine organisms 
on which game fish feed, and in turn to provide food and shelter for game fish. Kelp 
will be transplanted on the new reef to further enhance the area's fish habitat. 


Diving surveys have shown that 20 old auto bodies dumped earlier this summer 
in an area of barren ocean floor off Paradise Cove, near Malibu, are already at- 
tracting large numbers of game fish including kelp bass, sheep-head, and several 
species of perch. Another such artificial reef was created by dumping large artifi- 
cial rocks in an area off Huntington Beach. 


The Department's Ocean Fish Habitat Development Project, being carried out 
with Dingell-Johnson Act Federal Aid funds, will be continued for at least three 
years. The program's future will depend on the results produced by the pilot proj- 
ects. 


OK KK OK 


EXPERIMENT PLANNED WITH KOREAN FISH: The Associate Professor of 
Fisheries at Humboldt State College, Calif’, has been given a permit by the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission to import and experiment with the eggs of a 
small salmonlike fish from Korea called the "ayu." 





The Professor told the Commission he will use the State College fish hatchery 
for experiments in culture of ayu eggs to be sent to him from a colleague in Korea, 
If the experiments are successful, he said he will request authority to attempt es- 
tablishing this species in one or more of Northern California's coastal rivers. 


The Commission recommended approval of the request after learning that the 
ayu will not compete with native species. The ayu is primarily a plant feeder and 
will not become a predator in California waters. 


KK KK 
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SAN DIEGO CONDUCTS BIOLOGICAL STUDY 
OFEFFECT OF MUNICIPAL WASTE DISCHARGES 
ON HABITAT OF ITS OFFSHORE WATERS: Tak- 
ing its cue from long-range ocean research now 
being conducted by the California State Water Pol- 
lution Control Board, the City of San Diego has 
launched an impressive study of its own. A team 
of scientists is scouring the ocean surface, waters, 
bottom, and shoreline in a 135-square-mile area 
extending from the Mexico-United States border to 
the mouth of the San Diego River. From their 
probings will be developed the most complete com- 
bined physical and biological descriptions of this 
portion of the Pacific Ocean ever made. 





Arrangements for the study began after discus- 
sions between the city and State Water Pollution 
Control Board people. San Diego is now in the 
final phases‘of solving one of its major problems, 
the pollution of San Diego Bay. 


For a number of years, engineering reports 
have recommended removal of all municipal waste 
discharges from the Bay as the only practical 
method of meeting in-bay waste discharge require- 
ments. 


Design of a system to divert treated effluent 
out into deep ocean water is now being pressed 
forward and it is anticipated effluent will be dis- 
persed at some point within the ocean study area 
beginning in 1962 or 1963. 


Aware of the enormous recreational and eco- 
nomic value of its offshore waters, San Diego is 
also aware that life and other conditions are now 
rather poorly cataloged. What type of small ani- 
mals inhabit the ocean floor throughout the zone 
being investigated? How do their numbers and 
health vary with iocation, depth, temperature, sa- 
linity, season? Just how abundant is plant life, 
from the giant kelp to the algae clinging to rocks 
in the tidal pools? How much do we know or can 
we find out about the variety and number of free- 
swimming forms, from the fishes to the tiny plank- 
ton? Is the bottom clear sand or rock, or are por- 
tions of it covered with mucky decayed vegetation, 
similar to sewage solids? 


The answers to these questions and many more, 
presented in a report which relates each to the to- 
tal picture, are essential if the effects of a future 
discharge are to be assessed with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Research being carried cn off the entire South- 
ern California coast for the State Water Pollution 
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SARDINE POPULATION SURVEY OFF COAST 
OF BAJA CA RN M/V Alaska Cruise 58-A- 
4): The coast of Baja California from SanJuanico 
Bay to Cape Colnett was surveyed by the Califor- 
nia Department of Fish and Game's research ves- 
sel Alaska on August 4-21, 1958. The objectives 
were: 








(1) to sample the population of sardines from 
the summer spawning group in Sebastian Viscaino 
Bay in order to determine its age and length com- 
position and to attempt to distinguish differences 
between fish that spawn at different seasons in this 
area; 
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Control Board will, in a few years, provide some 
of the answers. Begause of the range of the State 
study--from the border to Point Concepcion--the 
resulting data will not be published in final form 
until 1962. 


San Diego will follow this survey closely as it 
progresses, At the same time, the city desires a 
report on its ocean waters much sooner and, un- 
derstandably, wishes to supplement the State pro- 
gram with much more intensive sampling. The 
two ventures will dovetail, rather than duplicate 
each other. 


Besides the chemical and physical characteris- 
tics so important to a healthy and favorable ma- 
rine habitat, the actual ocean flora and fauna will 
receive very close attention. Again, the purpose 
will be to describe conditions as they exist before 
the ocean discharge of treated sewage is initiated. 


Equally important, however, is the need to com- 
pare the abundance and type of marine life present 
to the physical and chemical condition of the ocean 
and, if possible, to relate changes which are con- 
stantly taking place in the dynamic organization of 
life in the sea to naturally changing conditions of 
the ocean's waters, 


In addition to amassing facts on the complex 
physical-chemical-biological organization which 
contributes to support of fish life, San Diego will 
include in the picture a record of fish caught off 
the metropolitan area, State Department of Fish 
and Game fish catch statistics for‘ the study period 
will be entered in the report. Recognizing that a 
myriad of factors other than waste discharge may 
vary the availability of fish at any particular time, 
the city is asking the scientists to relate fish caught 
per unit effort to conditions bearing upon the catch, 
if possible, 


After the first year of the study has been com- 
pleted, its scope and details will be broadened or 
restricted. Whether the project will become larger 
or smaller depends upon what is determined during 
the year's work, recommendations of the city's con- 
sulting engineers, recommendations of the Board 
of Consultants of the State Water Pollution Control 
Board, and the ccean waste discharge requirements, 
yet to be established by the regional board. 


Three firms of oceanographic scientists, all of 
La Jolla, have pooled their talents to carry out the 
survey. A $133,000 contract for the first year was 
announced by the city in May. 


* % 

(2) to assess the relative abundance of sardines 
resulting from the February-March 1958 spawning 
in central Baja California; and 


(3) to collect live sardines for genetic studies 
being conducted by the U. S, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, 


Of the 49 light stations which were occupied, 
15 yielded sardines, 2 Pacific mackerel, and 1 
jack mackerel, 


Sardines were most abunant in the areas be- 
tween San Hipolito and San Cristobal Bays andfrom 
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Playa Maria Bay to Punta Baja. Most of the fish 
samples were over 150 mm, standard length (5.9 
inches), There were very few sexually-maturing 
fish; however, all stages of maturity were repre- 

















Legend: 


EACH WARK REPRESENTS ONE SAMPLE. 


e - Sardine. 


Cepe Colnett 


A - Pacific mackerel. 
San Quintin SG Jack mackerel. 
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M/V Alaska Cruise 58-A-4 (August 4-22, 1958). 
sented in the samples taken, Young fish spawned 
in the spring of 1958, from 90 to 120 mm, inlength 
(3.5 to 4,7 inches), were scarce throughout the sur- 
vey area, Larval and postlarval fish from the sum- 
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A total of 394 miles was scouted during which 
time 110 schools of sardines and 20 unidentified 
schools were counted. A large number of school 
groups was present in a small area near Bluff 
Point. Other species of pelagic fish were scarce 
and no schools of mackerel or anchovies were 
positively identified. Except for one lampara net 
haul, all samples of sardines were collected with 
the blanket net. Sardines were readily attracted 
to light and tended to remain near the surface calm- 
ly milling in a compact group. Over two-thirds of 
the blanket net sets made on sardines produced 50 
or more fish. Some catches up to 3,000 fish ahaul 
were made. 


Approximately 6,500 live sardines were deliver- 
ed to the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at 
San Diego. A total of 968 sardines was preserved 
for studies ashore. Several specimens of barra- 
cuda and black sea bass were collected for other 
investigations. 


A limited amount of effort was expended on col- 
ored-light experiments, A red 150-watt surface 
floodlamp was used in conjunction with a white 
1,500-wattlamp. After attraction with the white 
light, it was turned off and the red light turned on. 
Sardines came closer to the surface or disappear- 
ed when the red light was turned on, It was appar- 
ent that the red light was not of sufficient intensity 
to hold the fish; therefore, this phase of the experi- 
ment was terminated, A more favorable reaction 
was observed when a Diesel fuel torch was used in 
the same manner as the red light. The net was not 
as visible as under the white light. Several sizable 
catches of sardines were made by setting the net 
under the torch. 


Sea-surface temperatures ranged from 60.4° F, 
at Punta Baja to 79.0° F. at San Juanico Bay. Tem- 
peratures from 68° to 72° F, prevailed over most 
of the areas covered, Bathythermograph and re- 
versing thermometer casts were made on stations 


= spawning group were dip-netted at Cedros Is- | where depths were greater than 10 fathoms, 





Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, January-July 1958 





Total shipments of metal cans during January-July 1958, amount- 
ed to 62,978 short tons of steel (based on the amount of steel consumed 
‘in the manufacture of cans) as compared with 73,968 tons in the same 
period a year ago, Canning of fishery products in January-July this 
year was confined largely to tuna, salmon, and Maine sardines. Packs 


were below average for shrimp, mackerel, and sardines during the first seven 


months of 1958. 





Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known to be producing metal cans, Reported in base boxes of 
steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by using the 





factor: 23.0 base boxes of steel equal one short ton of steel. 
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Consumer Studies 


MOTIVATION SURVEY OF CANNED FISH PREFERENCES: The U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries has awarded a contract to a Philadelphia firm to conduct 
a motivation survey covering special aspects of household consumers' preferences 
for canned fish and shellfish. 








The basic objectives of the study will be to ascertain the homemaker's cecision- 
making processes affecting the purchase of canned salmon, tuna, sardines, and oth- 
er canned fishery products. Respondents will be asked to furnish detailed answers 
to inquiries about why they buy or do not buy these canned fish items; whether they 
buy on impulse; how shoppers are motivated by advertisements; preferences for 
size of can, type of package, and kind of oil used in certain canned fish products. 
The survey will also examine the influence of income on buying habits and price or 
other motivating factors affecting preference for domestic versus foreign canned 
fish. 


The study involves personal interviewing of homemakers in each of three ur- 
banized areas: Boston, Mass., Detroit, Mich., and Birmingham, Ala. The contract 
calls for a probability sample of 875 households and a minimum of 700 completed 
interviews in each of these urbanized areas. The survey will use depth probing to 
elicit useful answers. Questions of the open-end type will be followed by appropri- 
ate nondirectional probing questions to obtain the fullest response. 


The project is being financed by funds provided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act of 1954. 


* OK KK 


STUDY OF INSTITUTIONAL CONSUMPTION OF FROZEN PROCESSED FISH- 
ERY PRODUCTS INITIATED: A study of frozen processed fish and shellfish con- 
sumption in institutions and public eating places in 10 selected cities has been ini- 
tiated by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 











A contract for $57,000 has been awarded by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, to Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., of New York City. The survey will be 
financed from funds provided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954 to increase 
production and markets in the domestic fishing industry. 


Since the mass feeding industry is among the best of all potential markets for 
frozen fishery products, the Bureau proposes to obtain information through this 
study which will benefit the fishing industry in finding ways to diversify and increase 
the use of fish and shellfish in these establishments. 


The cities involved in the survey are Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Denver, Colo., Houston, Tex., Los Angeles, Calif., New York City, Omaha, 
Nebr., Portland, Ore., and Springfield, Mass. They have been selected because 
they are fairly well distributed geographically and account for a good proportion of 
the consumption of frozen fish and shellfish by mass-feeding establishments. 


"Mass-feeding" establishments include: (1) restaurants, cafeterias, and eat- 
ing places in hotels, (2) eating places inschools, dormitories, industrial plants, and 
office buildings, (3) hospitals, prisons, and other similar public and private institu- 
tions, and (4) department stores or drugstores serving food, lunchrooms, etc. 


The survey is scheduled for completion within 10 months. 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PURCHASES, JANUARY-AUGUST 1958: Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products: For the use of the Armed Forces under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1.6 million pounds of fresh and frozen fishery products were pur- 
chased in August by the Military Subsistence Market 





























Centers. This was lower than the quantity purchased | Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen 
\- in July by 45.8 percent and 23.6 percent less than the | Fishery Products Purchased 
amount purchased in the same month a year ago. by Military Subsistence 
Market Centers, August 1958 
For the first eight months of 1958 purchases with Comparisons 
totaled 16.2 million pounds, a decrease of 5.3 per- QUANTITY 
cent in quantity as compared with the same peri- August Jan.-Aug, 
od of 1957, 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 
ceees (1000 Lbs.)...... 
Canned Fishery Products: Tuna and sardines 1,617 | 2,117 | 16,196] 17,105 














were the principal canned fishery products purchased 
for the use of the Armed Forces 























able 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by| during August 1958. For the 
Military Subsistence Centers, August 1957 first eight months of 1958 can- 
with Comparisons ned fish purchases were close 
QUANTITY to 5.0 million pounds--an in- 
Species ~ August Jan. -Aug. crease of 91,4 percent in quan- 
1958 | 1957| 1958 | 1957] tity as compared with the first 
....1,000 Lbs.).... | eight months of 1957, The high- 
Ree ee > 4's 908 | 26 | 3,470 | 1,476] ex purchases for the January- 
emeiiiaig OOo Tie ee 1 8 1,401 | 1,009| August 1958 period over a simi- 
Se 41 2 93 10g| lar period of 1957 were due 
ce Ee he Sak 950 | 36 | 4,964 | 2,593} primarily to a sharp rise in 




















the purchases of canned tuna, 
Note: Some local purchases are not included in the data given. Actual total purchases are higher than indicated, but it 


is not possible to obtain local purchases. 


Fisheries Loan Fund 





LOANS THROUGH SEPTEMBER 8, 1958: As of September 8, 1958, a total of 
476 applications for fisheries loans totaling $17,090,490 had been received since the 
inception of the Fisheries Loan Program, Of these, 252 ($6,476,791) have been ap- 
se proved, 151 ($4,481,670) have been declined, 31 ($1,446,589) have been withdrawn, 
and 42 ($3,857,519) are pending, As several of the pending cases have been deferred 
indefinitely at the request of the applicants and collections have been increasing, 
sufficient funds have been available to process all other applications, Congress re- 
cently increased the loan fund authorization from $10 million to $20 million but has 
not yet appropriated the additional $10 million, 





The following loans have been approved between July 14, 1958, and September 8, 
1958; 


| New England Area: Margaret E, Sinegra, Gloucester, Mass,., $3,666; Aadland 
~ ne Corp., New Bedford, Mass., $43,463; Boat Laura A, Inc. New Bedford, Mass., 
58,400, 


South Atlantic and Gulf Area: Landon J, Alario, Golden Meadow, La,, $18,250; 
Wendell H. McGill, Naples, Fla., $32,000. 


California: Larry Fitzpatrick, Eureka, $12,500. 
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Pacific Northwest: Roy Furfiord, Westport, Wash., $30,000, 





Alaska: Hans E, Jacobsen, Juneau, $4,300. 


Aas 
Fur Seals 
ALASKA FUR-SEAL MEAL PRICE HIGHER: Bids for the purchase of the fur- 





seal meal produced by the U, S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries during the sum- 
mer of 1958 on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, were opened on September 26. The ac- 
cepted bid, offered by a New York City firm, specified a unit price of $1.67 per pro- 


tein unit. 


Although the offering of about 323 tons of meal was smaller than the 374 tons 
sold in 1957, the return to the Government from this year's sale will exceed the 
revenue obtained for last year's production, This year's sale totaled about $35,000 
as compared with $30,780 for 1957 when a unit bid of $1.25 per protein unit was ac- 


cepted, 


Georges 








DIVERS ATTEMPT TO SOLVE RIDDLE OF MIGRATING 

SAND RIDGES: During a special oceanographic research 

project, which got under way when the survey ship Hydro- 

grapher sailed from Boston on august 4, 1958, oceanog- 

raphers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S, Depart- 

ment of Commerce, attempted to unravel the mystery of 

the apparent migration of underwater sand ridges on 

Georges Shoal about 120 miles off Cape Cod, The project 

also included measurements of the currents at the edge of 

the continental shelf 600 feet beneath the surface. 
Recent surveys of Georges Shoal revealed a change in 

position for the elongated underwater sand ridges that 

cross the crest of this offshore bank. This apparent 

movement may be the result of more accurate surveying 

methods, adopted since the last survey 26 years ago, but 

Bureau oceanographers are confronted with other infor- 

mation which suggests actual movement of the ridges, 

some of which are 4 miles long, up to 40 feet hign, and 

rise to within 20 feet of the surface. 


Although the strong currents existing in the area 
(nearly 3 knots) uphold this theory, systematic sampling 
and visual observations have never been possible. Dur- 
ing the survey, two scientists who are experienced aqua- 
lung divers, will attempt to solve this mystery. 


Armeu with movie cameras and colored dyes the divers, 
working in 40 feet of water, planned to inject the :olored 
dye into the submerged ridges and photograph the move- 
ment on color film for future study in the office. Their 
underwater activities also include sediment samplings 
from specific parts of the ridges. 


This research in the shadow of Texas Tower No, 2, is 
of obvious importance to the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
which is charged with charting the bottom topography of 
our coastal waters. 


During the second week of the project the 165-foot 
Hydrographer moved to a position at the edge of the 
continental shelf (approximately 41°00' N,, 66°28' Ww.) 
where instruments, suspended from two buoys placed ten 








Bank 


miles apart, were to be used to check the currents on the 
ocean floor near the edge of the shelf. 


There is speculation among oceanographic authorities 
that currents along the outer edge of this underwater 
plateau should be stronger than those closer inshore, but 
actual measurements are lacking. Besides answering an 
academic question, these ocean bottom current measure- 
ments will provide data on an important technical problem 
now facing this country, the role of bottom currents in 
transporting and dispersing any atomic contaminants that 
might find their way into the sea, 


Three torpedo-shaped current meters were to be sus~ 
pended from each buoy, The meters were to be near the 
surface (15-foot depth), mid-depth, and as close to the 
bottom as practicable. They were to measure the direc- 
tion and velocity of the currents’ movement at the three 
levels for both stations. This information is automati- 
cally radioed to the Hydrographer which will be stand- 
ing by between the two stations. 


Georges Shoal is the shallow crest of the more extensive 
Georges Bank whose inshore edge is only 60 miles east of 
Cape Cod and Nantucket. The bank extends eastward to the 
edge of the continental shelf where the bottom slopes to a 
depth of 1,000 fathoms (6,000 feet) in a distance of only 7 
miles. It covers an area of about 15,000 square miles in- 
side the line, which is referred to in nautical terminology, 
as the 100-fathom curve. Georges Bank, which includes 
about 5,000 square miles of water, shallower than 30 fath- 
oms (180 feet), has become famous as a fishing ground 
for vessels out of Boston and other New England ports. 


The shape of the sand ridge formations, which are the 
subject of this research, was first determined during a 
survey of the banks in 1931-32, but their presence was 
overshadowed by the discovery of several submarine can- 
yons, 900 to 2,600 feet deep, along the eastern fringe of 
Georges Bank. 


The ship Hydrographer is no newcomer tothe Georges 
Bank area since it took part in the 1931-32 survey and 
in 1957 it began a resurvey of the area, 
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Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


LAKE SUPERIOR FISHERY SURVEY CONTINUED (M/V Siscowet Cruise 5): 
Studies were conducted in the Isle Royale area of Lake Superior by the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Siscowet during Cruise 5, between Au- 
gust 18-27, 1958, Stations were established at (1) Rainbow Cove, (2) north of Thomp- 
son's Island, (3) Siskiwit Bay, (4) southeast of Menagerie Island, (5) south of Mott 
Island, (6) northeast of Gull Island, and (7) in Amygdaloid Channel, 





Gill nets with graded mesh sizes from 1 to 6 inches were set at each station. 
Water temperature, bottom, and plankton samples were also taken, Because of 
rocky and uneven bottom, trawling was attempted only in Siskiwit Bay and Amygda- 
loid Channel, 


One 15-minute trawl tow in Siskiwit Bay took about 150 pygmy whitefish in 100- 
115 feet of water. The only other fish caught were 12 slimy muddlers, Two 15- 
minute tows made in Amygdaloid Channel took only 6 slimy muddlers., 


Catches in the gillnets varied within the location and depth of the set. The set 
made in Rainbow Cove 2-6 fathoms of water took 66 menominee whitefish, 47 long- 
nose suckers, 4 lake trout, 7 herring, and 3 burbot, Three nets set north of Thomp- 
son's Island took 45 lake trout, 14 herring, and 6 chubs, Four nets in Siskiwit Bay 
at depths of 43-45 fathoms yielded 146 chubs and 17 lake trout, Four nets off Mena- 
gerie Island in 62-86 fathoms of water took 104 chubs and 3 siscowets (Salvelinus 
namaycush siscowet). With a large sample of chubs it was possible to make positive 
identification of the three species--Leucichthys hoyi, L. kiyi, and L. zenithicus, 
Hoyi were taken at depths from 25- 70 fathoms, yi were taken at depths greater 
than 42 fathoms. They were most abundant in the deepest net set at 78 fathoms. 
Zenithicus were taken from depths of 26-78 fathoms but were most common in the 
deeper nets. 





Nine gill nets set south of Mott Island took 431 chubs (262 L, zenithicus, 105 
L, kiyi, and 64 L, hoyi) and 3 lake trout. A gang of 10 nets set northeast of Gull Is- 
land were on an extremely uneven bottom, Depths varied in the set from 7-42 fath- 
oms, with one net covering a depth range of 17 fathoms, This gang took 77 lake 
trout, 39 chubs (35 L. hoyi, 4 L, kiyi), 11 herring, and 7 burbot, Three nets set in 
Amygdaloid Channel and left two nights because of high winds took 141 herring, 16 
longnose suckers, 14 lake trout, and 9 burbot, An additional set was made north of 
Thompson's Island for chubs, Lake trout made up the larger percentage of the catch. 


Bathythermograph casts were made from the Apostle Islands to Isle Royale, 
The surface temperature 10 miles northeast of Outer Island was 61,2° F, and from 
there it dropped continuously over the entire distance to Isle Royale where it reach- 
ed 54,70 F, Temperatures below 30 feet were consistently 39°-40° F, 


Commercial fishermen in the Isle Royale area reported schools of herring near 
the surface throughout the summer whereas this situation has not occurred in waters 
adjacent to the Apostle Islands, The fact that surface temperatures are higher inthe 
Apostle Island region may account for the lack of surface schools of herring during 
the summer, 


Bottom samples in the Isle Royale area showed mainly bed rock or silty bottom 
types. Few bottom organisms were found, 
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SURVEY OF FISH POPULATIONS IN WESTERN vessel Cisco from September 9-22, 1958. Adult 
BASIN OF LAKE ERIE CONTINUED (M/V Cisco | yellow perch and sheepshead continued to predomi- 
Cruise 9): Otter trawling in 9 areas in the western| nate among the larger fish in the catches. Young- 
basin of Lake Erie and one area in the centralba- of-the-year of yellow perch, alewife, gizzard shad, 
‘Sin off Lorain, Ohio, was continued by the U. S. | sheepshead, and white bass were common to abun- 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research | dant in most of the catches, The young fish had at- 
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tained the following approximate average total 
lengths in western Lake Erie: yellow perch, 3,7" 
alewife, 3.9" ; gizzard shad, 4,0''; sheepshead, 3. gt 
white bass, 3. 2". The latter two species, Biaeeex 
had wide length ranges, Smelt fry averaged about 
2.6"'". Other species taken commonly were carp, 
emerald shiner, spottail shiner, and troutperch. 
Caught only occasionally were mooneye (only 1), 
adult smelt, white sucker, goldfish, silver chub, 
channel catfish (one large catch near South Bass 
Island), brown bullhead, stonecat, burbot, white 
bass adults, yellow pike (walleye), logperch, and 
fry of white crappie and black crappie. 
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M/V Cisco, research vessel of the Service's Great Lakes Fisheries In- 
vestigation. 

Of special interest were changes in fish stocks 
and environmental conditions at the station off Lo- 
rain, Ohio, in the central basin. During the previ- 
ous several cruises there has been a sharp ther- 
mocline just off the 10-fathom bottom with a scar- 
city of oxygen below the thermocline, Fish catches 
have been extremely small, consisting only of a 
few smelt, yellow perch, and sheepshead. When 
the station was visited during this cruise, however, 
the thermocline was not present, oxygen wasplen- 
tiful at the bottom, and perch and fry of white bass 
and alewives were takeninvery large numbers. Sev- 
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In a special study to obtain information regard- 
ing time of feeding of yellow perch, sheepshead, 
spottail shiners, and troutperch, trawl hauls were 
made east of South Bass Island at 8:30 a.m., 12:00 
noon, 3:30 p.m., and 10:00 p.m, The spottail shin- 
ers and troutperch were preserved for future ex- 
amination, but the yellow perch and sheepshead 
stomachs were examined aboard the Cisco, The 
percentage of stomachs of yellow perch Older than 
yearlings containing food at the various times were 
as follows: 8:30 a.m., 47 percent; 12:00 noon, 68 
percent; 3:30 p.m., 54 percent; 10:00 p.m., 9 per- 
cent, Thus the indications are that during the study 
period the yellow perch fed mostly during the morn- 
ing. The same was true of yearling yellow perch, 
but to a lesser degree. Most all young-of-the-year 
yellow perch had full stomachs in all collections, 
No definite changes were noted in the sheepshead 
stomachs, 


Nylon gill nets of several mesh sizes were set 
southeast of Kelly's Island in 63 fathoms, south- 
west of the Detroit River Light in 3fathoms, and just 
north of the Monroe entrance channel in 3 fathoms, 
All nets were set so that their float lines were 6 
feet below the surface, The catch off Kelly's Is- 
land was largely gizzard shad (61 weighing 50 pounds 
in 300 feet of 25-inch mesh), Three yellow pike and 
little else were taken off the Detroit River Light. 
The set off Monroe, which contained 600 feet each 
of 24- and 3}-inch mesh, caught 80 perch, 17 yellow 
pike, 31 carp, 22 gizzard shad, and a few sheeps- 
head, alewives, goldfish, and channel catfish, 


Shore seining operations were carried out in one 
area near Sandusky, Ohio, and two areas near Mon- 
roe, Mich, Catches consisted mostly of young of 
the year of several species, 


The water in Lake Erie continued to cool very 
slowly. Surface temperatures ranged from 18,49 
to 21.39 C, (65,1° to 70.3° F.). There was no ther- 
mal stratification at any location visited, 


Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


DISTRIBUTION AND AVAILABILITY OF BOTTOM FISH INSIDE 100-FATHOM 


CURVE OF NORTHERN GULF OF MEXICO RESURVEYED (M 





TV Silver | Bay Cruise 





11): To gain further information on the distribution and availability of aeons fish 
(primarily snapper and grouper) to modified otter-trawl gear was the principal ob- 


jective of a 28-day exploratory bottom-trawling trip of the M/V Silver Bay. 
vessel, chartered by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for explor 


This 
atory 
work, returned to Pascagoula, 
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FLORIDA 





Miss., on September 29, 1958. 
Fishing was conducted on the 
Continental Shelf of the northern 
Gulf of Mexico, 


A total of 136 trawling sta- 
tions were made between the Dry 
Tortugas and Freeport, Tex., in 
depths ranging from 8 to 90 fath- 
oms, using a 44" mesh nylonfish 








M/V Silver Bay Cruise 11 (Aug. 





30-Sept. 28, 1958). 


trawl equipped “with 70 feet of roll- 
ers and standard V-D rig. 
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The first half of the trip (August 30-September 13) was directed toward explo- 
ration of the Continental Shelf adjacent to the Florida west coast between Cape San 
Blas and the Dry Tortugas. Inthis area 78 trawling stations were made at depths of 
8 to90 fathoms, Catches of snapper, grouper, etc., were generally poor with indi- 
vidual catches of 0 to 200 pounds of snapper and 0 to 400 pounds of grouper per one- 
hour tow, The total catch for this area was 1,697 pounds of grouper (five species), 
and 1,298 pounds of snapper (seven species). Moderate catches of noncommercial fish 
(predominantly pinfish and grunts) resulted from all tows within the 50-fathom curve 
with a pronounced reduction in catch of all species beyond 50 fathoms. No difficulty 
was experienced in trawling over bottom which had previously been considered un- 
trawlable due to prevalence of loggerhead sponge and coral formations, 


Surface schools of unidentified tuna’and sardine-like fish were observed daily 
throughout this period. 


The primary objective of the second half of the cruise (September 14-Septem- 
ber 19) was to obtain additional information on the seasonal availability of snappers 
in the north and northwest Gulf, 


A total of 58 tows were made between Cape San Blas and Freeport, Tex., in 
depths ranging from 20 to 56 fathoms, Individual catches ranged from 0 to 175 
pounds of red snapper. Total catch for this area was 1,699 pounds ofred snapper. 
Best fishing was again confined to the 40-50 fathom depth range south of Galveston, 
Tex., where the fish were noticeably larger, averaging 17 pounds each, 


Catches from the second phase of the trip were generally poorer than those ob- 
tained from previous cruises, in other seasons, on these same grounds. 


Moderate amounts of noncommercial fish, primarily porgies and small butter- 
fish, were caught in all tows. Numerous subsurface schools were observed daily on 
the vessel's fish finder, and were tentatively identified as chub mackerel, scad, and 
round herring, 


Samples of various species of food and trash fish were collected for laboratory 
study by the Bureau's Technological Section, 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1958, p. 27, andJune 1958, p. 30. 
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EXPLORATORY SHRIMP FISHING OFF NORTHEAST COAST OF SOUTH A- 
MERICA (M/V Oregon Cruise 53): Large pink shrimp were found over extensive 
stretches of the northeast coast of South America by the U. S, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel Oregon during a cruise from August 15- 
October 14, 1958. But catches of brown shrimp in the same area were spotty. 








The cruise was planned to obtain more detailed fishing information on pink 
shrimp (Penaeus duorarum) and brown shrimp (P, braziliensis), which were ob- 
served over wide areas off the Guianas during cruise 47 in November 1957. Atotal 
of 178 40-foot trawl drags were made between the north coast of Trinidad and off 
Cayenne, French Guiana, chiefly in depths of 20 to 40 fathoms, 





Shrimp catches of commercial interest were located in three general areas 
(see chart), Area "A," centered off Chandler Point, British Guiana, yielded night- 
time catches up to 500 pounds of whole shrimp, consisting of 65 percent 26-30 count 
(headless) brown shrimp, 31 percent 16-20 count, and 9 percent 50-60 count (head- 
less) pink shrimp, using a twin 40-foot trawling rig. This trawling area appeared 
to be quite extensive, and the exploratory coverage was not sufficient to either de- 
lineate the best grounds or provide good potential production estimates, In 30-35 
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fathoms, the catches were 98 percent pink shrimp and 2 percent brown shrimp, In 
29 fathoms, the two species were present in equal quantities. In 28 fathoms, the 
catches were exclusively browns, 


Area ''B" provided the best catches of 
the trip. One night of twin-trawling in 29- 
31 fathoms yielded 488 pounds, and one 
night of twin trawling in 27-29 fathoms 
yielded 576 pounds of 16-20 count (headless) 
pink shrimp. Trawling in the 14-25 fath- 
oms range yielded nightly catches of 171 to 
303 pounds (headless) of mixed pink and 
brown shrimp and sea bobs (Xiphopenaeus), 





Trawling in Area ''C" yielded individual 
catches of 15-count (headless) pink shrimp 
of up to 100 pounds (110-minute tow), with 
a 40-foot trawl, but a 4- to 5-knot current 
rendered many drags ineffective. 


Bottom conditions were found quite 
suitable for shrimp trawling in all three 
areas. Although minor tear-ups were not 
infrequent, no gear was lost due to bad bot- 
tom anywhere east of Trinidad. 


Several drags were made in 100-150 
fathoms, off Surinam and French Guiana, 
in an attempt to locate concentrations of a 
reddish-brown shrimp (Solenocera vioscai), 
All catches contained less than 10 pounds of heads-on shrimp. 





Service's exploratory fishing vessel, M/V Oregon. 








One drag, made in 185-200 e i a 
fathoms off northern Trinidad, a8 Ron 
caught 75 pounds of 15-count ‘ 4 
(headless) royal-red shrimp (Hy- 
menopenaeus robustus), 150 pounds . . ae 
of 50-count Penaeus megalops, 40 ' a oc EAN 
pounds of 30-40 count striped = ce cn 
shrimp (Plesionika), and 5 pounds |f— ™ 


of large red Plesiopenaeus ed- 
wardsianus. 























dae 
Good signs of red and lane r I “ a, 
snapper were observed in 20-50 
fathoms east of the Orinoco River. 
Several catches contained from 15 seine pace 
to 25 snappers, averaging to 1 aoa 
pound each. Occasionally, indi- 
vidual red snappers of 15-20 
pounds were caught. Other drags 
caught large individuals of white sea trout, croakers, porgies, cobia, bluefish, and 
grouper. 
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station i ela Be 
@ ~- Double shrimp trawl ‘ r i 
station ~ 


























M/V Oregon Cruise No, 53 (Aug. 15 to Oct, 4, 1958). 


Surface schools were, for the most part, Spanish mackerel, which appeared 
quite commonly off eastern British Guiana. Several, weighing 1 to 2.5 pounds each, 
were caught in the shrimp trawls in the 35-fathom range. One individual was in 
ripe spawning condition, 
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National Fish Week 


FISH COOKERY STRESSED DURING FISH 'N' SEAFOOD WEEK: Duringthe an- 
nual fall Fish 'n' Seafood Week, Which was held from October 6 to 12, 1958, the proper 
method of cooking fish and shellfish was stressed. Properly prepared fish and shell- 
fish are delicious, nutritious, and add variety to the menu. 





The home economists of the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries gave 34 
fish-cookery demonstrations for TV and 2 for the First Annual Food-O-Rama in 
Miami, Fla. In these demonstrations, 1 to 6 recipes, depending on the time, were 
prepared for the viewers or audiences, These recipes featured local fishery prod- 
ucts, whenever possible, including fresh or frozen fish, fresh or frozen shellfish, 
and canned fishery products. 


The recipes prepared in all of these demonstrations are included in the special 
Fish 'n' Seafood Week publication Tips on Cooking Fish and Shellfish, copies of 
which are made available to the audiences and TV viewers upon request. 





In addition to the above activities for Fish 'n' Seafood Week, the home econo- 
mists participated in the September meeting of the Washington Restaurant Associa- 
tion where "Standards, Inspection, and Certification of Fishery Products" were dis- 
cussed. Also they appeared on six radio programs and one home economist attend- 
ed a special promotional dinner for food editors in Boston, Mass., on October 2, 
1958, 


In all the home economists had Fish 'n' Seafood Week activities scheduled in 
19 States and the District of Columbia, 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION FEATURED "FISH 'N' SEAFOOD PARADE" ON 
PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMS: The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ar- 
ranged many public-service appearances of staff Home Economists and Fishery 
Marketing Specialists as part of its participation in the 1958 ''Fish 'n' Seafood Pa- 
rade,"' Industry members appeared on many of the programs with Bureau person- 
nel, 











North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration and Gear Research 


SURF-CLAM EXPLORATION IN NANTUCKET SOUND AREA BY M/V "SUNA- 
PEE:" A survey of hard-shell and surf-clam resources in Nantucket Sound and ad- 
jacent areas was begun by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries chartered ves- 
sel Sunapee on June 2, 1958. The surf-clam, Mactra solidissima, phase of the Bu- 
reau's jet-dredging exploratory survey was initiated on August 4, 1958, in the wa- 
ters south of Martha's Vineyard. Depths from 38-53 feet, in the area from longi-: 
tude 70°39' W., east to Muskeget Channel, were first explored by the Sunapee. 
Commercial concentrations were not found in this area due to hard sand, rocks, 
and clay bottom. 








Dredging operations were then moved to the area longitude 70°03' W., south of 
Nantucket Island, west to longitude 70915' W., in depths of from 34-78 feet. Surf 
clams in this area were not found in commercial quantities. Considerable dead 
shells were present, and the bottom was found to be of hard sand. 


The most encouraging area for commercial production of surf clams was found 
from longitude 70°15' W., west to Muskeget Channel in depths from 43-54 feet, hav- 
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ing a bottom of brown sand and some gravel. 
ing Loran Station 1H-4 and 1H-5 coordinates: 
1H5-1228, 





Fig. 1 - Dredging equipment being hauled in aboard the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries chartered vessel Sunapee. 
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The best tows were within the follow- 
1H4-6330, 1H4-6321, and 1H5-1222, 


Tows of 10-15 minute 
duration were made inaSSW, 
direction and produced from 
9-16 bushels of surf clams, 
having an average size of 
160 millimeters (6.3 inches), 
indicating a very good com- 
mercial potential. 


Some mahogony quahogs, 
Artica islandica, were found 
on both sides of Muskeget 
Channel in depths of 41-48 
feet, on a mixture of mud 
and sand, 


Weather conditions and 
the state of the sea south of 
Nantucket Sound were found 
to be very important factors 
in the jet-dredging operation, 
Any amount of wind from the 
east, south or west, and the 


resulting swells, made fishing operations very difficult, due to the exposed position 


of the fishing grounds. 


Some changes in the 
gear were made to allow 
for the difference in fishing 
conditions in Nantucket 
Sound for hard clams, Ve- 


nus mercenaria, versus 
offshore for surf clams: 
(1) the cutting blade was 
lowered to 8 inches from 
the 55 inches previously 
used in the Nantucket 
Sound hard-shell clam sur- 
vey; (2) an additional 50 
feet of 5-inch hose was 
added because of the in- 
crease in water depth; (3) 
the towing line was length- 
ened; and (4) water pres- 
sures on the jet manifold 
were adjusted to the range 
from 75-90 pounds with 80 


pounds giving the best results. 
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Fig. 2 - Sorting clams dredged by the M/V Sunapee. 


Bottom water temperatures ranged from a high of 71° F, to a low of 60° F., 
and surface temperatures ranged from a high of 71° F, to a low of 64° F, 


Bottom types were found to consist mainly of sand with some mud, with the ex- 
ception of the area west of longitude 70939' W., which has a mixture of sand, rocks, 


and clay. 
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The survey was concluded on August 31, 1958, with the termination of the chart- 
er contract, and the vessel Sunapee was returned to its owner at New Bedford, Mass. 


Bay 


North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


SELECTIVITY OF SCALLOP DREDGES AND LIFE HISTORY STUDIES CON- 
TINUED (M/V Dartmouth Cruise 1): A three-day cruise (September 9-16, 1958) of 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Dartmouth was conducted 
on Georges Bank to compare selectivity of scallop dredges made of 3, 34, and 4- 
inch rings (inside diameter) with a dredge made up of 2-inch rings; census scallop 
stocks; test metered roller; and make spawning observations. The metered roller 
was used to measure the distance the dredge travels over the ocean bottom, 





Forty-six tows were made, of which 18 were with a metered roller. Scallops 
obtained in each tow were measured, Spawning and hydrographic observations were 
made in each work area. Drift bottles were released periodically. Tows were made 
in the area in which scallops were tagged and released on a previous cruise. 


Six tagged scallops were recovered. Length-frequency data totaling 32,400 
scallops were collected from 4 important fishing localities. The data obtainedfrom 
the metered roller are to be checked for accuracy. 


x OK XK OK 


VERTICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN PERCH STUDIED ON GEORGES BANK 
AND IN GULF OF MAINE (M/V Albatross Ill Cruise 117): This cruise of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Albatross III (completed Septem- 
ber 16, 1958) was made to investigate the vertical distribution of ocean perch on the 
southern edge of Georges Bank 
and in the Southwestern Gulf of St 
Maine; and run an International tre 
Geophysical Year hydrographic 
section across Georges Bank, 














Six tows of the No. 4ltrawl 
and 9 tows of the Isaacs-Kidd 
midwater trawl were made in 
200 fathoms of water near Cor- 
sair Canyon, 





A section of 19 hydrograph- 
ic stations were occupied from 
off Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, southwesterly across Georges Bank to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf. Twenty-two tows of the Isaacs-Kidd midwater trawl were made 
at 4 stations in the southwest part of the Gulf of Maine. 


Service's research vessel Albatross III. 


A sample of large 35-42 centimeter (13.8-16.5 inches) ocean perch was collect- 
ed near Corsair Canyon. Twenty baby haddock were taken from the bottom in 200 
fathoms of water. The hydrographic section was run without trouble. Twenty-nine 
bathythermograph casts were made and 136 water samples collected. Small num- 
bers of ocean perch and haddock and large numbers of postlarval whiting were col- 
lected in midwater at each of the 4 stations fished in the Southwest Gulf of Maine. 
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North Atlantic Herring Research 
HERRING LARVAE SURVEY SCHEDULED FOR GEORGES BANK AND GULF 
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OF MAINE: The U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel 
Delaware was scheduled to depart from East Boston, Mass,, on October 6, 1958, to 
conduct a two-week offshore plankton survey in cooperation with the Bureau's North 


Atlantic Herring Investigations. 


Objective of the operation is to measure the abundance and distribution of her- 
ring larvae in the Gulf of Maine and Georges Bank areas, Also, the temperature 
and general circulation pattern of water in the Gulf of Maine and Georges Bank will 


IT 


North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


be investigated. 
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SHRIMP SURVEY IN DEEP 
WATER OFF WASHINGTON-ORE- 
GON COASTS PLANNED (M/V 
John N, Cobb Cruise 40): Explora- 
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M/V John N. Cobb Cruise 40 (Oct. -Nov. 1958), planned area of 
operations. 





tory shrimp fishing off the coasts 
of Oregon and Washington was 


Commercial Fisheries explorato- 
ry fishing vessel John N. Cobb 

from October 6 to November 7, 
1958. 





Exploratory fishing operations 


waters between Yaquina Bay, Oreg., 
and Cape Flattery, Wash., at depths 
between 100 and 500 fathoms--600 
to 3,000 feet. 


The objectives of this cruise 
were to determine the distribution, 
varieties, and abundance of shrimp 
in deep water, and assess whether 
commercial quantities are avail- 
able at these depths. Oceanograph- 


factors which may influence shrimp 
distribution, 


Standard commercial Gulf- 
of-Mexico-type flat shrimp trawls 
were to be used to conduct the 
fishing activities. 
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Oregon 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON BROWNLEE DAM FISH PROBLEMS: Agreement by 
representatives of Federal and State fishery agencies and the Idaho Power Company 
on matters pertaining to fishery facilities at Brownlee and Oxbow Dams on the Snake 
River, Ore., was announced on September 19, 1958, by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 








The announcement was made after an informal meeting in Washington, D. C., 
among representatives of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission, the Oregon Water Resources Board, the Idaho Power Company, and staff 
members of the Federal Power Commission (FPC). 


A synopsis of the matters agreed upon follows: 


The fishery agencies commended the Idaho Power Comapny for its efforts in 
handling emergencies which arose as the result of erosion damage to the fish pas- 
sage facilities at the Oxbow Dam site, downriver from Brownlee. The Power Com- 
pany has in operation emergency facilities designed to handle the fall run of chinook 
salmon now proceeding up the Snake River. Special entrapment facilities have been 
installed, and the fish are being transported by trucks to the waters above Brownlee 
Dam to continue their annual migrations. 


The Idaho Power Company stated that it is assuming responsibility for the op- 
eration and maintenance of the fish passage and fish handling facilities at the proj- 
ect. 


The Company agreed to make an immediate payment of approximately $75,000 
ina lump sum to the Secretary of the Interior for use by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the State Fishery Agencies in the conduct of fish and wildlife studies in ac- 
cordance with the project license. The Company has already advanced $175,000 for 
this purpose. Differences of opinion had arisen about whether certain items of com- 
pany expense could be considered as part of the $250,000 to be made available un- 
der the license, Clarification of this matter resulted in the agreement on the amount 
still due for the studies. 


The Company agreed to make divers available under the direction of the fishery 
agencies for the inspection of the Brownlee forebay fishery net and other fishery 
protective facilities. 


All parties agreed that the Idaho Power Company should be permitted to con- 
tinue operation of its first turbine at Brownlee Dam until October 1, and announce- 
ment was made that the FPC has transmitted the necessary order. The original 
FPC orders relative to the turbines stated that the fish protective facilities should 
be in operation before the starting of the turbine. Because of labor difficulties these 
protective facilities were not ready on scheduled time, and the Company has been 
operating one turbine on agreement with the fishery agencies and under specialord- 
ers from the FPC. It was agreed that the Company would have the right to test a 
second turbine before October 1, 


The Company announced that it had been informed by the contractors that the 
protective facilities at Brownlee Dam would be in place September 26, and would be 
inspected and operating by September 30. The Company also reported that the con- 
tractor had informed it that repair of the fish facilities at Oxbow Dam would be com- 
pleted by September 30. 


It was also agreed that the effectiveness of the fish passage facilities would be 
fully evaluated and that some continuing program in this connection would be neces- 
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sary. It was not determined whether the Company would carry on the program it- 
self or would furnish the Fishery Agencies the funds for this work. 


The Fishery Agencies stated that the $250,000 made available by the Company 
through the FPC for research on fishery problems might not be sufficient to com- 
plete the task. 


The States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service are directly concerned with Columbia River Basin fishery problems, The 
Service is the coordinating agency. 


OK IK KK 


BROWNLEE DAM FISH BARRIER INSPECTED BY DIVERS: SCUBA divers 
were due to dive 120 feet below the surface of the lake behind Brownlee Dam on 
September 23, 1958, to give final inspection to the fish-net barrier recently placed 
in operation by a power company, the Director of the Oregon Fish Commission 
announced on September 22. 





Checking of the barrier net by divers will be under the direction of a fishery 
engineer of Everett, Wash., who serves as consultant to the Commission and other 
fishery agencies. On inspecting the net before it was lowered into place, the fish- 
ery engineer found numerous small defects. The final testing by divers will deter- 
mine whether these have been satisfactorily repaired. 


The "skimmer" net is one-half mile long and“120 feet deep, riding on floats in 
the forebay waters of Brownlee Dam, It is made of wire and saran mesh with holes 
small enough to prevent the passage of downstream migrant fingerling salmon and 
steelhead. They are induced into traps behind the barrier where they are to be si- 
phoned into tank trucks which haul them below Brownlee and Oxbow Dams so they 
may proceed downriver to the Pacific Ocean. 


"Everyone is watching the operation with the greatest of interest,"' said the Di- 
rector, ''The Snake River runs of adult salmon and steelhead depend on the success 
of the salvage operations at the damaged Oxbow fish trap. The 'skimmer' device at 
Brownlee Dam is just as important for the fingerlings as the Oxbow trap is for the 
spawners, Both must function well to accommodate one of the finest fall king salm- 
on runs in recent times," he said. 


ae OK aK KK 


BIOLOGISTS OBSERVE SALMON SALVAGE OPERATIONS AT THE OXBOW 
DAMSITE: The Oregon State Fisheries Director, revealed on October 2, 1958, that 
Oregon Fish Commission biologists continued to observe operations and advise the 
power company on biological aspects of fish-salvage operations at the Oxbow dam- 
site on the Snake River until passage problems were resolved, 





Diversion of the river back through the tunnel above the now-repaired fish trap 
was scheduled about October 6, 1958. This was expected to influence the fish mov- 
ing upstream and those which were already present in the Oxbow area. 


Biologists were hoping that the thousands of fish then in the area below the 
Oxbow cofferdam would retreat with the water downstream around the Oxbow to the 
repaired trap as the attraction water is cut off from the main channel and sent 
through the diversion tunnel, 


If the early-run chinook salmon remained in the pools below the cofferdam, they 
would have to be trapped and lifted by temporary and makeshift devices to tank trucks 
waiting to release them into the river above Brownlee Dam. 


ae ee 
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STATE HATCHERY PROGRAM TO BE EVALUATED: In keeping with the pres- 
ent stepped-up interest in halting the general decline of Pacific Coast salmon runs, 
the Oregon Fish Commission announced on July 30, 1958, that it will launch a com- 
prehensive evaluation of past and present Commission hatchery activities. The State 
Fisheries Director said a significant feature of the new program will be a historical 
review of the Commission's hatchery program, dating back to 1887. 





He stated, 'In order that the project move as rapidly as possible, the present 
Director of Fish Culture will be appointed to the newly-created position of consult- 
ing analyst, effective August 1. This new assignment will permit the consulting an- 
alyst to devote full attention to a topic with which he is thoroughly familiar." The 
new appointee has been actively employed in all phases of salmon hatchery opera- 
tions for more than 36 years. He has been in charge of the Fish Commission's 
hatchery program since 1945. 


"Artificial propagation of salmon is the largest single activity in which the 
Oregon Fish Commission is now engaged," the State Fishery Director pointed out. 
Almost two-thirds of the Commission's $5 million biennial budget is directed to- 
wards hatchery construction and operation. 


He also said it is possible that hatcheries may be the only practical means of 
preserving particular segments of the region's sizable salmon runs if certain fish- 
power problems cannot be solved. "Changing stream environments brought about 
largely by dam construction today pose a serious threat to the future of salmon in 
the Pacific Northwest. Hatcheries may be the only answer in some situations," the 
Oregon Fisheries Chief explained. 


"On the other hand," he continued, "there are several questions relating to salm- 
on propagation in Oregon that the Commission feels must be answered. He said 
there have been instances where Fish Commission hatcheries apparently have not 
come up to expectations due to disease, diet, and other technical problems, 


''We hope the proposed study will open up new avenues of approach towards im- 
proving the efficiency and economy of salmon hatchery operations," he concluded, 


A 


Oysters 


LONG ISLAND SOUND HAS GOOD OYSTER SET: There has been an exception- 
ally good oyster set along the Connecticut coast of Long Island Sound from Norwalk 
to New Haven, reports the Acting Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' 
Milford (Conn.) Laboratory. This represents the first good, general setting in this 
area since 1945. Previous years of successful reproduction were 1930, 1939, 1940, 
and 1944, 





The sudden appearance of ready-to-set oyster larvae in plankton samples, when 
previous samples in the same area contained no earlier stages, indicates that the 
larvae that set in the Bridgeport-Millford-New Haven area are not from local par- 
ents but are carried in by currents from other areas, Information concerning the 
circulation pattern in Long Island Sound and the effect of minor storms is necessary 
to determine (1) the location of the parents of these young oysters, and (2) where 
Spawning beds should be placed to produce a set in a desired area. 


The excellent set of oysters this year could restore the Long Island Sound oys- 
ter industry if it were not for the fact that starfish resulting from the successful 
1957 year-class are still extremely abundant. Attempts by the industry to remove 
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starfish from seed oyster beds and to prevent further invasion have been only mod- 
erately successful, The oystermen are pessimistic about the chances of saving a 
significant quantity of this excellent set. 


The efficiency of starfish control methods now in use by the industry was evalu- 
ated by four biologists using diving apparatus. These direct observations disclosed 
much new information concerning the behavior of starfish which indicates that con- 
trol of this predator may be even more difficult than previously believed. Paths 
through an oyster bed which had been cleared of starfish by dredges or mops be- 
came reinfested within half an hour, The movement of the starfish was found to be 
much more rapid than previously believed because of the fact that they are so easily 
carried or assisted in their movements by water currents. 


OK OK OK 


STUDY OF STARFISH PREDATOR PROBLEM IN LONG ISLAND SOUND DE- 
VELOPS PERTINENT DATA: The ability of the starfish to move 6=8 inches a minute 
fs one factor which has made the starfish a serious predator of the Long Island 
Sound, oyster biologists of the Milford, Conn,, Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries report, Another factor, they pointed out, is that the current star- 
fish population on the oyster grounds is as high as 14 per square yard, or about 3 
every 2 square feet. 








These two factors have combined to render ineffective much of the equipment 
used by oystermen to protect their resource from this predator. Final word on the 
effectiveness of other means of predator control awaits completion of a current 
study. 


The Milford Laboratory has several oyster-research projects under way buta 
summer ''special'' was ordered on the starfish menace off Long Island. Four of the 
Bureau's divers equipped with SCUBA (self-contained underwater breathing appara- 
tus) were used in the study. The divers worked in about 30 feet of water and the 
following conclusions were reported: 


1, The mechanical implements used to protect the oyster beds from the star- 
fish--the suction dredge, the oyster dredge, a turtle dredge, and the starfish mops-- 
do not give the desired protection and only serve to reduce the population to some 
extent. 


2. The dredges clean a path around the oyster bed but within half an hour the 
starfish from the side have moved in and the path is again filled with the predators, 


3. The chemical applicators--quicklime spreaders--are still being observed, 
but they appear to hold more promise for controlling this predator than do the 
dredges. 

4, The starfish is attached to the bottom, apparently, only when feeding. 


5. It is buoyant enough to remain just above the floor of the Sound, moving on 
very short, tubular legs or feet. 


6. The starfish moves on its own power 6-8 inches a minute, with a light cur- 
rent, across the current, or against a current. 


7, A strong current naturally will affect the speed of the predator. 


8. The highest population found was 681 starfish to 50 square yards. 
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The SCUBA-equipped divers learned that the mops and dredges are only about 
50 percent efficient, having the tendency to push about half of the starfish to one 
side instead of capturing them. This defect can be remedied to a considerable ex- 
tent now that it is known, But even with the mechanical equipment working at top ef- 
ficiency the numbers of starfish present and their ability to move results in the 
quick reinvasion of a cleaned path, 


There are several kinds of dredges, some using the vacuum-cleaner principle 
and others more or less scooping the starfish from the bottom. The mop is a hori- 
zontal bar to which is appended several long-strand cotton mops. As the bar moves 
across the floor of the Sound the fibers tend to extend upward. The starfish, routed 
from the bottom by the bar, are caught in the fibers. 


Two types of quicklime spreaders are being observed in action. These operate 
near the bottom and eject quicklime which reaches the starfish and sets up a condi- 
tion which destroys the predator, 


The reason why starfish periodically ''explode" into tremendous populations is 


not known, 
AGP 


Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 


TILAPIA REARING FOR TUNA BAIT SHOWS PROMISE: The experimental tila- 
pia bait-rearing project of the Bureau's Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 
(POFI) at Paia, Maui, produced some 195,000 fry during August 1958, an amount of 
fry that when reared to bait size should equal about 195 buckets or scoops of bait. 
The Maui project was designed to test the economic feasibility of Ene tilapia as 
tuna bait and the production rates to date ( 
would indicate that the results of this pi- 
lot plant will be favorable. The bait when 
reared to suitable size is being delivered 
to commercial tuna vessels fishing from 
Maui ports, and the results of the utili- 
zation of this bait by these vessels are 
being carefully observed by a POFI sci- 
entist. 











While utilization of tilapia bait atsea yO a ia (Tila a+" bica) 
from this plant has resulted in only a few we ee 
fishing trips to date, the catches made suggest that this live bait may be converted 
to tuna at the rate of 50 pounds of tuna to 1 pound of bait. This high conversion rate 
stems in part from the hardiness of the tilapia, since unlike most wild live bait fish- 
es they will live indefinitely in the wells, permitting the fishermen to use them on 
schools of their choice. In contrast, wild bait fish, at least the species available in 
Hawaii, will not live long in a bait well, and fishermen are therefore under pressure 
to use their bait on any school encountered, If none are found, the bait then dies in 
afew days. The hardiness of tilapia gives promise of eventual full utilization of mid- 
ocean tunas as well as freeing fishermen from the vagaries of capturing and holding 
wild bait-fish species. 





% OK OK OK 


TUNA TAGGING PROGRAM PROVIDES INFORMATION ON GROWTH RATES: 
There were two albacore tag recoveries reported to the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations Laboratory during August. These 
were the 13th and 14th recoveries from a total of 1,201 albacore tagged and released 
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in the North Pacific between January 1954 and July 1958. The retovery rate now 
stands at 1,2 percent. The 13th recovery was of a fishtaggedlast summer, July 16, 
1957, by the Bureau's M/V Hugh M. Smith at 44°47' N. latitude, 130°04' W. longi- 
tude. It was retaken by the MiV Bernard Pedro, a San Diego, Calif., albacore boat, 
at about 32° N. latitude, 122° W. Iongitude, on August 22, 1958. This fish grew at 
the rate of about 8 pounds a year. The 14th recovery, also by a San Diego boat, the 
M/V Paul C., was made on August 23, 1958, at 32015' N., 122°30' W. This fish had 
been tagged by the Bureau's M/V Charles H. Gilbert on November 14, 1956, at 38°N, 
128°25' W. This albacore grew at a computed rate of about 11 pounds a year. There 
have been a sufficient number of tag recoveries to make reasonably accurate esti- 
mates possible of albacore growth, These estimates indicate that the albacore prob- 
ably grows at a less rapid rate than some of the other tunas for which growth rates 
are known, such as the skipjack and the yellowfin tuna, 








The skipjack tagging program conducted in Hawaiian waters has been an out- 
standingly successful one. During this month some 13 tags were recovered, of which 
all but 2 were released during the year. The two long-term recoveries were fish re- 
leased during the first week of September 1957 off Hilo, Hawaii, and were recovered 
off the Kona coast of Hawaii after 11 and 12 months at liberty. Based on an average 
weight of 4 pounds at the time of release, these fish had increased in weight 0.9 and 
0.7 pounds a month, respectively. Since May 1957 a total of 12,684 skipjack have 
been tagged, of which 1,226 have been recovered for an over-all recovery rate of 9.7 
percent. The longest period between release and recovery has been 1 year, and the 
greatest distance traveled has been 330 miles from Hawaii to Niihau. The principal 
value of this tagging program has been in the information it has provided on the 
growth rate of skipjack since all tags were put on fish in Hawaiian waters and were 
recovered from fish in Hawaiian waters, Aside from local movements within the 
Hawaiian archipelago this tagging program has not provided much information on 
migration of skipjack in the central Pacific. 


D>) 


Philadelphia 


NEW WHOLESALE MARKET FOR FISH UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA: With work progressing rapidly on the initial wholesale produce market 
project, ground was broken late in July for a second section of the market at the new 
Food Distribution Center, located on the east side of Lawrence Street above Pattison 
Avenue, in South Philadelphia. The second unit will be the new Seafood Market. It 
will occupy an area of about eight acres, will cost a little over $1 miliion, and will 
house 25 individual fishery stores which have been leased to the Wholesale Seafood 
Merchants Association of Philadelphia. The Association has in turn subleased the 
stores to individual wholesale fishery dealers. This new market will provide up-to- 
date facilities for receiving, shipping, and wholesaling fishery products in Phila- 
delphia, 








Sardines 


EARLY SEASON LANDINGS IN CALIFORNIA WATERS BETTER THIS YEAR: 
Reports that Monterey Bay, Calif., once again is yielding enough sardines to herald 
a return to ''the good old days" are encouraging, but brought a note of caution from 
the California Department of Fish and Game, 











The Marine Resources Chief for the Department said that during August (first 
month of the open season north of Pt. Arguello) Monterey Bay produced only 500 
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tons of sardines--better than the almost zero mark of the last decade, but muchless 
than the 37,000 tons in August 1945, the last good year of the California sardine 
fishery. 


Up to September 12, he pointed out, Monterey Bay itself has been yielding little 
or no tonnage and the processing plants along ''Cannery Row" have had to depend on 
the 200-400 tons a day trucked in from Avila and Morro Bay. By contrast, in 1945 
the September tonnage from Monterey waters alone reached a peak of 49,000 tons-- 
then dropped off to the vanishing point in later years, 


This year's August tonnage handled by Monterey canners totaled 4,200 tons, 
with Morro Bay and San Simeon waters producing most of it. This figure, the Ma- 
rine Resources Chief explained, was little more than a one-day catch when sardines 
were plentiful in Central California, 


"In former years, too," he said, ''canners would not accept the small fish they're 
glad to get now. This year's sardine catch has been averaging a bit over eight inch- 
es (mostly year-old fish). 


"A normal fish population includes many age groups so that one or two poor 
spawning years would not greatly harm the fishery." "Now, however," he reported, 
"the sardines need achance to rebuild their numbers in Central and Northern Cali- 
fornia waters without being exploited the moment they show signs of revival. 


"There is some concern among informed fishermen and canners," he warned, 
"that by heavily harvesting the year-old sardines we may be ‘killing the goose' be- 
fore it has a chance to lay its golden egg." 


2 . 


a, 
Shrimp 


THREE TYPES OF SHRIMP NETS TESTED OFF CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 
COASTS (M/V WN. B. Scofield Cruise 58-S-4): An exploratory survey of the conti- 
nental shelf from Coos Bay to Winchester Bay, Ore., and from Trinidad Head to 
Redding Rock, Calif., was made by the California Department of Fish and Game re- 
search vessel N. B. Scofield from June 16-July 19, 1958, to test the incidental fish 
catch made with three types of shrimp nets: (1) semi-balloon trawl having 60-foot 
head rope, furnished by the Oregon Fish Commission and the Washington Depart- 
ment of Fisheries; (2) flat trawl having 40-foot head rope, furnished by the States 
of Oregon and Washington; and (3) beam trawlhaving 20-foot beam, furnished by 
California, Other objectives of the cruise were: (1) to take a systematic series of 
bathythermograph casts coincident with trawling; (2) collect live ocean shrimp, 
Pandalus jordani, for observation and experimentation; and (3) collect specimens 














as requested by other departmental investigations. 


Areas of Study: Two general study areas were established. The initial area 
was situated northwest of Coos Bay, Ore. This site was chosen for two reasons: 
(1) the Coos Bay area approximated the geographical center of distribution of the 
ocean shrimp (P. jordani); and (2) this region represented a centrally-located work- 
ing area for the three state agencies of Washington, Oregon, and California partici- 
pating in the study of the ocean shrimp fishing-gear problem. The second study area 
was situated off Trinidad Head, Calif. 





Each area of study was divided into a series of numbered blocks which were 


constructed to include an area inshore of the shrimp grounds, the shrimp grounds, 
and an offshore area, 
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The Oregon shrimp grounds were divided into a series of 10 blocks, each five 


nautical miles square. 


The California shrimp area was divided into 24 blocks, each 


2+ nautical miles square. The block plan was designed to facilitate assessment of 


the most diverse shrimp-fish relationships as possible, 


It was not anticipated nor 


intended that shrimp would be captured in every tow, 
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M/V N. B. Scofield Cruise 58-S-4 
(June 16-July 19, 1958). 





Gear Operations: For the net tests to be con- 
sidered comparable the following criteria were used: 
(1) within each block area the fishing sequence for 
the three types of shrimp nets was randomly select- 
ed; (2) within each block all three units of gear were 
fished on the same date; (3) the fishing sequence for 
the blocks within a general study area was deter- 
mined by random selection; and (4) the course head- 
ing, depth, and distance each net traveled was rea- 
sonably approximated. 





Catch Records: The catch of each tow was seg- 
regated by species. Weights were then taken of three 
general groups--shrimp, fish, and miscellaneous in- 
vertebrates. Fish specimens were enumerated and 
measured, Samples of shrimp were taken for study 
ashore, 





Work Summary: A total of 83 tows was made, 
8 of which were considered not comparable; thus, 
there were 25 comparable tows made with each type 
of shrimp gear. 





Comparative tows were made at depths ranging 
from 36 to 110 fathoms, 


Over 90 miles of ocean bottom was covered in 
the 83 thirty-minute tows. Over 48,000 individual 
fish were captured and of this number 23,700 were 
measured, Of the total number of fish taken, 18,750 
were slender sole, Lyopsetta exilis, a commercially- 
unimportant species, 





Seventy-six of the 83 tows contained shrimp. 
The calculated catch per hour ranged from zero to 
640 pounds, Seventeen sample tows captured shrimp 
in quantities greater than 100 pounds per 30 minutes 
of fishing time. 


Preliminary examination of the data indicates that the catch composition of the 
three gear types was similar with the exception of groundfish (rockfish, Sebastodes 


sp., hake, Merluccius productus, and sablefish, Anoplopoma fimbria). 


The semibal- 








loon trawl captured a higher proportion of these fish than did either of the other two 
types of gear, probably because the mouth of the semiballoon trawl had a greater 
fishing height and thus captured more of the fish that lie just above the bottom. 


Five of the 10 Coos Bay shrimp area blocks were completed. Twenty of the 24 


California blocks were fished. 


Failure of the bathythermograph to record prevented completion of the bottom 


temperature series, 


Live shrimp and fish species were delivered to Steinhart Aquarium, Calif. 
Academy of Sciences, 
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South Carolina 


FISHERIES BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROG- 
RESS, JULY-SEPTEMBER 1950: Oyster Research: 
Seed oyster studies were an important part of the 
activities during this year's third quarter at the 
Bears Bluff Laboratories, Wadmalaw Island, S.C. 
The value of different types of cultch as collectors 
of seed oysters was reconsidered. Longevity of 
wire netting used in troughs and seed oyster bas- 
kets was compared with cotton webbing. 











An experimental shipment of finger-nail size 
young oysters was made to an oyster firm of Long 
Island, N. Y. These seed were shipped in a truck 
to New York and despite the mid-July heat plus an 
unscheduled delay arrived in good condition. 


Another experimental shipment of seed was 
made to St, Thomas in the Virgin Islands, Excel- 
lent cooperation of a domestic airline made it pos- 
sible to send the young oysters in a pressurized 
cabin. They withstood the shipment in good condi- 
tion but unfortunately did not long survive preda- 
tion in West Indian waters from oyster drills. A 
second shipment of seed sent as air freight in an 
unpressurized compartment did not survive trans- 
portation. 


Still other South Carolina seed oysters were 
shipped to the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory 
of Maryland where a biologist will recheck his 
earlier conclusions that South Carolina seed thrive 
best in northern waters when shipped early in the 
season, 


Under the impetus of the Hughes Foundation 
Grant, work is continuing on the pond cultivation 
of oysters. Plantings of seed under control and 
experimental conditions were carried out. The 
constant flight to control blue crabs and mud 
crabs--the most serious deterrent to pond cultiva- 
tion--is never-ending. A careful survey of vari- 
ous diseases in pond-cultivated oysters was made 
during a visit to the Laboratories by an outstand- 
ing authority on oyster diseases. With his advice 
and cooperation new experiments in the ponds are 
being conducted which may shed light on the age- 
old*question as to why oysters in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and northeastern Florida are almost en- 
tirely intertidal. 


In August leased and "wild" oyster beds in the 
Toogoodoo, Leadenwah, and Wadmalaw Rivers were 
inspected with an oyster biologist from British 
Columbia, The Canadian biologist, with years of 
experience in growing and importing seed oysters 
from Japan to the northwest coast of North Amer- 
ica, expressed the opinion that South Carolina had 
a great potential as a seed-oyster producing State. 


Shrimp Research: Offshore exploratory work 
was limited during the quarter, However, one 
cruise made in July was very productive of rock 
shrimp from 2 to 6 inches in length witha modal 
length of 3.5 inches. Along the 20-fathom curve 
a series of 4 drags during the night of July 10 and 
11 yielded 25 pounds of rock shrimp per 30-min- 
ute drag with a 20-foot net. Had full size commer- 
cial gear been available and drags made for one 











hour or so instead of 30 minutes, it seems likely 
that 6 or 8 boxes of shrimp could have been taken 
that night. Unquestionably much of the success of 
these drags were due to the new deep-water echo- 
sounder now in operation on the research vessel 
T-19, 


All regular trawling stations (established in 
1953) at sea, in the sounds, and in the rivers were 
regularly visited again during the quarter, The 
index of availability of commercially-valuable fish, 
blue crab, and shrimp taken in experimental tows 
this year can be compared with those made from 
1953 through 1957. Commercial fish such as gray 
sea trout (weakfish), king whiting, croaker, and 
spot are about as abundant this year as in previous 
years. Blue crabs, on the other hand, were almost 
twice as numerous during this 1958 quarter as they 
were during similar periods from 1953 through 
1957. White shrimp are 4 or 5 times fewer and 
appeared much later this year. The number of 
white shrimp found in offshore waters was extreme- 
ly scarce, and it was not until the latter part of July 
that tiny white shrimp made their appearance in the 
inshore waters, These shrimp were first found in 
water as low as 4 parts per thousand salinity, or 
about one-eighth sea strength. Brown shrimp were 
a little late in appearing but were about 3 times 
more numerous than in previous years. Not only 
do the Laboratory records indicate this, but shrimp 
landings in South Carolina as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries show that almost 
a half million pounds more of shrimp were landed 
in July 1958 than in July of 1957, 


Pond Cultivation of Shrimp: In this quarter an 
inconclusive experiment was made to test the pos- 
sibility of breeding shrimp in ponds. Seven female 
and 5 male brown shrimp, Penaeus aztecus, were 
introduced into a quarter-acre experimental pond 
which had been filled with strained and filtered salt 
water, Since no larval or post-larval shrimp have 
been found, it is clear that these shrimp did not 
successfully spawn in the pond. Thisis bynomeans 
offered as proof that shrimp cannot be bred in ponds, 
but it suggests that this method of stocking shrimp 
for cultivation will be quite difficult. 








Other pond experiments, some of which are still 
continuing, were carried out on the mortality of 
stocked shrimp; growth differences between fed 
and unfed shrimp; and differences of growth and 
survival of stocked shrimp in ponds with different 
substrata, All this adds to the growing collection 
of information on cultivating shrimp in ponds. 


After a visit to Bears Bluff by the Director of 
Inland Fisheries Research for Indonesia and by the 
Director of Inland Fisheries for Thailand, certain 
structural changes suggested by these men are now 
being made to control ingress of shrimp into one of 
the Laboratory's larger ponds. Both Directors re- 
affirmed the fact that in many Oriental countries 
two crops of shrimp can be produced a year, and 
that a yield of 500 pounds of shrimp per acre was 
not impossible. (Progress Report No. 37, July- 
September 1958, of the Bears f Laboratories.) 
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Standards 


MEETING HELD ON PROPOSED HADDOCK AND HALIBUT STANDARD: Fro- 
zen halibut steaks and haddock fillets may soon be added to those fishery products 
for which voluntary Federal quality standards are promulgated, according to the 
present plans of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 





Laboratory research by the Bureau on the proposed standards has proceeded 
to a point permitting preliminary discussions with interested segments of the fish- 
ing industry, distributors, and consumers. These discussions were held in four 
key cities. 


Following the preliminary discussions the formal Notice of Proposed Rule 
Making will be issued, Such notice will provide for a 30-day period to permit fur- 
ther consideration by the industry and others, after which the formal standards and 
the effective dates will be announced. 





The cities in which the discussions were held follow: Boston, frozen haddock 
fillets, October 7, 1958; New York City, frozen haddock fillets and halibut steaks, 
October 8; Chicago, frozen haddock fillets and halibut steaks, October 10; Seattle, 
halibut steaks, October 15. 


Promulgation of voluntary quality standards and maintenance of an inspection 
service were transferred from the U. 8. Department of Agriculture tothe U.S, Depart- 
ment of the Interior on July 1, 1958, Previously standards had been developed by 
the Department of the Interior, but promulgation of the standards and the inspection 
of fishery products had been the legal responsibility of the Department of Agriculture, 


Standards already in effect apply to frozen fried fish sticks, frozen raw bread- 
ed shrimp, and frozen fish blocks (which are the raw material from which fish sticks 
are made), Fish sticks and shrimp which have been processed in accordance with 
these standards may be identified by the consumer as "Grade A" or "Grade B," both 
of which meet rigid standards of wholesomeness and workmanship and have been 
processed under sanitary conditions, 


There are many fishery products for which standards have not yet been estab- 
lished. These can not be given a "grade" designation, but if they have been process- 
ed under continuous inspection they are so marked. 


Since this inspection service is something for which the processor must pay, he 
has the choice of marketing his product with or without the inspection symbol, "Lot 
inspection'' is available should a processor desire only occasional inspection of his 
product. In such a case the package may bear the following statement: ''This pack- 
age is one of a lot from which samples have been inspected by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior." 


Up to the present time, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries reports, 16 large 
processing plants are operating under continuous inspection, requiring the services 
of 22 trained inspectors. 





Tuna 


FROZEN TUNA TRANS-SHIPMENTS FROM PERU TO UNITED STATES: Trans- 
shipments of frozen tuna (some caught by United States flag vessels operating out of 
Peru) from Peru to the United States by specially-built or converted refrigerated 
carriers are being stepped up with the addition of a new vessel, the German-owned 
and operated Ingred Hern, 
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The addition of the Ingred Hern, a modern 700-ton refrigerated vessel now on 
its maiden voyage, brings the number of reefer vessels operating to four: the Ice- 
flower under the Norwegian flag; the Puerto del Sol under the Panamanian flag; and 
the Beatriz sailing under the Peruvian flag. While not identical in construction, 
each of these vessels carries approximately 700 tons of refrigerated tuna. They 
are Diesel-powered, with speeds of 10-11 knots, which enables them to make round 
trips from Peru to the United States west coast ports of San Pedro or San Diego 
every 30 days if sufficient fish are available. 





These refrigerated reefer vessels pick up tuna from various ports in Peru and 
Ecuador, where the tuna are held in shoreside freezers, Cargos are made up from 
tuna landed by Peruvian or Ecuadoran vessels, and tuna landed by American flag 
vessels based in Peru or Ecuador, These vessels land their catches at the freezers, 
where they are graded for quality, with the better fish consigned to canners in San 
Pedro and San Diego, Calif. 


From January 1 through August 31, 1958, these vessels delivered 7,680 tons of 
tuna to California canneries--2,634 tons of which was caught by United States flag 
vessels and 4,996 tons caught by South American vessels. Cargo vessels with limit- 
ed refrigeration facilities, on regular runs, also carry frozen tuna, but their capac- 
ities are limited and if any volume is to be shipped the regularly-scheduled vessels 


cannot handle the fish. 


=—- 


re, United States Fishing Fleet! Additions 


> JULY 1958: A total of 78 vessels of 5 net tons and over were issued first docu- 
S ments as fishing craft in July 1958. Compared with the same month of 1957, this 
was an increase of two vessels. The Gulf States continued to lead with 29 vessels, 
the Pacific area was second with 18, and the South Atlantic third with 15. 



























































Table 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as [Table 2-U.S. Vessels Issued 
Fishing Craft, by Areas, July 1958 First Documentsas Fishing 
Avea July January-July | Total |Craft, by Tonnage, July 1958 
- 1958 | 1957 |] 195847 |19572/ | 1957 | Net Tons umber 
Sib et Ees UNGENDE?) i616) Zieh ie Ws B40) Wises eRe 30 
New England .. - 2 10 13 19 10°%0 ID ehestes 14 
Middle Atlantic. 2 5 9 18 23 1:20 %0 “20 ::.a5% 9 
Chesapeake ... 11 9 55 60 104 ')).30: to; 458: wi% acl 13 
South Atlantic. . 15 16 76 71 130 40to 49 ..... 7 
AEE REE ate Sarg 29 20 178 81 166. | $0:40-:69 ic: vce. 3 
POR «6 66-0 Ks 18 14 84 78 102 | 60to 69 ..... 1 
Great Lakes... 2 - 5 4 8 1340 to 349 2.4.48 1 
een 1 9 24 36 48 SOCAL se bins 18 
Puerto Rico... - 1 - 1 1 
Virgin Islands . - - 1 - - i at 
Total... .. | 78 | 16 | 44% 1 902] O01], ishing craft that were 
2/Revised. issued documents as fishing 
Note: Vessels assigned to the various sections on the basis of theirhome ports. craft during the first 7 months 


of 1958 totaled 442 vessels-- 
an increase of 80 vessels as compared with the same period of 1957, Of the vessels 
documented for fishing, 40 percent were reported from the Gulf States, 
1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, JUNE 1958: Imports of edible fresh, frozen, 
and processed fish and shellfish into the United States during June 1958 were up 15,0 
percent in quantity and 14.3 percent in value as compared with May 1958. Increases 
in June this year over the preceding month were due primarily to a sharp rise inthe 
imports of fresh and frozen tuna (15,3 

















Table 1 - United States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery million as compared with 7.4 million 
Products, June_1958_with Comparisons wi pounds), Seasonal shipments of fresh 
Te sty Sane T'Year] and frozen salmon from Canada also 





19581 19571 1957 11958] 1957 | 1957] accounted for 1.7 million pounds of the 
(Millions of Lbs.) | . (Millions of $).| increase during this period, 


























Imports: 
Fish & shellfish: . 
Fresh, frozen, & As compared with June 1957, the 
processedi/ .. 83.3 |58.2| 837.0 | 25.5 | 19.0 |248.4) imports this June were higher by 43.2 
T . ‘ : 
Exports: percent in quantity and 34.2 percent in 
Fish & shellfish: z s 
Pacened only value, This was due to higher imports 
(excluding fresh & | for fresh and frozen tuna (up about 8,7 
frozen) . . + 1.9) 7.0) 69.7] 0.6) 1.3] 16.8) million pounds), canned tuna in brine 





1/Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juices, and 
other specialties. 








and oil (up about 2.2 million pounds), 
canned salmon (up about 2.4 million 
pounds), and increases of about 1.0 million pounds each in the imports of groundfish 
fillets and blocks, frozen shrimp, and lobster tails. 





Exports of processed fish and shellfish in June 1958 were up by 34.9 percent 
in quantity and 100.0 percent in value as compared with May 1958. Compared with 
the same month in 1957, the exports in June 1958 were down by 72.4 percent in quan- 
tity and 53.8 percent in value, The sharp decreases in both quantity and value this 
June as compared with the same month in 1957 were due primarily to a shortage of 
canned Pacific and jack mackerel, and California sardines. 


% OK OK OK 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS, SEPTEMBER 1958: Imports of cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean perch fillets (including blocks)into the United States 
during September 1958 totaled 11.0 million pounds--an increase of 2.1 million pounds 
or 24 percent compared with the same month of 1957. Although Canada dropped 1.8 
million pounds below August 1958 as supplier, it still ranked first in volume with 
8.3 million pounds, 





During the first nine months of 1958, imports of cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
cusk, and ocean perch fillets (including blocks) amounted to 111.0 million pounds. 
This was a gain of 5 percent compared with the same period of last year. Imports 
from Canada accounted for 71 percent of the total followed by Iceland with 15 per- 
cent, and Denmark with 8 percent. The remaining 6 percent was comprised of im- 
ports from eight other countries. 

Note: See Chart 7 in this issue. 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA, JANUARY-AUGUST 30, 
1958: The quantity of tuna canned in brine which may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1958 at the 124-percent rate of duty has been estab- 
lished as 44,693,874 pounds. Any imports in excess of this established quota will be 
dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem, 





Imports from January 1-August 30, 1958, amounted to 31,034,647 pounds, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Bureau of Customs, This leaves a balanceof 
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13,659,227 pounds of the quota which may be reported during the balance of 1958 at 
the 124-percent rate of duty. Last year from January 1-August 31 a total of 27,259,296 


pounds had been imported. 


KOK KK 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY PROD- 
UCTS, JANUARY-JULY 1958: Imports: GROUNDFISH FIL- 
LETS AND BLOCKS: Imports for the first seven months of 
1958 were 5 percent above those of the similar period of 
1957. July 1958 imports of cod fillets were 76 percent 
higher than in July 1957, whereas imports of haddock, hake, 
pollock, and cusk fillets were down 41 percent, Imports of 
ocean-perch fillets showed an 80 percent gain over those of 
July 1957; shipments from Canada were nearly double those 
of last year. Seven-month imports of blocks and slabs were 
higher than during the comparable period of 1957, due main- 
ly to increased receipts from Denmark and Norway. 





FISH BITS: Nearly 8 million pounds of this new groundfish 
product were imported from Iceland during April-July 1958. 


FROZEN SALMON: A 46-percent increase in July receipts 
brought the 1958 seven-month total 29 percent above the com- 
parable 1957 total. 


FROZEN TUNA: July 1958 imports of yellowfin and skip- 
jack tuna from Japan were 44 percent above those in July 
1957; seven months imports were 38 percent higher than for 
the comparable 1957 period. Imports of frozen albacore 
tuna were 11 percent lower during July and 16 percent lower 
for the seven-month period, 


TUNA LOINS AND DISCS: Total imports through July were 
down 51 percent from the similar 1957 period. 


CANNED TUNA: A-56-percent gain in July shipments brought 
imports for the first seven months 14 percent above the com- 
parable 1957 period. The Japanese tuna industry initiated a 
canned tuna advertising campaign in the United States on a 
small scale, 


FRESH AND FROZEN LOBSTER: July imports of common 
lobster from Canada fell 28 percent below those of July 1957; 
imports of spiny lobster from the Union of South Africa drop- 
ped 32 percent. Largely because of the lower July receipts, 
seven months imports were 3.0 million pounds below those of 
the comparable 1957 period. 


FRESH AND FROZEN SHRIMP: Imports in July were 18 
percent higher than in July 1957; the total for the seven months 
of 1958 was 12 percent higher than for the similar 1957 period. 


CANNED SALMON: Imports during the first seven months 
of 1958 were 179 percent above the corresponding 1957 period, 





CANNED SARDINES: July imports of canned sardines not- 
in-oil were 1.0 million pounds over those of July 1957; ship- 
ments from the Union of South Africa were higher. Total 
receipts during the first seven months were 164 percent a- 
bove those of the 1957 period. On the other hand, imports of 
canned sardines in-oil were 1.1 million pounds under July 
1957 owing to lower shipments from Norway. Total receipts 
during the first seven months were 20 percent below the 
similar 1957 period. 


The Union of South Africa declared a closed fishing sea- 
son in territorial waters between August 31 and December 31 
on shoal fish. These include pilchards used in the canned 
sardine industry. This was the first year that this fishery 
reached the 250,000-ton catch quota set in 1952. As a result 
of the favorable fishing season, exports of sardines from 
South Africa have increased, 


CANNED OYSTERS: Increased receipts from Japan raised 
imports through July 1958 by 99 percent above the corre- 
sponding 1957 period. 


FISH MEAL: July imports were 88 percent above those 
of July 1957; imports through July this year were 25 percent 
above the similar 1957 period. 


Peru continued to be the leading source of fish meal 
imports. Recently, the Peruvian Government initiated an 
investigation of the effect of the increased intensity of fish- 
ing for anchovetas (now used in the production of fish meal) 
on the guang industry. 


Exports: CANNED SARDINES, MACKEREL, AND AN- 
CHOVIES: Exports of these products continued to be much 
below those of 1957, owing to reduced domestic packs of 
sardines, kerel, and anchovies, 





CANNED SALMON: Total exports for the seven months 
were 29 percent below those of the similar 1957 period. 
The United Kingdom has announced the removal of its 
restrictions on the importation of canned salmon from all 
areas except the Soviet Zone. 


FISH OIL: Despite an increase in exports during July 
1958 over those of July 1957, seven monthstotals were still 
44 percent below exports during the similar 1957 period, 


& 
3 Te 
Wholesale Prices, September 1958 


The September 1958 edible fish and shellfish (fresh, 
frozen, and canned) wholesale price index remained about 
unchanged from the high levels of the two preceding months. 
At 130.1 percent of the 1947-49 level, the index was 0.2 per- 
cent higher than for the preceding month and up by 8.4 per- 
cent as compared with September a year ago. Price trends 
for the four fishery products subgroups in September 1958 
were mixed. Increases for some of the whole or drawn 
fresh finfish and fresh and frozen fillets more than bal- 
anced out decreases in wholesale prices for fresh and 
frozen shrimp and some of the canned items. 


_ Landings of haddock at Boston in September 1958 con- 
tinued the below-normal trends noted in recent months and 
good quality Great Lakes whitefish was also scarce. Prices 
in mid-September 1958 for large drawn haddock were up 
33.6 percent from August and fresh whitefish increased 13,1 
to 21.5 percent during the same period. These increases 

in September of this year were partially offset by slight de- 
clines in halibut and salmon prices (changes were due pri- 
marily to a shift from fresh to frozen prices during the 
month) and a 21,.6-percent drop in fresh-water yellow pike 
prices, The net result was an increase of 3.5 percent in the 
index for the drawn, dressed, or whole finfish subgroup from 
August to September 1958, As compared with September 1957, 





the subgroup index this September was up by 12.5 percent due 
mainly to 55.2 percent higher fresh drawn haddock prices, 
Both western halibut (down 16.8 percent) and Lake Superior 
drawn whitefish (down 10.4 percent) were lower this Septem- 
ber as compared with the same month a year ago. 


The fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup index 
for September 1958 was up by only 1.0 percent from August, 
but was close to 9.3 percent above the same month in 1957. 
Higher fresh haddock fillet prices (up 20.8 percent) and 
slightly higher prices for fresh shucked oysters (up 4,4 per- 
cent) were just about offset by a seasonal drop in fresh shrimp 
prices at New York. As compared with September a year 
ago, prices this September were higher by 36.7 percent for 
fresh haddock fillets and 14,3 percent for fresh shrimp; 
oyster prices were unchanged. 


The subgroup index for frozen processed fish and shell- 
fish was about unchanged from August to September this 
year, but increased by 15,2 percent from September 1957 to 
September 1958, All frozen fillet prices in September this 
year were higher as compared with the preceding month and 
the same month in 1958, Frozen haddock fillets were up by 
12.8 percent from August and higher by 33.9 percent from 
September a year ago, Frozen shrimp prices at Chicago 
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this September were down about 2.8 percent from August, 
but were higher by 9.5 percent when compared with the same 
month in 1957, 


Canned fishery products subgroup prices were lower by 
3.6 percent this September from a month ago and reflected 
the much better supplies of canned California sardines and 
Pacific Coast canned salmon available this year. A lighter 
1958 season pack of Maine sardines helped to raise the in- 
dex for this product by 6.3 percent from August to September 
this year. Wholesale prices for canned tuna were about un- 
changed during this period. All canned fishery products 
with the exception of canned pink salmon were priced higher 
in September 1958 than in September a year ago. The drop 
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in canned salmon prices (down 8.7 percent) in September 

of this year marks the first drop in a period of 12 months 
or longer. However, the higher prices for canned tuna and 
Maine and California sardines resulted in an increase of 2.3 per- 
cent in the index for the whole subgroup from SeptemSer 
1957 to September 1958. As of the end of September this 
year, prices at the packers’ level for Maine sardines were 
firm and the market for canned salmon was firming due to 
the removal by the British of the restrictions on the im- 
ports of this item. The relatively heavy pack of California 
sardines after a long period of light production was creating 
a marketing problem and another recordbreaking pack of 
tuna was tending to depress prices for this product, 
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Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, September 1958 With Comparisons 










































































Point of Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit (3) (1947-49=100) 
Sept.| Aug, | Sept. | Aug, | July | Sept, 
1958 | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). ...2ccccccvcecvsevsves 130,1 129.9 | 131.2 | 120.0 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: . . . <0» © «0 6 © 0 0 0.0 6 6 0:0 0.6. 150.0 147.2 | 150.0 | 134.3 
Drawn, Dressed, or Whole Finfish: ... <1 sé @ic 9.0 0 ot sos N 6's SS 158.1 | 152.7 | 151,0 | 140,5 
Haddock, lge., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . .. [Boston bb. 15} 11 151.9 113.7 | 181.6 | 97.9 
Halibut, West,, 20/80 Ibs,, drsd., fresh or froz, |New York |b, BU 8 113,2 114,5 | 123.8 | 136,1 
Salmon, king, ge, & med,, drsd., fresh or froz, |New York |b. .78} .80 174,2 178.7 | 169.1 | 168.5 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chicago bb, 65} 54 161.1 132.6 | 132.6 | 179,7 
Whitefish,L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd., fresh New York jb. 89} .88 200.2 177.0 | 126.4 | 195.1 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan&Huron,rnd,,fresh . |New York |b, 60] .77 140.7 179.4 | 164.1 | 146.6 
Processed,Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): ..... +2 eesecccccescecss 143.8 | 142.4 | 149.4 | 131,6 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-Ib, tins. . ston bb, | AT 39 158.2 131.0 | 134.4 | 115.7 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . |New York |b. | .88] .91 138.2 143.8 | 156.4 | 120.9 
Oysters, shucked, standards ......2 .- Norfolk gal. | 6,00! 5.75 148.5 142.3 | 142.3 | 148.5 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish):. ....+.cssecsssseoseses 134.7 | 133.6 | 136.3 | 116,9 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-lb. pkg. ... . /Boston ‘Ib. 41 Al 107.3 106.0 | 103.4 | 100.8 
| Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-Ib, pkg. . . . [Boston \Ib, 40} .35 124.0 109.9 | 105.2; 92.6 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-Ib. pkg. . . . [Boston \Ib, .29 .29 116.8 114.8 | 114.8 | 108.8 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib, pkg. . . . .. (Chicago |b. oT .89 133.5 137.3 | 145.1 | 121.9 
Commed Piuliens Peeters og co 6 ed 2 b, * © ube 2k ee eee 101,9 105,7 | 104,6 | 99,6 
Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz,), 48cans/cs, .. . |Seattle |cs. 21,00 | 23.00 109.6 120.0 | 120.0 | 120,0 
Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), 
= ea ee eee eee Los Angeles|cs, | 11,95 } 11.95 86.2 86.2 | 84.0} 80.8 
Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack,No. 1 oval (15 oz.), 
ee ee ye ee oe ag re Los Angeles cs, 5.30 | 5.68 123.7 132.4 | 131.3 | 105.0 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn 
(3-3/4 oz.), 100 cans/cs, . . . « » « © © © © «© (NewYork Ics, | 8,22] 7.72 87.5 82.2 | 82.2} 70,1 























1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, 
These prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Serv- 
ice ‘Fishery Products Reports”’ should be referred to for actual prices, 
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DANGERS OF DEPOSITING RADIO- 
ACTIVE WASTES IN OCEANS 


Warnings of possible dangers resulting from 
the disposal of radioactive wastes from atom fac- 
tories, now and in the future, were sounded Sep- 
tember 11 at a session of the Second United Nations 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy at Geneva, Half of 56 papers on 
“environmental aspects of large-scale uses of 
atomic energy’’ submitted dealt with the oceans 
and their use as a kind of radioactive rubbish dump, 


Dr. B. H. Ketchum (United States), in a paper 
dealing with researches into the biological factors 
involved in dumping radioactive wastes, pointed 
out that many of the radioactive isotopes would be 
incorporated in the marine biological system and 
would be transferred from organism to organism 
in the various steps of the food-chain. 


One of the arguments for disposing of waste 
products in the depths of the ocean was that it 
would take centuries for the bottom layers to mix 
with the upper layers and that in that time most of 
the activity would have died, Dr. Ketchum, how- 
ever, altered this picture by introducing a kind of 
biological ‘‘elevator.’’ 


He showed how plant and animal life in the sea 
would pick up and concentrate radioactivity at one 
level and move vertically, or horizontally, taking 
it with them, The radioactivity could thus be trans- 
ferred upward or downward, regardless of the phy- 
Sical transport of the currents. Moreover, when 
the sea life which had concentrated the radioacti- 
vity died, the radioactive remains would sink to- 
ward the bottom. He insisted that far more work 
should be done on the study of this accumulation and 
transfer of contamination through the biological 
System, 


Another warning was delivered by Dr. E. M. 
Kreps (U.S.S.R.), who reported on Soviet investi- 
gations of deep-sea trenches in the world’s oceans, 
There are 19 such trenches whose depths exceed 
4.5 miles, Some of them are hundreds and even 
thousands of miles in length. Fifteen of them are 
in the Pacific, one in the Indian Ocean and three 
in the Atlantic Ocean, 


The U.S.S.R. has investigated 12 of these trench- 
es and the report contended that they were unsuitable 
places for the disposalof radioactive waste. Theas- 
Sumption that they were stagnant ponds in the oceans 
was untrue because investigation had shown thai the 
mixing of the upper and lower waters could take place 
in as short a time as five years. 





He produced evidence of change in temperature, 
the distribution of oxygen and phosphate, and the 
character of the organic life of the Tonga trench 
which runs southward for nearly 800 miles from 
the Samoan Islands and which had been regarded 
as one of the likeliest ‘‘dumps.,’’ 


He concluded by stating, ‘‘The radioactive 
waste compounds dumped into the trench and dis- 
solved will inevitably be brought to the upper lay- 
ers of the ocean on which man depends for his 
food, Consequently the dumping of radioactive 
materials in deep-sea trenches will constitute a 
real menace in the very near future." 


Dr. H. J. Dunster (United Kingdom) reported 
on five years of experimental discharges of radi- 
oactivity from Britain’s Windscale atom factory 
into the coastal waters of Cumberland, These are 
low-activity wastes and not of the same order of 
hazard as those for which deep-sea dumps were 
sought. At every stage the behavior of the dis- 
charges had been studied and samples of fish, sea- 
weed, and sand regularly taken and their activity 
assessed, The results were reassuring, but ques~ 
tions were raised as to the ultimate undesirability 
of allowing even such dilute forms of radiation in- 
to open waters, 


At the press briefing, the Chairman and the 
participants in the session were questioned at con- 
siderable length not only as to what might happen 
in the future but what is already happening. 


The British and Americans conceded that radi- 
oactive materials have been dumped in Atlantic 
deeps--off the continental shelf--for the past eight 
years, The British dumping had consisted of con- 
taminated machinery which was too clumsy to be 
packaged and buried like other radioactive waste, 
and the total disposed of in the Atlantic represent- 
ed about 600 curies while international experts 
were considering experiments with 1,000,000 cu- 
ries of radiation to find out what actually happens 
to the exchange of waters in the seas, 


The consensus of the experts was that up tonow 
the disposal had been well within safety limits. 
What they were considering was the large-scale 
disposals which might be involved in the expansion 
of the atomic energy industry. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


WORLD FISHERIES MEETING 
HELD ON COSTS AND EARNINGS: 

The first international meeting on 
Costs and Earnings of Fishing Enterprises 
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opened in London on September 8. The 
meeting, called by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAO), was expected to be attended 
by more than 50 experts from some 22 
countries. They discussed 22 technical 
papers dealing with the various problems, 
questions, and investigations concerned 
with costs and earnings in the fishing 
industries of their countries. 


The meeting focused attention on many 
questions of crucial interest to all sections 
of the world's fishing industries. Sub- 
sidies, credit schemes, tax and duty con- 
cessions, port and shore facilities, in- 
surance, price support, and marketing 
schemes, are some examples of govern- 
ment participation in the fishing industry. 


The interest of the fishing industry 
itself has led to much investigation of 
costs and earnings, especially in the 
countries possessing important and 
highly-developed fishing industries. But 
there has been little collaboration or ex- 
change of ideas and information between 
the investigators, so they have not bene- 
fited from each other's work. The meet- 
ing will enable the experts to exchange 
views and experience and discuss the 
methods used to study the subject in 
various countries. 


The problems and difficulties en- 
countered in the investigation of costs 
and earnings in the fishing industries 
are in themselves a hindrance to the 
rational development of fisheries. The 
meeting should do much to point the way 
in many countries towards finding the 
facts about costs and earnings and should 
helpto make possible the planning of 
realistic programs for the development 
of fisheries on a sound, economic basis. 


The countries represented at the 
meeting were Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, Finland, France, 
German Federal Republic, Ghana, Guate- 
mala, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Malaya, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey, Uganda, United King- 
dom, and the United States. 


The agenda included these general 
topics for discussion; 
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1, Point of view of Governments and 
of other public authorities. 


2. Point of view of those in the fish- 
ing industry. 


3. Concepts, definitions, and conven- 
tions in present inquiries in different 
countries and general conclusions. 


4. Merits of different kinds of investi- 
gational methods. 


5. Methods of analysis of collected 
accounts. 


6. Effects of regulation of the fisher- 
ies on costs and earnings of fishing en- 
terprises. 


GREAT LAKES 
FISHERY COMMISSION 


MEETING HELD IN MARQUETTE, MICH.,: 








A meeting of the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission was held at Marquette, Mich., 
on June 10, 1958. Besides the Commis- 
sioners, the Advisory Committee of the 
American Section also was in attendance. 


The Commission met primarily to con- 
sider reports on the progress of sealam- 
prey control to date and to discuss the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959 and the budget 
for fiscal year 1960. Scientists present 
for both nations reported great progress 
onthe sealamprey-control program. Be- 
cause of low water in both Canadian and A- 
merican streams, the biologists have been 
able to install their electrical barriers 
earlier than normal and a total of 130 of 
these are now in operation on Lakes Michi- 
ganand Superior. Also reported were 
three successful tests of sealampreycon- 
trol by chemical treatment of streams. 


On June 11 the Commissioners, Ad- 
visors, and others in attendance viewed 
a fourth successful demonstration of the 
chemical method in Silver River, which 
is about 70 miles from Marquette. At 
test stations where the larval lampreys 
were confined in cages all specimens 
were dead within four hours of the ap- 
pearance of the chemical on the site. 
The poison used in these tests is sold 
under the commercial name of 'Lamp- 
ricid 2770."" It was introduced into the 
stream at the rate of three parts per 
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million. Because of the success of the 
chemical tests the Commissioners have 
decided to gradually shift the emphasis of 
the control work from electrical barriers 
tochemical treatment. This was reflected 
in adecision to award aresearch contract 
tothe U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service call- 
ing for 50 barriers instead of the original - 
ly planned 64. The funds so released will be 
applied to the chemical-control program. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1958, 
p. 54. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 





FISHERMEN LABOR PROBLEMS 
CONSIDERED AT CONFERENCE: 

The International Labor Organization (ILO) at 
its 42nd Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
June 4-26, 1958, considered three draft instru- 
ments pertaining to fishermen: (1) Minimum age 
for admission of fishermen to employment; (2) 
medical examinations for fishermen; (3) articles 
of agreement for fishermen employed on fishing 
vessels. 





The proposed Instrument on minimum age sug- 
gests that no child under the age of 15 years should 
be employed or work on fishing vessels. Fishing 
vessels, for the purpose of this Convention, include 
all ships and boats of any nature whatsoever, wheth- 
er publicly or privately owned, which engage in 
maritime salt-water fishing. As proposed it pro- 
vides no exemption either for very small fishing 
boats or for children who are members of the same 
family operating the fishing vessel. During the 
discussions at the 1958 conference, this point was 
discussed in detail in the committee stage and the 
committee adopted an amendment which would ex- 
clude from the Convention those vessels upon which 
only members of the same family are employed. 
The spokesmen of the workers' delegations, who 
for the most part represented labor organizations 
concerned with trawlers and other deep-sea fish- 
ing enterprises, were strongly opposed to the a- 
mendment adopted by the Committee and when the 
issue was raised in the plenary session of the con- 
ference the amendment was defeated. Since the 
conclusions reached at the 1958 conference are not 
binding, this question will undoubtedly be a matter 
for further consideration at the 1959 conference. 


The proposed Instrument concerning medical 
examination of fishermen suggests that no person 
should be engaged for employment in any capacity 
on a fishing vessel unless he produces a certifi- 
cate attesting to his fitness for the work for which 
he is to be employed at sea, signed by a medical 
practitioner who shall be approved by the compe- 
tent authority. The draft Convention does provide 
exemption in relation to vessels which normally 
remain at sea for periods of less than three days. 
This Instrument did not create a great deal of con- 
troversy. Under this same Instrument consider- 
able discussion did arise concerning the frequency 
of required medical examination after entry into 
the industry, particularly for young persons under 
the age of 21, but since this question appeared to 
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be essentially one requiring the advice of the med- 
ical profession the matter was set aside for fur- 
ther study prior to the next conference. 


The proposed draft for a Convention concerning 
fishermen's articles of agreement followed closely 
a similar Convention covering seafarers generally 
and provides for exemption of the types and sizes 
of vessels which might be exempted by the compe- 
tent authority after consultation with the fishing- 
boat owners and fishermen's organizations where 
such exist. Also when the competent authority is 
satisfied that the provisions of this Instrument are 
adequately covered in collective agreements be- 
tween the fishing-boat owners, or fishing-boat 
owners' organizations, and fishermen's organiza- 
tions, it may exempt fishing vessels and fisher - 
men covered by such collective agreements. There 
was some feeling that the proposed articles were 
not as all inclusive as they might be but consider- 
ation had to be given to the fact that the proposed 
Convention had been drafted with both developed 
and underdeveloped countries in mind. On this 
particular point the committee did recommend, 
and the Conference approved, the resolution re- 
questing the governing body of ILO to consider the 
possibility of setting up a special committee with 
a view to continuing or initiating studies by the In- 
ternational Labor Office in cooperation where ne- 
cessary with international agencies on the follow- 
ing questions affecting employment conditions on 
fishing vessels: (a) safety; (b) certificate of com- 
petency; (c) holidays with pay; (d) accident, unem- 
ployment, and sickness insurance; (e) accommoda- 
tion on board; (f) medical care on board; (g) voca- 
tional training. 


Background: Fishermen's Conditions of Em- 
ployment were first considered by the Internation- 
al Labor Organization in 1920 when the Second 
(Maritime) Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference at Genoa adopted the Hours of Work (Fish- 
ing) Recommendation, 1920. Since that date the 
Maritime Sessions of the Conference and the Joint 
Maritime Commission have on several occasions 
expressed concern with the problems of fishermen, 
who in most cases are expressly excluded from the 
scope of the Maritime Conventions. A resolution 
adopted at the 28th (Maritime) Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference (Seattle, 1946) requested 
the International Labor Office, in consultation with 
the interests concerned, to make the necessary 
studies and preparations with a view to consider- 
ing the possibility of the adoption of international 
standards for fishermen similar to those which 
have been adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference in regard to merchant seamen and which, 
taken together, form a comprehensive International 
Seafarers' Code. The ILO decided at its 123rd Ses- 
sion (Geneva, November 1953) to set up a Commit- 
tee of Experts on Conditions of Work in the Fish- 
ing Industry, which met in October-November 1954. 
The Committee's conclusions were summarized in 
three resolutions: (1) minimum age of entry to 
employment; (2) Medical Examination on entry and 
periodically thereafter; and (3) Articles of agree- 
ment--which the Committee determined were ripe 
for international action. 


United States members of the Committee on Ex- 
perts were: Harold E, Lokken, Manager, Fishing 
Vessel Owners' Association, Seattle, Wash., on be- 
half of employers, and Captain Pat McHugh, First 
Vice President, Seafarers' International Union of 
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North America, Boston, Mass., on behalf of work- 
ers. The record indicates that neither the United 

States employer or worker representative concur- 
red with the majority of the Committee of Experts 
that the time was ripe for international action. 


At its 133rd Session the Governing Body of ILO 
decided to include the question in the agenda of the 
1958 Ordinary Session of the Conference beginning 
on June 4, 


The Committee of Experts consisted of 12 per- 
sons: 4 employers, 5 workers, 3 government (one 
of whom was a Judge of a Labor Court). Three of 
the 4 employers represented vessel owners and 1 
represented exporters. 


Of the 4 persons who ''accompanied'' members 
of the Committee, 2 were from the International 
Transportworkers' Federation, 1 from its affiliate, 
the Belgian Transport workers' Union, and 1 from 
the Norwegian Seamen's Union. 


Only nine out of the 79 member countries of 
ILO were represented on the Committee of Experts, 
as follows: 5 European countries, 1 North Ameri- 
can, 1 South American, and 2 Asian countries. The 
4 professional worker organizers who ''accompa- 
nied'' committee members were all from Europe. 


Upon completion of the work of the Committee 
of Experts in November 1954, Harold Lokken, 
United States Employers' representative, submit- 
ted a report to the United States industry. Ex- 
cerpts from his report follow: 


"The principal difficulty faced by the members 
from the United States was the problem of recon- 
ciling the European system of regulation which 
featured participation by Governments in industry 
affairs with that of the United States where Govern- 
ment plays a minor part in conditions of employ- 
ment on fishing vessels. 


"The four subjects discussed were Minimum 
Age for Admission of Fishermen to Employment 
on Fishing Vessels, Medical Examination of Fish- 
ermen, Articles of Agreement of Fishing Vessels, 
and Accident Insurance for Fishermen. 


"Instrument 1 - Minimum Age of Employment of 
Fishermen .. . The main purpose of the instru- 
ment is to prevent the employment of children un- 
der 15 years of age on fishing vessels. Both Fed- 
eral Law and state laws in the U. S. prohibit the 
employment of children in most cases of under 16 
to 18 years of age. The proposed instrument would 
have no affect in changing existing legal practices 
on American fishing vessels. This instrument was 
unanimously approved by all members of the Com- 
mittee of Experts. 





"Instrument 2 - Medical Examinations of Fish- 
ermen... Little opposition was expressed to the 
provisions in this instrument by members of the 
Committee other than those from the United States, 
due to the fact that these requirements are already 
in practice in the European countries from which 
most of the members of the Committee came. 





" 


. The instrument concerning medical exami- 
nations of fishermen was approved by the Commit- 
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tee over the objections of the two members from 
the United States. They objected to the instrument 
on the basis that comparable labor in the United 
States were not covered by similar requirements. 
The instrument, if approved by the United States, 
would require over 100,000 men to hold medical 
certificates. These certificates would be of doubt- 
ful value due to the fact that most examinations 
would be of a cursory nature only and would not re- 
veal the disabilities sought to be found by the in- 
strument. It would be impractical to require 
100,000 persons to undergo a detailed medical 
examination sufficient to prove fitness or unfit- 
ness for the many types of employment on fishing 
vessels. 





"Instrument 3 - Articles of Agreement of Fish- 
ing. Conners . Both of the U. S. members of the 
Ittee agreed to the instrument on Articles of 
Agreement as there was no basis for opposing the 
concept that each fisherman is entitled to know the 
terms of his employment prior to engaging in such 
employment. 


"Instrument 4 - Accident Insurance - This in- 
strument was considered separately from the three 
preceding instruments. The first three instruments 
were submitted to the Committee as final drafts to 
be revised by the Committee for consideration by 
upper levels of ILO procedure, but the fourth instru- 
ment was submitted on a tentative basis only . 

(Note: Accident insurance was not on the agenda 
for consideration at the 42nd Sessionof ILO in June 
1958). 





"Outside of the provision requiring medical ex- 
aminations for fishermen, there is not much in the 
four instruments which will bother the American 
fishing industry. There is, however, a basic ques- 
tion which the U. S. industry has to decide, i.e. 
whether or not it believes that the ILO is a proper 
agency to draw up conditions of employment which 
will affect conditions on American vessels which 
are considered to be of domestic concern only. This 
is important, as the ILO has plans to consider in 
the future questions concerning safety of fishermen, 
certificates of competency, unemployment insurance, 
sickness insurance, fishermen's accommodations, 
medical care on board, and vocational training. 


"All segments of the U. S. fishing industry should 
watch the deliberations of the ILO very closely as 
actions by this body can ultimately affect American 
industry even though the United States does not par- 
ticipate in its work, The actions of the ILO can, in 
time, influence working conditions in countries 
which have not participated in formulating such 
conditions," 





June 1958 Meetings of Committee on Fishermen: 
Under general discussion, a United States Govern- 
ment member stated the United States would prefer 
Recommendation rather than Convention form of 
instruments. This was also the position of the Unit- 
ed States Employer member. The United States 
worker member supported the Convention form. 
The Japanese Government member stated that Ja- 
pan, after reconsidering the matter, concluded that 
Recommendations were preferable, and he would 
vote for Recommendations rather than Conventions 
as originally indicated. 


The Committee decided provisionally by 33 votes 
to 29, with 2 abstentions, that the proposed instru- 
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ment concerning Minimum Age for Admission of 
Fishermen to employment should take the form of 
Convention. 


A series of amendments were offered to clarify 
the scope of the proposed instrument by a closer 
definition of the term "fishing vessels.’ All amend- 
ments were defeated when voted upon, except for two 


amendments. 


An amendment offered by the Government mem- 
ber of the Federal Republic of Germany, Paragraph 
2, Art. 1, reading as follows, was adopted by a vote 
of 34 for, 30 against, with 2 abstentions: 


"Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, na- 
tional legislation may permit the issuance of certifi- 
cates allowing children of at least 14 years of age 
to be employed in cases where an educational or 
other appropriate authority appointed under na- 
tional legislation is satisfied, with due regard to 
the health and physical condition of the child as 
well as the present and prospective material ad- 
vantages that the proposed employment could en- 
tail, that such employment is in the child's inter- 
est." 


An amendment was offered by the United King- 
dom Government member who proposed that the 
following be added after the word "vessels": 


"Other than vessels upon which only members 
of the same family are employed." 


The United States Government member men- 
tioned that in the United States 16 years was the 
minimum age limit for employment in commercial 
fishing on the high seas. It would be undesirable 
to extend such restrictions to recreational fishing 
in coastal waters, and for that reason she would 
support the United Kingdom amendment, 


The amendment was adopted by 1 vote, 31 for, 
30 against, 4 abstentions, by the Committee. Em- 
ployers were unanimous in support. 


On June 11 a vote was taken on the instrument 
as a whole, "Minimum Age of Fishermen." In the 
debate it was pointed out by the Netherlands' Gov- 
ernment member and the Workers' member that 
the proposed instruments would not apply to per- 
sons fishing for sport or recreation, but on the 
other hand the crew members employed on board 
fishing vessels engaged in fishing for sport would 
be covered. The text of the instrument as a whole 
was adopted by a vote of 60to0, with 5 abstentions. 
The United States Employers' member abstained 
on the ground that the Committee had provisionally 
decided on a Convention form of instrument rather 
than Recommendations. 


Discussion followed on Draft International In- 
strument concerning the Medical Examination of 
Fishermen on June 12. The United States Em- 
ployers' members stated in part: 


"In reading the report of the Committee on Ex- 
perts, it is noted that it was the European members 
who took the lead in discussing Medical Examina- 
tions for Fishermen. This was natural since med- 
ical requirements are already in practice in these 
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countries and probably have been in effect for many 


years. That is not the case, however, in most 


countries of the world, even though it must be an 
objective for the future when local conditions per- 
mit. In the United States medical examinations for 
fishermen are provided for in collective bargain- 
ing agreements, similar to that of other industries. 
Likewise certain medical facilities are provided 
for fishermen by Federal and state governments. 
Medical examinations for fishermen are thus pro- 
vided for in our major fisheries. There has been 
no demand for an extension of these services tothe 
hundreds of small fishing communities in the Unit- 
ed States and Alaska where fishing is a family or 
local partnership enterprise or a cooperative en- 
deavor. In many of these communities doctors are 
not available, yet these fishermen venture far to 
sea for periods that extend for longer than 3 days. 


"It is estimated that under the provisions of this 
proposed Instrument, perhaps 100,000 or more 
fishermen would require examination, and frankly 
it is simply not practical. This is true of other 
North, Central, and South American countries and 
indeed in most of the countries of the world... . 


"The United States industry feels that our prog- 
ress in the field of medical examination for fisher- 
men has been quite satisfactory and this is evi- 
denced by the fact that there is no demand either 
by workers or employers for a more rapid pace. 


"We believe that we must have an opportunity 
of developing further in this field on a domestic 
basis rather than at the International level. 


"For that reason, I shall vote against the Instru- 
ment," 


The instrument on Medical Examinations of 
Fishermen was adopted by a vote of 36 votes to 8, 
with 21 abstentions, by the Committee. 


The Committee decided by a vote of 34 to 29, 
with 3 abstentions, that the instrument take the 
form of a Convention, 


On June 13 the Instrument on Articles of Agree- 
ment were debated at length. The United States 
Employers' member stated that before a vote was 
taken on the form of the instrument, he wished to 
record that United States employers approved the 
principles contained in the instrument but were op- 
posed to a Convention. 


The Committee voted adoption of the text as a 
whole by 48 to 7, 9 abstentions. The United States 
Employers' member voted against. 


The Committee also voted for a Draft Conven- 
tion form by 35 votes for to 26 against, with 4 
abstentions. The United States Employers' mem- 
ber voted against Convention form, 


On June 14 consideration of resolution concern- 
ing standing machinery for Fishermen's Questions 
in the ILO was submitted to the Committee by rep- 
resentatives of the Workers' group. 

In part the resolution was: 


"Requests the Governing Body of the ILO to 
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(a) setting up a standing tripartite subcommittee 


of the Joint Maritime Commission to deal with fish- 


ermen's questions within the ILO; 


"(b) instituting new studies or continuing studies 
already in progress into the following questions: 


(i) Safety of fishermen at sea and on 
board. 


(ii) Competency certificates for fish- 
ermen, 


(iii) Continuous employment schemes 
for fishermen. 


(iv) Holidays with pay for fishermen. 


(v) Accident and sickness insurance 
for fishermen. 


(vi) Accommodation on board fishing 
vessels. 


(vii) Medical care on board fishing 
vessels. 


(viii) Vocational training for fishermen. 


"(c) referring the above-mentioned questions 
for consideration to the subcommittee proposed in 
subparagraph (a) of this resolution." 


The objective of the resolution was that stand- 
ing machinery should be established in the shape 
of a tripartite subcommittee of the Joint Maritime 
Commission. Secondly, the draft resolution urged 
that new or continuing studies be taken on the spe- 
cific aspects of fishermen's conditions which had 
been recommended by the Committee of Experts, 
and which were based mainly on questions which 
had already been dealt with inthe case of seafarers. 


The United Kingdom representative referred to 
an alternative resolution proposed by the Employ- 
ers, which follows: 


"The General Conference of the International 
Labor Organization, 


"Recalling that the ILO Committee of Experts 
on Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry at 
its meeting in 1954 adopted a resolution which re- 
quested the ILO to study a number of aspects of 
fishermen's conditions of work and welfare in ad- 
dition to those now under consideration by the Con- 
ference, 


"Requests the Governing Body of the ILO to con- 
sider the possibility of continuing or initiating 
studies by the International Labor Office, in coop- 
eration where necessary with other appropriate in- 
ternational agencies, on the following questions af- 
fecting employment conditions on fishing vessels: 


(i) Safety. 
(ii) Certificates of Competency. 
(iii) Holidays with pay. 


(iv) Accident, unemployment and sick- 
ness insurance. 


(v) Accommodation on board. 
(vi) Medical care on board. 


(vii) Vocation training." 
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The resolutions raised two rather different 


problems. The first was the work of the Office in 
making further studies on fishermen's questions, 
and here there was a very large measure of com- 
mon agreement in both resolutions. Indeed, the 
only essential difference was that whereas the 
Workers! resolution mentioned "continuous employ- 
ment schemes," the Employers' resolutions dealt 
with unemployment within the context of social 
security. The second problem was the question of 
setting up machinery to deal with fishermen's ques- 
tions. The Employers' view was that it would be 
premature even to consider this matter at the pres- 
ent stage. If, however, the majority of the Commit- 
tee did not share this view, then it would be neces- 
sary to consider the question of form, The Employ- 
ers were also opposed in principle to standing ma- 
chinery of a tripartite nature since the value of bi- 
partite discussions had clearly been proved in the 
past: if there were only two parties to a discus- 
sion they would normally take full responsibility 
and endeavor to reach agreement, but the introduc- 
tion of a third party inevitably encouraged each side 
to press exaggerated claims and to shuffle off their 
own responsibility. As regards the size of any 
standing machinery that might be created for deal- 
ing with fishermen's questions, the cost of large 
industrial committees was likely to be a factor 
which might weigh adversely with the Governing 
Body, in addition to the fact that several other in- 
dustries were also pressing their claims for sep- 
arate machinery. Finally, the Employers felt that 
there would be no point in recommending the es- 
tablishment of either standing or ad hoc machinery 
to deal with fishermen's questions until the basic 
factual information had been gathered through the 
further studies to be carried out by the Office. 


The Workers requested a recess to consider 
the alternative resolution, and upon returning to 
the room agreed to the Employers' resolution if 
it were amended by inserting in line 2 of the opera- 
tive paragraph the words, "setting up a special 
committee with a view to."" A recess was granted 
the Employers and upon returning to the room, the 
amendment offered by the Workers was accepted, 
and the Employers' resolution as amended was 
adopted unanimously. 


Adoption of the Employers' alternate resolution 
means postponement for at least one year the es- 
tablishment of a committee and of machinery with- 
in the ILO office to study fisherman's employment 
and social problems. It is certain the Workers will 
be prepared next year to push for setting up ma- 
chinery and if successful, it means an eventual fish- 
ermen's division or section in ILO. 


On June 16 the report of the Drafting Committee 
was considered, Paragraph 24 of the report cleared 
up a number of questions raised in Committee. It 
reads as follows: 


"The full text of the draft international instru- 
ment concerning the minimum age for admission 
of fishermen to employment, as amended, was a- 
dopted by the Committee by 60 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions. The United Kingdom Government 
member explained that he had voted in favor of the 
draft text on the understanding that the instrument 
does not apply to fishing in ports and harbors or in 
the estuaries of rivers, nor to those individuals 
fishing for sport or recreation. The United States 
Government and Employers' members associated 
themselves with the reservation made by the United 
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Kingdom Government member. The Workers' mem- 
bers also agreed with this understanding and ex- 
pressed the view that fishermen engaged in fishing 
for sport were not covered by the provisions of the 
instrument, but only the crews of such vessels en- 
gaged for work. This was also the view of the Gov- 
ernment member of the Netherlands, who had been 
Chairman of the Committee of Experts. The work- 
ers requested that it be noted they had voted in 
favor of the instrument on the understanding that 
they reserved the right to submit an amendment 
concerning family vessels to the text in plenary 
sitting. The Government member of Australia ab- 
stained in the vote as it was not clear to him wheth- 
er pearl and other similar types of fishing were 
covered by the instrument." 


Some alterations and additions were agreed to 
and the report was adopted. 

Plenar Sitting, June 17, 1958: The report of 
the Committee on Fishermen was eonmated in 
Plenary on June 17. The Employers' Vice Chair- 
man of the Committee made a report on behalf of 
the 8 Employer members, concluding his remarks 
as follows: 





"In our opinion the draft Convention concerning 
articles of agreement is based too much on condi- 
tions in Europe, to the exclusion of a considera- 
tion of conditions in other parts of the world. Al- 
though we object to some of the detailed provisions 
of these draft Conventions we put forward no a- 
mendment at this stage, because this is only the 
first reading. We shall of course vote against the 
drafts as a whole, because in our view they should 
be drawn up in the form of Recommendations and 
not Conventions." 


. The United States Employers' adviser stated: 
The United States Employers believe in the prin- 
ciple of protecting young persons of age 15 and un- 
der from engaging,jn employment, as the term 
employment! is commonly understood. We have 
supported legislation to this end in the United 
States, as well as compulsory education. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is in the best interests of 
the youth of the world that laws and regulations be 
sufficiently flexible to permit some types of em- 
ployment during vacation periods from school at- 
tendance, such as newspaper sale and delivery, 
production of garden and other agricultural plant 
and animal life, or in family farms and other part- 
time employment, including the catching of fish and 
shellfish from fresh water and also from salt wa- 
ters along the coast, such as clams and lobsters, 
and the sale of such products in local communities. 


"The United States Employers, however, do not 
advocate flexibility of minimum age laws on em- 
ployment for the purpose of seeking loopholes for 
the exploitation of youth. Definitions adopted by 
the majority of the Committee on Fishermen in 
Articles 1 and 2 of the proposed draft Convention 
concerning minimum age for admission of fisher- 
men to employment are not clear. Some might re- 
gard them as so restrictive that if adopted and 
Strictly observed a 14-year-old lad who happened 
to be an orphan, or whose family did not own a fish- 
ne vessel, would be denied the right to use a row- 

oat in shallow coastal salt waters in order to get 
himself to a nearby clam bank to engage in taking 
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clams if he proposed to peddle the clams among 
his friends and neighbors. I cannot believe a gov- 
ernment would go so far, yet the definition could 
be so construed. 


"Amendments were introduced in committee to 
clarify these definitions, but they were rejected. 
There was considerable doubt as to the meaning 

of the term 'maritime fishing in salt waters.' 
Various interpretations were expressed during the 
Committee's sessions and I want to make it per- 
fectly clear just how I interpret Article 1 of the 
proposed draft for a Convention concerning the 
Minimum Age for Admission of Fishermen to Em- 
ployment. I quote from the Provisional Record, 
No. 15, page IV, paragraph 24, the following: 'that 
the instrument does not apply to fishing in ports 
and harbors or in the estuaries of rivers, nor to 
those individuals fishing for sport or recreation. 
The United States Government and Employers' 
members associated themselves with the reserva- 
tion made by the United Kingdom Government mem- 
ber. The Workers' members also agreed with this 
understanding and expressed the view that fisher- 
men engaged in fishing for sport were not covered 
by the provisions of the instrument, but only the 
crews of such vessels engaged for work. This was 
also the view of the Government member of the 
Netherlands, who had been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Experts.' 


"The Committee made provision, however, in 
Article 2 for children under the age of 15 years to 
be employed or work on fishing vessels upon which 
only members of the family are employed. The 
majority of the members agreed to support this 
principle. 


"Throughout the history of fishing in the world 
the relationship between father. and son on board 
fishing vessels has traditionally been the means 
of crew recruitment for fishermen. If this prin- 
ciple is now to be abandoned through the means of 
such loose definitions on an international level the 
world of the future will have less fishermen. The 
majority of the nations of the world are now prac- 
tising the father and son relationship on board fish- 
ing vessels as now provided in Article 2. There 
has been no evidence to justify any change in the 
historic father and son relationship on board fish- 
ing vessels. I appeal to your good judgment to 
avoid any further weakening of a definition already 
so weak that governments, employers and workers 
alike must assume responsibility during the en- 
suing year to avoid language that is so restrictive 
that the whole purpose of this ILO endeavor will 
come to naught. 


"On behalf of the Employers of the Committee, 
we oppose the amendment suggested by the Work- 
ers' delegates... ." 


The United States Government adviser stated, 
"In the Committee the United States supported the 
amendment to the draft Convention which would ex- 
clude from its coverage vessels upon which only 
members of the same family are employed. We 
voted in this way because we felt that in calm and 
shallow waters there were certainly advantages in 
allowing a boy to engage in recreational fishing 
with his father. 


"Our reaction resulted from the report of the 





Committee of Experts, which Committee agreed 
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that the words 'in salt waters' after 'maritime fish- 
ing' would cover all types of fishing to which the 
proposed Article should apply, including river es- 
tuaries but excluding lakes and river courses. 


"Subsequent to the vote on the amendment that 
would exclude family-owned operations, the matter 
was clarified, and the report of the Committee of 
Experts was interpreted to exclude estuaries. Had 
this clarification taken place prior to our vote on 
this amendment, as I stated in the Committee, our 
vote might have been different. In fact, we would 
have abstained. In the light of strong feelings on 
the part of some nations where the family type of 
employment of children in fishing may be prevalent, 
the United States will abstain on this vote, leaving 
to those countries concerned the decision in the 
matter." 


In Paragraph 1, Article 2, in the Proposed Draft 
for a Convention concerning the Minimum Age for 
Admission of Fishermen to Employment, the Work- 
ers proposed deletion of the words "other than ves- 
sels upon which only members of the same family 
are employed." This language had been adopted 
in Committee by a margin of one vote. In plenary, 
however, the words were deleted by a vote of 102 
to 58, with 32 abstentions. 


The proposed Drafts for Conventions concern- 
ing the employment of Fishermen as approved by 
the 42nd ILO Conference follow: 


PROPOSED DRAFT FOR A CONVENTION 
CONCERNING THE MINIMUM AGE 
FOR ADMISSION OF FISHERMEN TO EMPLOYMENT 


Article 1 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term "fishing 
vessel" includes all ships and boats, of any nature what- 
soever, whether publicly or privately owned, which are 
engaged in maritime fishing in salt waters. 


Article 2 


1. Children under the age of fifteen years shall not 
be employed or work on fishing vessels. 


2. Provided that national laws or regulations may 
provide for the issue in respect of children of not less than 
fourteen years of age of certificates permitting them to 
be employed in cases in which an educational or other 
appropriate authority designated by such laws or regula- 
tions is satisfied, after having due regard to the health 
and physical condition of the child and to the prospective 
as well as to the immediate benefit to the child of the 
employment proposed, that such employment will be 
beneficial to the child. 


3. Young persons under the age of eighteen years shall 
not be employed or work on coal-burning fishing vessels 
as trimmers or stokers. 


Article 3 
The provisions of Article 2 shall not apply to work 
done by children on school-ships or training ships, pro- 
vided that such work is approved and supervised by public 
authority. 
Article 4 


The competent authority shall adopt regulations for the 
enforcement of these provisions, 
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PROPOSED DRAFT FOR A CONVENTION CONCERNING 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF FISHERMEN 


Article 1 


1, For the purpose of this Convention the term "fishing 
vessel" includes all ships and boats, of.any nature whatso- 
ever, whether publicly or privately owned, which are en- 
gaged in maritime fishing in salt waters. 


2. The competent authority may, after consultation 
with the fishing-boat owners' and fishermen's organizations 
concerned, where such exist, permit exceptions in the ap- 
plication of the provisions of this Convention in relation to 
vessels which normally remain at sea for periods of less 
than three days. 


Article 2 


No person shall be engaged for employment in any ca- 
pacity on a fishing vessel unless he produces a certificate 
attesting to his fitness for the work for which he is to be 
employed at sea signed by a medical practitioner, who 
shall be approved by the competent authority. 


Article 3 


1, The competent authority shall, after consultation 
with the fishing-boat owners' and fishermen's organizations 
concerned, where such exist, prescribe the nature of the 
medical examination to be made and the particulars to be 
included in the medical certificate. 


2. When prescribing the nature of the examination 
due regard shall be had to the age of the person to be ex- 
amined and the nature of the duties to be performed. 


3. In particular, the medical certificate shall attest 
that the person is not suffering from any disease likely to 
be aggravated by, or render him unfit for, service at sea 
or likely to endanger the health of other persons on board, 


Article 4 


1. In the case of young persons of less than twenty-one 
years of age, the medical certificate shall remain in force 
for a period not exceeding one year from the date on which 
it was granted. 


2. In the case of persons of twenty-one years of age 
and over the competent authority shall determine the 
period for which the medical certificate shall remain in 
force. 


3. If the period of validity of a certificate expires in 
the course of a voyage the certificate shall continue in 
force until the end of that voyage. 


Article 5 


Arrangements shall be made to enable a person who, 
after examination, has been refused a certificate to apply 
for a further examination by a medical referee or referees, 
who shall be independent of any fishing-boat owner or of 
any organization of fishing-boat owners or fishermen, 


PROPOSED DRAFT FOR A CONVENTION CONCERNING 
FISHERMEN'S ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the term "fish- 
ing vessel" includes all registered or documented ships 
and boats of any nature whatsoever, whether publicly or 
privately owned, which are engaged in maritime fishing 
in salt waters, except the types and sizes of vessels which 
might be exempted by the competent authority from ap- 
plication of the provisions of this Convention, after con- 
sultation with the fishing-boat owners' and fishermen's 
organizations concemed, where such exist. 
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2. When the competent authority is satisfied that the 
provisions of this Convention are adequately covered in 
collective agreements between fishing-boat owners, or 
fishing -boat owners' organizations, and fishermen's organi- 
zations, it may exempt from individual agreement owners 
and fishermen covered by such collective agreements. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term "fisher- 
man" includes every person employed or engaged in any 
capacity on board any fishing vessel and entered in the 
ship's articles, It excludes pilots, cadets and duly in- 
dentured apprentices, naval ratings, and other persons 
in the permanent service of the government. 


Article 3 


1, Articles of agreement shall be signed both by the 
owner of the fishing vessel or his authorized representative 
and by the fisherman, Reasonable facilities to examine 
the articles of agreement before they are signed shall be 
given to the fisherman and also to his adviser. Where both 
owner and fisherman are covered by collective agreements, 
individual signatures will not be required. 


2. The fisherman shall sign the agreement under con- 
ditions which shall be prescribed by national law in omer 
to ensure adequate supervision by the competent public 
authority. 


3, The foregoing provisions shall be deemed to have 
been fulfilled if the competent authority certifies that the 
provisions of the agreement have been laid before it in 
writing and have been confirmed both by the owner of the 
fishing vessel or his authorized representative and by the 
fisherman, 


4. National law shall make adequate provision to en- 
sure that the fisherman has understood the agreement, 


5. The agreement shall not contain anything which is 
contrary to the provisions of national law, 


6. National law shall prescribe such further formalities 
and safeguards in respect of the completion of the agree- 
ment as may be considered necessary for the protection of 
the interests of the owner of the fishing vessel and of the 
fisherman. 


Article 4 


1, Adequate measures shall be taken in accordance 
with national law for ensuring that the agreement shall not 
contain any stipulation by which the parties purport to con- 
tract in advance to depart from the ordinary rules as to 
jurisdiction over the agreement. 


2. This Article shall not be interpreted as excluding a 
reference to arbitration. 


Article 5 


A record of employment of every fisherman shall be 
maintained by the competent authority, A copy of this 
tecord shall be handed to the fisherman concemed or en- 
tered in his service book. The form of this record, the 
particulars and other necessary details to be entered there- 
in shall be determined by national laws and regulations. 


Article 6 
1, The agreement may be made either for a definite 


period or for a voyage or, if permitted by national law, 
for an indefinite period. 
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2. The agreement shall state clearly the respective 
rights and obligations of each of the parties. 


3. It shall contain such of the following particulars 
as are not already included in other “ene regarded 
under national laws or regulations as illing the provi- 
sions of this Article: 


(a) the surname and other names of the fisherman, 
the date of his birth or his age, and his birth- 
place; 


(b) the place at which and date on which the agree- 
ment was completed; 


(c) the name of the fishing vessel or vessels on board 
which the fisherman undertakes to serve; 


(d) the voyage or voyages to be undertaken if this 
can be determined at the time of making the 
agreement; 


(e) the capacity in which the fisherman is to be 
employed; 


(f) if possible, the place and date at which the fish- 
erman is required to report on board for service; 


(g) the scale of provisions to be supplied to the fish- 
erman unless some alternative system is pro- 
vided for by national law; 


(h) the amount of his wages, the amount of his share 
if he is to be remunerated on a share basis, or 
the amount of his wage and share if he is to be 
remunerated on a combined basis, and any a- 
greed minimum wage; 


(i) the termination of the agreement and the con- 
ditions thereof, that is to say-- 


(i) if the agreement has been made for a defi- 
nite period, the date fixed for its expiry; 


(ii) if the agreement has been made for a voyage, 
the port of destination and the time which 
has to expire after arrival before the fisher- 
man shall be discharged; 


(iii) if the agreement has been made for an in- 
definite period, the conditions which shall 
entitle either party to rescind it, as well as 
the required period of notice for rescission: 
Provided that such period shall not be less 
for the owner of the fishing vessel than for 
the fisherman; 


(j) any other particulars which national law may re- 
quire 


Article 7 


If national law provides that a list of crew shall be car- 
ried on board the agreement shall either be recorded in or 
annexed to the list of crew. 


Article 8 


In order that the fisherman may satisfy himself as to the 
nature and extent of his rights and obligations the compe- 
tent authority shall lay down the measures to be taken to 
enable clear information to be obtained on board as to the 
conditions of employment, 


Article 9 


An agreement entered into for a voyage, for a definite 
period, or for an indefinite period shall be duly terminated 
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(a) mutual consent of the parties; 
(b) death of the fisherman; 
(c) loss or total unseaworthiness of the vessel; 


(d) any other cause that may be provided for in national 
law. 


Article 10 


National law, collective agreements or individual agree - 
ments shall determine the circumstances in which the own- 
er or skipper may immediately discharge a fisherman. 


Article 11 


National law, collective agreements or individual agree- 
ments shall also determine the circumstances in which the 
fisherman may demand his immediate discharge. 


Article 12 


National lawshall provide the measures to ensure com- 
pliance with the terms of the present Convention. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE SETTING UP OF 
A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
CONDITIONS OF FISHERMEN 


The General Conference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, recalling that the ILO Committee of Experts on Condi- 
tions of Work in the Fishing Industry, at its meeting in 1954, 
adopted a resolution which requested the ILO to study a number 
of aspects of fishermen's conditions of work and welfare in ad- 
dition to those now under consideration by the Conference; Re- 
quests the Governing Body of the ILO to consider the possibi- 
lity of setting up a special committee with a view to con- 
tinuing or initiating studies by the International Labor Of- 
fice, incooperation where necessary with other appropriate 
international agencies, on the following questions affecting 
employment conditions on fishing vessels: 
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(a) safety; 

(b) certificates of competency; 

(c) holidays with pay; 

(d) accident, unemployment and sickness insurance; 
(e) accommodation on board; 

(f) medical care on board; 

(g) vocational training. 


Note: This final resolution is in accord with Article 39 of 
the Standing Orders of the International Labor Conference, 
The Office of the ILO must now prepare 3 Conventions, 
submit them to member Governments for further consider- 
ation and reply, after which the Office will prepare a final 
report on the text of the Conventions and submit same to 
the Governments not less than 3 months before the open- 
ing of the next ordinary session of the ILO, 








After final discussion takes place at the 1959 conference, 
any or all of these Instruments may be adopted as Conven- 
tions (binding on those countries which ratify the Conven- 
tions) or as Recommendations (voluntary). 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PLACING ON 
THE AGENDA OF THE NEXT ORDINARY SESSION 
OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE QUESTION OF THE 

CONDITIONS OF WORK OF FISHERMEN 


The General Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, having approved the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine item VIlon its agenda, having in particu- 
lar approved as general Conclusions, with a view to consulta- 
tion of governments, proposals for a Convention concerning 
the minimum age for admission of fishermen to employment, 
for a Convention concerning the medical examination of fish- 
ermen, andfor a Convention concerning fishermen's articles 
of agreement; Decides to place on the agenda of its next Or- 
dinary Session the question of the conditions of work of fisher- 
men with a view to a final decision on three Conventions on 
this question. 


Notes: (1) Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1958, p. 53. 
(2) Part of this article was abstracted from a report on "Conditions of Employment for Fishermen, " by Chas. E, 
Jackson, United States Employers' adviser to the 42nd ILO Conference. 


JAPANESE AND SOVIET FISHERY SURVEY TEAMS EXCHANGE VISITS 


The Japanese fisheries observation 
team of 13 men, headed by the research 
chief of the Japanese Fishery Agency, 
returned to Hakodate on August 17, 1958,, 
aboard the Toko Maru, completing a 
5,000-mile survey of Russian fishery 
installations in Siberia, Sakhalin, and 
Kamchatka. The survey team arrived 
at Nakhodka on July 15, and from there 
visited Khabarovsk, Okhotsk, Icha-Bol- 
sheretsk, Ozernaya, Petropaylovsk, and 
Neberisk, inspecting the hatcheries, 
laboratories, and ''people's economic 
councils.'’ The Russians made every 
effort to make the trip a success--sup- 
plied cars, planes, helicopters, and 
horses, and even built a new road on Oz- 
ernaya for the party's visit. The team 








was impressed by the dedication of the 








Soviet researchers who spend years in 
shacks on inaccessible river banks pa- 
tiently studying salmon. Conservation 
measures were being practiced--some 
streams being closed for specified days 
of the week during the fishing season, and 
some for longer periods. 


The survey team gathered that the 
over-all salmon production goal was a- 
bout 120,000 tons for 1958, but the Soviets 
claimed at the present rate they would 
not produce more than one-third this 
amount. It was found that the catch of 
all species, including salmon was down, 
and that the canneries were idle or were 
salting and freezing cod, and flatfish. 
Many complaints were heard of net- 
marked and hook-bearing fish found in 
the catch. The Japanese were interested 
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in checking the effect on spawning streams 
of great Kamchatka volcanic eruptions 
and the earthquakes of 1955/56. 


The team found the Soviets studying 
Japanese fisheries intently, as the Kam- 
chatka economy depends on fishing. Sak- 
halin has 27 salmon hatcheries, and soon 
will increase to 50 (including Kuriles). 
Hatchery facilities, and techniques were 
reported to be old-fashioned. A full re- 
port of the team's observations is ex- 
pected to be presented at the Japan- 
Soviet fishery negotiations in January 
1959. 


A reciprocal Russian 13-man mis- 
sion, headed by the chief of the Kamchat- 
ka Economic Council, arrived at Hako- 
date, Japan, on August 7, 1958, and in- 
spected ice plants, cold storages, can- 
neries, netting factories, and research 
and educational facilities in northern 
Japan. The Soviet mission visited the 
salmon mothership Koyo Maru at Hako- 
date, the processing plants, laboratories, 
and schools in Tokyo, and then the Shiz- 
uoka tuna ports and western Japan. At 
numerous press conferences emphasis 
was made Of the bad state of Soviet salmon 
resources, and Russia's ambition to en- 
ter the tuna and saury fisheries. Japan 
has shown some concern over the pros- 
pect of Soviet mothership fleets fishing 
saury off northern Japan. 


Returning mothership managers re- 
ported Soviet inspection on high seas un- 
usually thorough this year. Most fleets 
were visited 2 or 3 times, and in sever- 
al cases by Naval vessels. 


Other Japanese-Russian fishery ob- 
servation surveys have been planned 
with the hope that they will contribute to 
mutual understanding. (United States 
Embassy report from Tokyo, dated Au- 
gust 29.) 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


U. S. S. R,. ADHERES TO CONVENTION: 
The U, S, S, R, notified the Deposit- 

ary Government (United States) on 

April 10, 1958, of its adherence to the 

International Convention for the North- 
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west Atlantic Fisheries. By this action 
U. S. S. R. has become a member of the 
Commission, which now includes 12 
countries: Canada, Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Ice- 
land, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, U- 
nited Kingdom, U- 
nited States, and 

Bake Mage ES 





U.S. S, R, has 
during recent years 
carried out some ex- 
ploratory fishing in the Convention Area, 
especially in the Newfoundland Bank re- 
gion. In 1958 this developed into a fish- 
ery of some extent; about 12 U.S, S, R, 
trawlers, some of them very large ves- 
sels, have been reported to be fishing on 
the Grand Bank. 





In the latest years U. S, S, R, has been 
invited to send observers to the Commis- 
sion's Annual Meetings. Several observ- 
ers from Russia have, following the in- 
vitation, attended the 1956 Meeting in 
Halifax, and the 1957 Meeting in Lisbon. 
(Newsletter No. 28, dated June 2, 1958, 
issued by the Commission for the months 
of April-May 1958.) 


a OK OK OK 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING: 

The Commission held its Eighth An- 
nual Meeting at Halifax, Canada, June 4- 
14, 1958. The Standing Committee on 
Research and Statistics and various 
Groups of Advisers met June 4-7. The 
Annual Meeting proper commenced on 
June 9 with an opening plenary session 
and continued through until June 14 when 
the last plenary session was held, 





Commissioners, most of them ac- 
companied by advisers, were present from 
all 12 member countries, In the year 
preceding the Meeting, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and U, S, S, R, be- 
came members of the Commission and 
representatives from these two countries 
for the first time participated as com- 
missioners. Both countries had been 
represented at earlier meetings by ob- 
servers. 


The U, S, S, R, delegates informed 
the Commission that their country wished 
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to take panel memberships in Panels l, 

2, and 3, i. e. the panels which are con- 
cerned with the West Greenland, Labra- 
dor, and Newfoundland waters. The Com- 
mission unanimously agreed to admit 

U, S. S. R, to these panels. There were 
no other changes in Panel memberships. 


The Standing Committee on Finance 
and Administration proposed a budget of 
C$50,000 for 1958/59. The Commission 
adopted the budget. It was further decided 
that the Ninth Annual Meeting should be 
convened in Montreal, Canada, on June l, 
1959, 


The problems concerned with the reg- 
ulations of trawl fisheries for cod and 
haddock in Subareas 3, 4, and 5, i. e. 
the waters off Newfoundland, off the Can- 
adian Maritime and Quebec Provinces, 
and off New England were considered by 
the Panels concerned, by the Standing 
Committee on Research and Statistics, 
and by the Commission as a whole. The 
member countries concerned reported 
on the implementation of the regulations 
for their fisheries, which were now ef- 
fective for all countries. It was decided 
that the Commission should collect more 
detailed information on the implementa- 
tion of the regulations, and that such in- 
formation should be considered by a 
special ad hoc committee at future annual 
meetings. 


In connection with the regulations, 
the operation of stern trawlers was con- 
sidered and it was agreed that in im- 
plementing the regulations minor modi- 
fications in the terms could be intro- 
duced to suit the condition of operation 
of these special trawlers. 


The fishery for sea scallops by Can- 
ada and the United States has during 
recent years grown considerably and is 
now of major importance. This fishery 
is carried out mainly in international 
waters off the coasts of New England 
and the southernmost part of the Canadian 
Maritimes, The results of extensive 
researches were reported by Canada 
and the United States and the question 
of the possible need for regulations to 
conserve the fisheries was raised. In 
considering this problem, the Commission 
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agreed to the opinion that the words "fish" 
and "fisheries,'' as used in the Conven- 
tion, should be understood to include mol- 
luscs. 


Reports on the fisheries and the re- 
search work carried out in ICNAF sub- 
areas were heard by the five panels. The 
existing procedures for collecting statis- 
tics and sample data and plans for future 
research were reviewed and where nec- 
essary revised. A major revision was 
that in order that the statistics on land- 
ings and efforts of the fishery in the Cab- 
ot Strait area might more accurately 
refer to separate stocks, it was agreed 
to subdivide statistical Subdivisions 3P 
and 4V into northern and southern portions 
and that statistical data should be col- 
lected and reported to the Commission 
by these new subdivisions. 


The Committee on Research and Sta- 
tistics and its various subcommittees 
considered especially: 


1. The collection of statistics on 
landings and efforts. 


2. Problems associated with the data 
on the sizes and quantities of fish dis- 
carded at sea. 


3. The sampling of the lengths, ages, 
etc., of commercially-caught fish. 


4, Continued studies of gear selection. 


5. Assessment of current and possi- 
ble future mesh regulation. 


6. Researches on sea scallops. 


7. Development of a plankton re- 
search program for the ICNAF Area. 


8. Elaboration of plans for an ICNAF- 
ICES symposium on ocean perch in Co- 
penhagen 1959, and consideration of a 
possible symposium on marking tech- 
niques. 


At a special meeting Dr. Carl Sinder- 
mann, United States, lectured on The 
Place of Serology in Fisheries Research 
and on the Significance of Diseases of 
Marine Organisms; and Dr. Ju. Ju. 
Marti, U. S, S, R,, on researches in the 
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North Atlantic by U. S. S, R. (News- 
letter No. 29, dated August 14, 1958, 
issued by t the Commission for the months 
of June-July 1958.) 








Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1958, 





p- 56. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


EIGHT-POWER MINISTERIAL 
MEETING ON FISHING LIMITS 
PROBLEM CALLED BY DENMARK: 
Concerned at the failure of Iceland 
to agree to the proposal on Iceland's 12- 
mile fishing limits worked out by the 8- 
nation expert group in Paris, the Danish 
Government took the initiative in an e- 
mergency Cabinet meeting August 30, to 
request NATO's Secretary-General to 
call an immediate meeting of the same 
eight countries on a ministerial level 
to make "new efforts" to reach a solu- 
tion. At the same time the Government 
sought support for such a move in all 
eight capitals and the United States. 





Immediately thereafter, the Danish 
Acting Prime Minister issued a state- 
ment advising the press of the move and 
stating that the Danish Government "in 
collaboration with Faroese local admin- 
istration recommends that Danish and 
Faroese fishermen, pending the forth- 
coming negotiations, refrain from fish- 
ing off the Icelandic coast within the 12- 
mile limit,"' a September 2 United States 
Embassy dispatch from Copenhagen 
states. 


However, a September 6 communica- 
tion points out that the meeting failed 
to materialize. Therefore, in view of 
the growing unrest on the Faroe Islands, 
the Danish Government on September 5 
formally asked the United Kingdom for 
an immediate meeting to revise the 1955 
Dano-British agreement on Faroese fish- 
ing limits. The Danes will, of course, 
askfor12miles. If as expected the U- 


nited Kingdom agrees to the talks, a four- 


man Danish delegationis prepared to im- 
mediately proceed to London. 


OK OK Ok Ok 


NORDIC FISHERIES CONGRESS 
DISCUSSES 12-MILE FISHING LIMIT: 

_ At the Nordic Fisheries Congress held August 11-13, 
1958, at Hindsgavl, Denmark, discussions were held 
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concerning Iceland’s decision to d its territorial 
waters fishing limits to 12 nautical miles. Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Faroe Islands spokesmen de- 
clared that changes in fishing limits should be arrived 
at through negotiation, and not through unilateral de- 
cisions. According to press reports, the Icelandic 
representative declared that his country had waited long 
enough since it took the initiative in asking for interna- 
tional negotiations within the United Nations ten years 
ago and that his country is now forced to safeguard its 
vital interests. 





The Swedish delegate stated that Sweden specifies a 
4-mile limit, but could accept the imposition ¢ of a 6- — 
limit by other countries. He also P 
opposition to unilateral rulings and stated that fishing» 
limits must be fixed through international negotiation. 
He further stated that Sweden had ork § lodged a pro- 
test against the 12-mile limit by 








The Danish representative stated that Denmark has al- 
ways in principle advocated freedom of the seas and the 
3-mile limit but that under the circumstances prevailing 
at the Geneva Law of the Sea Conference, Denmark ac~- 
cepted the 6-mile limit and possible 12-mile limits for 
special cases such as the Faroes, Greenland, and Ice- 
land. He emphasized that Denmark favors solution 
through negotiations and considers unilateral extensions 
improper. 


The Faroe Islands representative to the Congress en- 
dorsed negotiation as a possible solution to the problem, 
but stated that if this did not prove successful, it might 
be necessary for the Faroe Islands to appeal to the World 
Court at The Hague. He added that foreign trawling near 
the Faroes is very active and that the islands must protect 
their existence. 


Norway’s representative stressed the importance of the 
fishing industry in his country and in Iceland, which pro- 
vides 20 percent and 90 percent, respectively, of their 
total export incomes. He stated that coastal fishing was 
most important in Norway and that the increasing amount 
of foreign trawling outside of Norway's 4-mile limit has 
caused his country to consider the 12-mile limit as an ad- 
vantage. He further stated that he feels an agreement on 
fishing limit expansion could be reached through interna- 
tional negotiations, but that certain states should be allowed 
to make certain concessions within fixed limits. He concluded 
by saying that Norway’s viewpoint is that solution must be 
sought through negotiations and that Scandinavian countries 


| should try to set a joint standpoint for united action at future 


conferences, 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


EXTENDED CZECH-ICELANDIC 
TRADE AGREEMENT INCLUDES FISH: 








The Czech and Icelandic Governments 
signed a protocol on August 28, 1958, ex- 
tending the Trade and Payments agree- 
ment of October 1, 1957 for another year, 
until September 1, 1959. The delivery 
quotas for frozen fish fillets, herring, 
and fish meal are the same as last year, 
and the only significant increase is in 
the quota forfishoil. The over-all agree- 
ment, valued at about 34,600,000 Czech 
crowns (US$4.8 million) for goods each 
way, is some Ckr 2 million (US$277,312) 
above that of last year. (United States 
Embassy dispatch dated September 4, 
1958, from Reykjavik.) 





Note: Values converted at the rate of 44.21 Czech crowns 
equal 100 Icelandic kroner, and 1 Icelandic kroner equals 
US$0.0613. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


UNITED KINGDOM SIGNS LAW- 
OF-THE-SEA CONVENTIONS: 

The United Kingdom on September 9 signed the four in- 
ternational conventions and an optional protocol which 
were adopted by the United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea in Geneva last April. The Permanent Representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom to the United Nations signed the 
documents in the office of the United Nations Legal Counsel, 





With this action, the United Kingdom is the 22nd country 
to sign the Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Con- 
tiguous Zone; the 25th signatory of the Convention on the 
High Seas; the 22nd to sign the Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the High Seas; the 
23rd to sign the Convention on the Continental Shelf; and 
the 19th nation to sign the Optional Protocol of Signature 
concerning the compulsory settlement of disputes. 


Zone was previously signed by Argentina, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, Holy See, Iceland, Iran, Israel, 
Liberia, Nepal, Panama, Thailand, Uruguay, and Yugosla- 
via. 


The Convention on the High Seas was previously signed 
by Argentina, Canada, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Holy See, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Nepal, Panama, Switzerland, Thailand, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. 





The Convention on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas was previously signed by Argen- 
tina, Canada, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ghana, Haiti, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Nepal, Panama, Thailand, Uru- 
guay, and Yugoslavia, 





The Convention on the Continental Shelf was previously 
signed by Argentina, Canada, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ghana, Guatgmala, 
Haiti, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Nepal, Panama, Thailand, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 





The Optional Protocol was previously signed by Canada, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ghana, Haiti, Holy See, Indonesia, Israel, Li- 
beria, Nepal, Panama, Switzerland, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
Slavia. 


* Kk OK OK 


UNITED STATES SIGNS 
CONVENTIONS ON LAW OF THE SEA: 


The United States on September 15 signed the four in- 
ternational conventions dealing with the territorial sea 
and the contiguous zone, the high seas, fishing and con- 
servation, and the continental shelf. The chairman of 
the United States delegation to the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea at which the conventions 
were adopted in April 1958, signed the documents in the 
office of the United Nations Legal Counsel. 





The United States became the 23rd nation to sign the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone, which proclaims the juridical character of terri- 
torial waters, cities criteria for delimiting the territori- 
al sea, and sets forth rules and conditions dealing with 
the right of innocent passage of ships. 


The Convention on the High Seas, of which the United 
States is the 26th signatory, reguiates the general re- 
gime of the high seas, including such matters as pre- 
vention of pollution of waters by radioactive waste and 
jurisdiction over vessels. 


The United States is the 23rd country to sign the 
Convention on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
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Resources of the High Seas, which establishes regula- 
tions on the conservation of fisheries. 





The Convention on the Continental Shelf, which has now 
been signed by 24 countries, deals with the seabed which 
constitutes the prolongation of a continent. 








Also signed by the United States was the Optional Pro- 


tocol of Signature, dealing with the compulsory settle- 
ment of disputes, which was adopted at the Conference 
on the Law of the Sea. The United States is the 20th na- 
tion to sign the Optional Protocol, 


All instruments adopted by the Conference on the Law 
of the Sea will remain open for signature at United Nations 
Headquarters until October 31. Signatures have to be fol- 
lowed by ratifications. Accessions by countries which have 
not signed will be accepted at any time. 


Twenty-two ratifications or accessions are required for 
any of the conventions to enter into force. No nation has 
yet deposited instruments of ratification or accession to 
any of the conventions, 


WORLD FISHERIES 


RUSSIAN FISHERY 
LANDINGS EXCEEDED 
UNITED STATES LANDINGS IN 1957: 
According to preliminary estimates, 
Russia in 1957 displaced the United States 
as the world's second largest producer 
of fishery products. Russia reports fish- 
ery landings (round-weight basis) in 1957 
of 6,283 million pounds as compared to 
6,043 million pounds for the United States. 
Japan continues to hold first place. 





In 1956 Japan led all nations in the 
landings of fishery products with 10,500 
million pounds, followed by the United 
States with 6,524 million pounds, Com- 
munist China with 5,820 million pounds, 
Russia with 5,769 million pounds, and 
Norway with 4,693 million pounds. 


In 1957 Japan continues to lead with 
11,900 million pounds, followed by Rus- 
sia with 6,283 million pounds, and the 
United States with 6,043 million pounds. 
Although no accurate data are available 
from Communist China, there are indica- 
tions that her production of fishery prod- 
ucts in 1957 also increased considerably 
and it may be possible that the United 
States may be in fourth place instead of 
third if Communist China's landings in 
1957 exceeded 6,043 million pounds. 





Angola 


EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
DECLINED IN JANUARY-APRIL 1958: 

Angolan exports of fishery products for the first four 
months of 1958 amounted to 36,986 metric tons (valued at 
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Angola (Contd.) 


approximately US$4.5 million) as compared with 41,785 tons 
(valued at US$6.4 million) for the same period in 1957--a 
drop of about US$1.9 million in value. Prices for fish pro- 
ducts were high in the first half of 1957, particularly for 
fish meal and fish oil, but declined in the last months of the 
year. 






































[ Exports of Fishery Byproducts, January-April 1958 
— 
Quantity Value!/ 
Product Jan.-Apr. Jan,-Apr. 
| 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 
(Metric Tons) (US$1,000) 
ee a 30,687 31,461 | 3,337 4,111 
BORO Jc cele c 8 2,039 5,967 305 1,109 
* pried fish. . ois sos 3,566 3,610 634 684 
anned fish........ 362 747 198 451 
Fish guano ........ 332 - 36 = 
Pre wewees e F 41,785 | 4,510 6,355 
TValues converted at rate of one conto equals approximately US$3S. 


The greatest decrease in the first part of 1958 was in the 
export of fish oil and canned fish as compared with January- 
April 1957, 


There is no significant difference in the quantity of fish 
meal exports, although the value received so far in 1958 
has dropped approximately US$734,000. The reason for 
the lower value is actually due to poor processing result- 
ing in a substandard product, states a July 22, 1958, dis- 
patch from the United States Consulate at Luanda. The 
United States and Germany, the largest purchasers of 
Angola’s fish meal, have drastically reduced purchases of 
fish meal for thet reason, A further decline in fish meal 
and other fish products is anticipated. 


JAPANESE PEARL-SHELL FLEET 
OPERATIONS FOR 1958 SEASON: 

The arrangements under which the 
Japanese pearl-shell fleet is operating 
in northern Australian waters this sea- 
son were announced by the Australian 
Minister for Primary Industry. 


Australia 





The fleet (15 luggers and an inspec- 
tion ship) began operations at the end of 
June 1958, 


The arrangements were made under 
the Provisional Regime agreed upon by 


the Australian and Japanese Governments 


in 1954. The Japanese had to comply 
with all the requirements of Australian 
legislation, including taking out licenses 
and furnishing returns. 


"Two subareas in Northern Territory 
waters have been closed to all pearling 
this year to conserve pearl-shell sup- 
plies, in addition to those closed last 
year,'' the Minister stated. 
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He also stated: "This means that four 
subareas are now closed to pearling op- 
erations in those waters. The Japanese 
will be permitted to operate in the re- 
maining subareas north of Arnhem Land 
and in those west of Torres Strait which 
were available to them last year, but an 
upper limit has been placed on the quan- 
tity of shell that may be taken from two 
of the subareas. 


"The prohibition against Japanese op- 
erating within 10 miles of the Australian 
mainland or of inhabited islands will a- 
gain apply this year, and all operations 
will be supervised. 


"The licensed Australian pearl-shell 
fleet in Western Australia has the capac- 
ity to take the maximum amount in the 
areas off the northwest coast of Western 
Australia that can be permitted having 
regard to conservation considerations. 
The Japanese fleet will not be allowed to 
operate in Western Australian waters 
in 1958," according to the August 1958 
Australian Fisheries Newsletter. 





* OK OK OK OK 


REVIEW OF 1957 WHALING SEASON: 
During the 1957 Australian whaling 
season (June-September) the five stations 





WHALE HARPOON GUN 





now in operation took 1,961 humpback 
whales. Although the catch was lower 
than a year earlier, production of oil 
was slightly higher, and reached the 
record total of 4,118,640 Imperial gallons 
(about 4,944,060 U. S. gallons). In addi- 
tion, 116 sperm whales were taken off 
the south coast of Western Australia, 
yielding approximately 1,000 long tons 

of sperm oil. The stations also produced 
8,214 tons of meal, solubles, and meat 
for pet foods. The oil production of the 
Byron Bay station in Northern New South 
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back whales. 


table 1. 


Australia (Contd.) 


Wales and the station at Norfolk Island 
has been retained for consumption in 
Australia, but the remainder was ex- 
ported to overseas destinations (princi- 
pally the United Kingdom). 


The reduction in the total catching 
quota was due to the lower quota in op- 
eration for the Norfolk Island station, 
which had been granted 150 whales for 
the first year of operation in 1956 to 
facilitate establishment of the under- 
taking. For subsequent years the quota 
allotted to this station was only 120 
whales, and accordingly, the total Aus- 
tralian quota was reduced from 1,990 in 
1956 to 1,960 in 1957. One extra whale 
was taken with special permission, 
bringing the 1957 catch to 1,961 hump- 


The supply and distribution (including 
Norfolk Island) of whale oil in Australia 
during the fiscal years 1955/56, 1956/57, 
and estimated 1957/58 are shown in 
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Table 2 - Whale Oil: Australian Imports and Exports by 
Coun’ 1955/56 and 1956/57 
Country of Origin 1956/57__| 1955/56 
Imports (Imperial Gallons) 
Norfolk Island’ oe ays eleva p 251, 877 - 
INew Zealand ..... cece 77,774 61, 195 
Other British countries ..... 8,246 6, $27 
INOFWay 2 2 so + 0 b's toss a 2,211 
a" Perr eee 337, 897 70, 333 
Country of Destination 1956/57 1955/56 
Exports 
United Kingdom, ....... «| 1,497,062] 1,583,271 
Other British countries ..... = 952 
German Federal Republic ... 770,919 913, 122 
Ae Pa ee ee re 490,994} 235,991 
INOTIOMIONGS » 5. 0b 56 6 0 8's 669,091 - 
Sweden , PE Per as - 377, 640 
ci RCS ae 2 2s + | 3,428,066] 3, 110,97 
\1/ Norfolk Island which is outside of Australian Customs 
administration is treated as a foreign country in Aus- 
tralian foreiqn trade statistics 





















Table 1 - Whale Oil: Australian Supply and Distribution, 






























1955/56, 1956/57 and Estimated 1957/58 

1957/5817] 1956/57 1955/56 

- . « » (Imperial Gallons). .... 
Opening stocks2/ 977,815, 765,141] 245,464 
Production 4, 118, 640| 4,094, 720 | 3, 810, 320 
Imports 85, 000 86,020 70, 333 
Total supply ------- 5, 181, 455 4,945, 88114, 126, 117 
Exports 4, 300, 000 3, 428, 066 | 3, 110,976 
Local consumption3/ 540,000} 540,000} 250,000 
Closing stocks2/ 341,455} 977,815] 765,141 










estimated, 





1/ With the exception of production data all figures 


2/ Estimated, no official stock data available. 
3/ Estimated, consumption data not available 
























As shown in the supply and distribution 
table, consumption of whale oil increased 
sharply during 1956/57 as a result of 
larger consumption by the margarine in- 
dustry. Stocks were rather high during 
1956/57, mainly due to the fact that the 
1956 oil production from Norfolk Island, 
which could not be shipped to the mainland 
for some time, had to be storedthere. Ex- 
ports were at aconsiderably higher level 
during 1957/58, however, and it is believed 
that by the end of this fiscal year stocks will 
be downto amore normal quantity. 


Exports and imports of whale oil by 
country of origin or destination are 
shown in table 2. 





The price of whale oil in April 1958 
to the United Kingdom was approximately 
E75 Sterling (US$210) c.i.f. per long ton, 
United Kingdom ports. 


% OK OK XK 


SPINY LOBSTER 
CONSERVATION MEASURES: 

At the request of Australian States of 
Victoria and Tasmania, the Australian 
Government on September 1, 1958, in- 
troduced in extraterritorial waters (be- 
yond the control of the States) off those 
States the following two measures for 
the conservation of the spiny lobster in- 
dustry: (1) a minimum legal length of 
43 inches (carapace); and (2) a closed 
season for all spiny lobsters from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 15 inclusive. 





Action has been taken in the form of 
notices issued by the Minister for Pri- 
mary Industry under the Fisheries Act 
1952-56. 


The legal length is already in force in 
the territorial waters of both States: 
Tasmania has a closed season, and Vic- 
toria is about to take similar action. 


The two measures were approved at 
the annual conference of Commonwealth 
and State fisheries officers held at Can- 
berra in July. (Australia's Fisheries 
News Letter, August 1958.) 
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Belgium 


FISHING FLEET REQUESTS 
PROTECTION WHILE 
FISHING OFF ICELAND: 

The Belgium trawler association, 
according to a newspaper article of Sep- 
tember 2, requested the Government to 
furnish naval support to their trawlers 
fishing off the icelandic coast. The re- 
quest stems from the Icelandic intention 
to enforce their 12-mile fishing limit. 
However, the Belgium Government had 
not stated its intentions as of the date of 
the news release. 





Another newspaper reported on Sep- 
tember 5 that the Ostend Maritime Fish- 
ing Office of the Belgian Ministry of 
Agriculture had advised Belgium trawl- 
ers to stay provisionally outside the Ice- 
land 12-mile limit. The newspaper stated 
that this advice "respects the new limit 
without recognizing it'' and that the prob- 
lem continues to be under study by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


wo OF OK OK 


IMPORTS OF JAPANESE CANNED 
SALMON LOWER FIRST PART OF 1958: 
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believed the Belgian market was over- 
stocked, accounting for the decline in 
1958 imports. This importer gave the 
following wholesale prices for Japanese 
red salmon: case of 48 one-pound cans, 
B. F. 1,776 (US$35.52); case of 96 3- 
pound cans, B, F,1,920 (US$38.40). Re- 
tail prices for Japanese red salmon: 

B. F. 28 (US$0.56) for a }-pound can and 
B. F. 52 (US$1.04) for a one-pound can. 


The Brussels importer gave the fol- 
lowing comparison between Antwerp 
c.i.f. prices for Canadian and Japanese 
pink salmon: Canadian one-pound cans 48 
to a case, C$20.85 less 2 percent; Japan- 
ese B, F,892 (US$17.84) net. 


It is believed that no substantial quan- 
tities of Japanese canned red salmon 
came into Belgium during the early 
months of 1958 and that there were no 
significant changes up to September. 


Brazil 


TUNA CANNERY TO BE 


| ESTABLISHED BY JAPANESE FIRM: 





Belgium importers and distributors 
stated early in September 1958 that the 
imports of canned salmon from Japan so 
far this year were lower as compared 
with 1957. This is partially confirmed 
by the latest available official import 
statistics. Belgian imports of Japanese 
canned salmon during January-April 1958 
amounted to 1,775,000 pounds, valued at 
28.3 million francs (US$567,000) as com- 
pared to 3,835,000 pounds, valued at 57.8 
million francs (US$1,159,000) for the 
same period in 1957. 


According to a leading Brussels im- 
porter of Japanese canned salmon, im- 
ports from Japan have been between 
100,000 and 150,000 cases annually, of 
which about 2 percent is red salmon. He 
said the local preference was for Alas- 
kan red salmon, imports of which he esti- 
mated at some 7,000 cases a year. He 
was not aware of any special Japanese 
effort to dispose of the 1957 pack. 


One of the largest salmon importers 
in Antwerp stated that his firm imported 
more salmon in 1957 than in 1956 and he 





A Brazilian Presidential Decree early 
in August specially authorized a Japan- 
ese fishery company of Miura, Japan, 
whose fishing fleet already fishes for 
tuna off the northeast Brazil coast, to 
can Brazilian tuna for export. In addi- 
tion, the company is authorized to salt 
and dry various types of fish. The Jap- 
anese company will put up within two 
years a tuna canning plant and a refrig- 
erating plant in the State of Sao Paulo. 
The Brazilian-Japanese Cooperativa de 
Cotia with Brazilian private capital will 


| be associated in the enterprise, a United 


States Consular dispatch (August 14, 
1958) from Sao Paulo points out. 


Canada 


MARKET FOR ARCTIC 
CHAR DEVELOPED: 

Canada's Department of Northern Af- 
fairs recently announced a successful 
reception by hotels and restaurants in 
marketing Arctic char (Silvelinus alpinus) 
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Canada (Contd.) 


from Frobisher Bay. A sample 300- 
pound shipment, flown in straight from 
Eskimo nets on South Baffin Island, al- 
ready has restaurants in Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Quebec City, and Ottawa looking 
for additional supplies. 


Arctic char, with a delicate red meat 
and attractive flavor, is a gourmet's 
item. However, it is unlikely ever to be 
in abundant supply; growth of fish is 
slower in northern waters than in regions 
of higher temperatures. Tastewise, char 
combines the flavor of brook trout and 
salmon. Weight of the fish ranges from 
2-8 pounds. 


A second shipment of 1,200 pounds 
reached Montreal quite recently, and like 
the first, the freshly-caught char, packed 
in snow, was delivered to a local fish 
broker for distribution to wholesalers. 


To protect the Arctic's first com- 
mercial fishing enterprise, a quota of 
12,000 pounds has been set, and it is 
hoped to build up a reserve of char in 
Montreal before this season's run ends 
in September. 
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Eskimos are to be trained | 


to take over the management. The North- | 


ern Affairs Department expects that a 
community fish freezer will be set up 
later this summer at Frobisher (Fish 
Trades Gazette, September 8, 1958). 





ee ae 
NET WEIGHTS FOR 

CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
STRICTLY ADHERED TO: 

In reply to a question on procedures 
to be followed in determining net weights 
of canned shrimp, Canada's Director of 
Inspection and Consumer Service of the 
Department of Fisheries stated that the 
guiding principal on the inspection of 
weights is protection of the Canadian 
consumer. The question arose due to 
the difficulty United States packers of 
canned shrimp have had in meeting the 
Canadian label-weight requirements due 
to the many sizes of shrimp that are 
canned. Under this principal, as stated 
by the Director, if the container has 
less than full weight it must be rejected 
(some exception in special cases). He 





also emphasized that the principal of full 
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weight applied with equal force to both 
imported and Canadian canned fishery 
products. Under the Canadian regula- 
tions there can be no balancing of over- 
weight cans against underweight ones to 
obtain an over-all average, a practice 
followed for some products in the United 
States. 


Section 26 (1) of the Meat and Canned 
Foods Act states: "All cans of fish and 
shellfish imported into Canada shall be 
correctly labeled so as to indicate ina 
plain and conspicuous manner. . 

(b) the minimum weight in avoirdupois 
of the contents of the cans in the case of 
canned shellfish; .. ." 


In the past, the Director stated, sever- 
al large United States shrimp canners 
had worked out a solution to the under- 
weight problem by adopting the practice 
of under-labeling the weight content so 
as to give a wider margin for error. 

For example, cans containing 5 ounces 
of shrimp would be labelled 4% ounces. 
He also added, that recently this device 
had proved to be self-defeating as some 


| companies have a tendency to shave the 


margin. 
OK OK OK OK 


NEW ENGLAND GOOD 
MARKET FOR CANADIAN FISH: 

The potential of the New England mar- 
ket for Canadian fish was brought to the 
attention of Canadians in an article which 
appeared in that country's periodical 
Foreign Trade (September 13, 1958). 








With reference to New England im- 
ports of Canadian fish, the article points 
out that the Canadian Atlantic Provinces 
are by far the principal foreign supplier 
to the New England market; in 1957 they 
shipped 4 percent more fish products to 
New England than in 1956. Cod, haddock, 
and ocean perch, lobsters, and fish meal 
were the leaders, although fish meal ex- 
ports tumbled 10 percent because of in- 
creased production in New England. 


The New England fish-stick industry 
continued to rely on Canada as the main 
supplier of groundfish blocks and slabs. 
Regular orders were also being shipped 
to New England from Scandinavian sup- 
pliers. Imports from Canada of ocean 
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perch, haddock, hake, and pollock were 
down slightly in 1957. There was no 
significant alteration of imports from 
Canada of fresh and frozen lobsters; in 
fact, the demand exceeded the quantity 
offered. 


A certain share of the imports from 
Eastern Canada consists of orders placed 
by New England fishing corporations with 
their Canadian affiliates. A number of 
New England's big fish-packing compa- 
nies have purchased packing plants and 
contracted fishing fleets on the Canadian 
side to assure a steady supply for their 
processing plants in New England. Some 
of these companies have the finances and 
facilities to follow the fish from boat to 
final buyer; their own organization at- 
tends to the distribution and sales pro- 
motion of well-advertised fish brands. 


If a Canadian fishing company prefers 
to sell direct to a single account, there 
are a number of independent importers 
located along the Boston Fish Pier who 
are anxious to consider offers from new 
suppliers, states the periodical. These 
firms can arrange cold-storage facilities 
to take care of heavy supply periods. 
The importer accounts for all sales and 
reports cold-storage holdings on a pre- 
arranged periodic basis. 


Most of the brokers who handle East- 
ern Canadian fishery imports are located 
in Boston, These small firms sell on 
commission to wholesalers, institutions, 
supermarkets, the corner stores, and the 
few remaining fish markets. Sales ar- 
rangements with foreign suppliers are 
nonexclusive and the sales territory 
contracted is governed by the supply. 
Most of the Boston brokers can provide 
national coverage if required, continues 
the article. 


The United States is an enormous 
market for any food product that appeals 
to the consumer but it is wise for the ex- 
porter to enter it progressively, one 
region at a time, says the article, Then 
supply and demand can remain in bal- 
ance. A huge advertising budget should 
not be necessary to sell a quality fish 
product but attractive packaging is im- 
portant. Supermarkets are by far the 
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principal outlets for fish fillets and shell- 
fish, and colorful containers greatly in- 
fluence the housewife's selection. 


Although New England fish production 
is expected to improve with a fleet mod- 
ernization program (which to date has 
not materialized), the growing local and 
national market will still need the pres- 
ent flow of imports and possibly more. 
The food value and easy preparation of 
fish are becoming better known through 
advertising and public relations programs 
sponsored by Government and trade or- 
ganizations. Canada can maintain her 
present favorable sales position and even 
increase exports for certain species with 
a rise in supply. Thanks to the expand- 
ing demand, sales prospects for both 
domestic and foreign suppliers are 
promising, concludes the article. 


& 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR 
FOREIGN FISHING VESSELS ISSUED: 

In an endeavor to encourage the es- 
tablishment of a national fishing fleet, 
the Chilean Government has issued (June 
21, 1958), new regulations affecting the 


Chile 





| operation within its territorial waters of 


foreign-flag fishing vessels operated by 
residents. In the future, fishing permits 
for foreign-flag vessels issued to Chil- 
eans or foreigners living in Chile will 
be granted for two years only. The per- 
mit will date from the time of publica- 
tion of the permit in the Official Gazette. 





Existing permits will be valid until 
their expiration date, but if the expira- 
tion date is less than one year from the 
date of the present decree, the permit 
holder may request an extension for a 
further year. 


The new permits will be for a once- 


| only operation and at the end of the two 


years the vessels will either have to be 
registered under the Chilean flag or 
return to their country of origin. 


All vessels will be subject to inspec- 
tion by officials of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and their operation will be re- 
stricted to the terms and conditions of 
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the permit. In addition, before a fish- 
ing permit is issued for a foreign-flag 
vessel, the vessel will have to meet the 
standards laid down by the Chilean Mer- 
chant Marine and the Maritime Com- 
mission. These regulations will not ap- 
ply to permits which are now in existence. 


Wooden vessels more than five years 
old and steel vessels more than ten years 
years old will not be granted a license 
under the new regulations (Canada's 
Foreign Trade, September 1958). 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review June 1958, 
p. 65. 





* OK KK I 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1954-57: 

Landings of fish and shellfish in Chile during 1957 
amounted to approximately 470 million pounds as com- 
pared with 415.2 million poundsin 1956. This was an 
increase of 54.8 million pounds or 13.2 percent over 
1956. Landings in 1957 were 0.5 percent less thanin 
1955 but 48.5 percent more thanin 1954. This is in- 
dicative of the growing importance of the fishing in- 
dustryinChile. The best year in Chile's fishing in- 
dustry history was 1955, and 1957 was almost as good. 








During 1954-57, hake or whiting (Merluccius gayi) 
comprised the largest part of the fishlandings. tthe 
total quantity of fish landed in 1957, 51.7 percent con- 
sisted of hake. During previous years, 1954-56, hake | 
also comprised over 50 percent of the total fish landed. 
Most of this species was either consumed freshor 
processed as fish meal. Anchovies, sardines, Span- 
ish mackerel, jack mackerel, and haddock-like fish 
werenextinimportance, Tuna landings only amount- 
ed to about 1.1 million pounds. 


Shellfish landings have increased steadily during 
1954-57. The total shellfish production in 1957 a- 
mounted to 123 million pounds. The largest produc - 
tion of shellfish during 1954-57 occurred at Puerto 
Montt and Valparaiso. In Valparaiso, the production 
of langostinos--which has more than quadrupled since 
1954--has become very important. Shrimp landings 
in 1957 only amounted to 284,000 pounds. (Boletin In- 
formativo No. 53, January 1958.) pam e 





Government Provisions for the Industry: Though 
Chile's geography is such that it has al ways had con- 
siderable fishing activity, no code of applicable laws 
and regulations has ever been drawn up. 





In the case of foreign fishing firms registered in 
Chile seeking permits to operate one or more craft in 
Chilean waters, the Government has a comparatively 
well defined procedure. The proprietor must present 
to the Ministry of Agriculture a separate application 
covering each vessel, and containing details of its 
size and capacity, and indicating the period during 
which fishing activities would be carried on in Chilean 
waters. A registration fee of $100 plus acharge of 
$12 per ton weight is levied on eachvessel. If approv- 
al is granted, fishing activities may be carried on for 
a period not exceeding a year; the operator must a- 
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gree to permit technical authorities or experts to 
board the vessel whennecessary and must agree to 
sale of the catch in Chilean ports for local consumption 
as food or for industrialization. Technically these 
permits are not renewable. Inpractice, foreign firms 
are usually able to have the period of validity extended 
whennecessary. A bill which would change certain 
details of this procedure but would not affect it basi- 
cally is at present being drawn up by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


Decree Law 208 of August 3, 1953, exempting in- 
dustry members from certain taxes and according 
several other benefits, is still onthe books. However, 
its most important benefit--that authorizing export- 
ers of fish and fish products to sell their exchange 
earnings on the free market--was cancelled by the in- 
troduction of the single exchange rate in 1956. Anew 
bill, which would return this privilege to the industry, 
was presented to Congress at the beginning of 1957. 


| It remained in Committee throughout the year and on 


into 1958. This law, which would authorize conver- 
sion on the free exchange market of the proceeds of ex- 
port sales, and would exempt the industry's exports 
from all taxes and other charges and its imports from 
taxes, tariffs and guarantee deposits, is mentioned in 
the press frequently and some industry representa- 
tives still cling to the hope that Congress will act onit. 
The report of the Committee of three experts from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) due for sub- 
mission to the Chilean Government prior to the close 
of 1957, has not yet been presented. This initselfhas 
tended to delay action on legislation, since the Presi- 
dent intended from the start to base any new legisla- 
tive action on the conclusions and recommendations 
ofthe FAO experts. 


The Chilean Government has taken the following 
steps to protect and foster the industry: 


1. Prohibition of fishing imports: fresh and 
dried fish and all types of industrialized fish are 
excluded from the list of authorized imports. Thus 
all foreign competition is automatically excluded. 


2. Facilitation of import of machinery and 
equipment: the import guarantee deposit on these 
items has been maintained at 5 percent, although the 
number of items included in this lowest-deposit 
category has been greatly reduced. 


3. Export facilitation: Articles 93, 94, and 95 of 
Law 12861 of February 7, 1958, provided for the ex- 
emption of exports from export taxes and alonglist of 
other charges. Implementation of this provision of the 
law has been postponed until the details of its applica- 
tion have been agreed upon by the interested Minis- 
tries. When it becomes effective it should constitute 
afurther incentive to industry expansion. 


4. Price policy: The Government has removed 
fish from the list of items whose price is controlled. 
Prices have risen considerably since the termination 
of price control, and dealers report that volume of 
sales has remained low. However, in view of the Gov- 
ernment's policy of decontrolling the prices in anum~ 
ber of sectors, it is unlikely that controls will again be 
placed on this item. 


Labor: Various estimates of the number of 
people employed by the industry have been offered. 
The most authoritative figure on the number of 
professional fishermen is 2,000; persons employed 
on the crews of fishing boats are said to number 
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800. Workers in the fish-processing industry are 
estimated to number 7,000. The work of all these 
groups is largely seasonal and the average yearly 
income is lower than in most other industries. 
However, it is understood that most members of 
the industry augment their income by helping them- 
selves to what they consider their share of the 
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and cold-storage facilities, an undetermined per- 


-centage of the fish destined for use as food had to 
.be utilized in the feeding of animals. Hence, al- 


though the official figure on annual per capita con- 
sumption of fish is 35 pounds, the highest in Latin 
America, the actual figure may be considerably 
lower, The importance of fish in the local diet is 
being emphasized of late because of the low pro- 
tein content in the typical Chileandiet. Nutrition ex- 















































Table 1 - Chile's Landings of Fish and Shellfish, 1954-57 
Species 

English and Chilean Name Scientific Name reek ae ee ety 

DE ee inks tein Wahmunt bse ss plea ae Co a ee {1,000 EON? e620 83 we See vs 
Hake or whiting (pescada) . Merluccius gayi 179,439 172,409 207,175 123,659 
Anchovies... .é...-e% Engraulis vingens 44,738 24,459 16,559 2,919 
Sardines «. . oe sieie eee Sardinops sagax 35,714 19,980 48,956 34,147 
Spanish mackerel (sierra). Thyrsites atun 26,111 30,213 38,205 21,064 
Jack mackerel (jurel).. . Thachurus sp. 10,338 3,107 2,581 4,301 
Haddock-like (robalo)... Eleginus maclovinus 8,487 8,254 7,054 4,061 

| Black cusk-eel (congrio 

| BOGTO) wesc eens Genypterus chiliensis 4,782 5,942 5,838 6,559 
Red cusk-eel (congrio 

1 GORD 5 a cinn ws wee Genypterus blacodes 7,328 10,045 8,309 5,246 
Golden "eel" (congrio dorado) = 321 563 405 659 
Mackerel (cojinova) .... Seriolella sp. 5,083 2,506 1,823 1,576 
Bonito 2-6 sec cesie seve Sarda chiliensis 4,727 9,117 16,535 9,711 
Black drum (corvina) ... Cilus montti 4,226 4,278 3,912 3,159 
Smelt (pejerrey)....... Basilichthys sp. 2,658 3,124 3,031 1,803 
Rockfish (cabrilla)..... - 1,736 2,246 2,014 1,127 
Tune LOOM sis Sista x es - 1,073 2,303 2,049 1,831 
Swordfish (pez espada) . . - 786 850 522 137 
Herring (machuelo)..... - 256 486 296 555 
USS OO AS - 5,234 12,719 8,911 7,004 

Tt ae ee Pe arr ORE ey a: 347,032 312,601 374,175 | 230,118 

ellfish: 

| Sea mussels (cholgas) Mytilus sp. 33,135 28,766 30,654 24,895 

| Langostinos Cerromunida johni 25,097 12,579 4,517 5,828 
Sea mussels (choritos) Mytilus sp. 20,475 18,566 21,282 19,683 
Mussels (locos) Macha sp. 8,700 7,447 6,672 4,245 
Sea urchins (erizos) Ericius sp. 8,010 8,629 8,076 5,729 
Clams (almejas) - 7,620 6,890 6,773 4,530 
Crabs (apancoras) - 2,555 2,592 2,776 1,668 

| Spiny lobsters (langostas) . 264 270 224 223 

| Shrimp (camarones) > 284 254 151 223 
Other shellfish - 16,833 16,587 17,208 19,223 

BR Fo CRP Sees 122,973 102,580 98,333 86,247 

CAPM RIUM 5 a gs a da Ron ney bth nae kes ella ga val 470,005 415,181 472,508 316,365 




















catch; they dispose of it informally and there is no 
means of knowing what portion of over-all produc- 
tion this ‘workers share" represents. 


Industrial Organization: The industry consists 
of a somewhat limited number of firms--approxi- 


mately 60, about a dozen of which may be defined 
as large, and of about 8,000 independent fishermen 
who sell their catch to organized industries. The 
activities of both groups are supervised and co- 
ordinated to a limited degree by the Fish and Wild- 
Life Sector of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


The lack of a well-organized distribution sys- 
tem in the industry results in inefficiency and loss 
of revenue. 


Utilization: The greater part of the total catch 
was put to industrial use--approximately 60 per- 
cent. Most of this went into fish-meal production 
and the remaining small part was canned. The 40 
percent which did not go into industrial production 
was consumed as food in the fresh state or frozen 
for shipment to other parts of Chile, also used as 
food. Because of the inadequacy of refrigeration 








perts estimate that an average annual consumption 
of 26 kilos per person would compensate for most of 
the present protein shortages in the Chilean menu. 


Exports: Chile markets fish and fish products 
in neighboring countries, in the United States, and 
in several European countries. Sales abroad were 
particularly good in the past few years, business 
having been spurred by the provision in Law 208 
whereby exporters of these products could exchange 
the proceeds of their foreign sales at the free rate 
of exchange. The peak year for export sales was 
1955, during which approximately 22.8 million 
pounds were exported. A sharp drop was noted in 
1956 and the figure for this latter year was only 
slightly increased in 1957, 


Chile's exports of fishery products during 1957 
amounted to approximately 13.0 million pounds, a 
slight increase as compared with 12.9 million 
pounds in 1956. Of the total quantity of exports in 
1957, 4.6 million pounds (35.8 percent) was shipped 
to the United States. This represented a slight in- 
crease as compared with 4.3 million pounds (33.7 
percent) of the 1956 exports. The value of exports 
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to the United States in 1957 was approximately I 
US$900,000, an increase of 44.2 percent (due pri- 
marily to increased exports of langostinos) as com- 
pared with US$400,000 for 1956. 


Production, Methods, and Techniques: Members 
of the trade assert that the methods and techniques 
of Chilean fishermen are antiquated but that this 
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cently visited Chile to make a survey of fishing 
vessel needs has estimated that, to modernize the 
nation's fleet, over 200 boats designed for both 
trawling and purse-seining should be added. If 

the firm is successful in working out financial ar- 
rangements, it plans to undertake construction of 

a number of fishing vessels in Chile. The tight 
credit situation and the lack of Chilean capital are 
such, however, that loans from abroad are said to 
be essential to the development of these moderniza- 
tion projects. 













































































fact is to be attributed in large measure to the age 
and condition of available equipment. They argue 
that the introduction of new equipment would im- 
prove techniques immediately and increase per 
capita production considerably. Present average 
production, despite the general condition of equip- 
ment is said to compare favorably with that of 
many other fishing nations. During 1957, 38 trawl- 
ers landed an average of about 14.9 million pounds 
of fish as compared with 16.2 million pounds landed 
by 33 trawlers in 1956. 


It is estimated that, at any given time, at least 
50 percent of all equipment is out of use for repair. 
Representatives of the industry and of the Govern- 
ment both report that much of this equipment is so 





- ilean Exports of Fishery Products, 1956-57 
rable 2 chicane ‘1957 1956 Table 3 - Chilean Exports of Fishery Products to the 
ergemet juantity| Value | Quantity] Vaiue United States, 1956-57 
1,000 Us$ 1,000 US. nea 1957 1956 
Fresh or frozen: Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 1,000 Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 
ihe eae 773.4 ~ 58.9] ~ 621.3 | 58.8 1,000 US$ 1,000 US$ | 
eee 6 SNe ws 13.2 0.7] 1,195.0} 29.3 Frozen: Lbs. 1,00 Lbs. 1,000 
Rats wie < 0.6%0% 17.3 2.4 37.5 6.8 Rr ee 756.3 57.0 821.3 58.8 
Swordfish..... - - 5.2 1.1 Swordfish...... - - 5.2 1.1 
Langostinos ... 841.8 536.7 219.7 | 132.9 Langostinos wad 841.8 536.7 219.7 | 132.9 
ee ee 33.4 19.7 - - Shrimp bom ug ee ONG 33.4 19.7 - - 
Spiny lobster . . 5.8 4.4 59.9] 37.5 ||| Spiny lobster ... = - 49.6 | 27.6 
Other fish & | Other fish and 
shellfish..... 409.5 20.5 557.0] 28.4 | shellfish ..... 408.5 20.3 540.6 28.1 |° 
Canned: ‘| Canned: 
cl RR Se 624.9 125.5] 1,035.7 | 148.8 ORE eso = = ‘283.6 37,2 
Came. so < ese ¥ 21.3 9.9 7.9 3.9 EA gp ae 21.3 9.9 - - 
Other shellfish . 283.8 175.2 111.3 | 40.7 Other shellfish ..| 265.5 166.4 33.5 21.8 
Salted fish ..... - - 8.9 9.3 Salted fish ...... - - 8.9 9.3 
Fish meal ..... 9,933.8 453.9] 8,802.6 | 335.3 Fish meal ...... 2,318.8 96.2 | 2,377.5 83.8 
Total ...... [1s,000.0 1,407.8]12,862.0 [832.8 | ol ar etre 4,645.6 906.2 | 4,339.9 | 400.6 | 
Pp — US$1. st Note: Values for 1957 converted at rate of 690 pesos equal US$1. 
— Volos rad 1956 pms - por br $47 ne -— USSi. Values for 1956 converted at rate of 547 pesos equal US$1 











Natural Resources and Conclusion: Estimates 
of Chile's maritime resources vary greatly. The 
report to be submitted by the FAO Mission on fish- 
eries is expected to contain authoritative and defin- 
itive data of this aspect of the industry. It is held 
by many, both within the industry and outside, that 
comparatively minor changes in industry setup and 
administration, and the investment of reasonable 
sums in training, equipment, and gear, could re- 
sult in a marked increase in the returns from fish- 
ing. Potential foreign investors, including some 
United States boat manufacturers, appear to sup- 
port the theory. At the present time, at least, two 
proposed foreign investment projects are being 
prepared jointly by domestic industry representa- 
tives and potential foreign investors. Some in- 









































[Table 4 - Types, Tonnages, and Flags of Vessels Engaged in Chilean Fisheries, 1957 
ae Hull - Gross Tonnage Fla 
ee ee Steel |Wood | Total |.5-19 |20-49/50-99]'0” °"| Total |Chile] Germany|Japan| Belgian 

PPRRWIOES. 6.5.4 s/eiaie 319 23 29 | 52 5 17 20 | 10 | 52 | 34 16 I T 
a ee eer ee : 2 2 - - - 2 2 2 . + m 
Trawler & Larsen... - 1 1 ~ = - 1 1 1 ao " = 
Purse-seiners ..... : 13 13 * 8 2 3 13 18 . - - 
Purse-seiners (small) - 6 6 = 1 = 5 6 6 . * + 
Pe - 1 1 - - 1 - 1 1 a = s 
i EEF - 1 1 4 = - 1 1 1 - . = 
Ge» ne 65 6 oat sp ms - 1 1 1 a = - 1 1 xs = e 

Oo eRe 23 54 77 6 26 23 22 77 59 16 1 1 





























old and worn out that it should be replaced. Al- 
though little new equipment has been purchased 

of late, some firm owners are at present studying 
projects to replace their old fishing vessels. Also, 
the Association of Independent Fishermen in Tal- 
cahuano is preparing to buy new equipment. In 
both instances United States equipment has been 
described as most adaptable to the industry's needs. 
The president of one United States firm who re- 








centive to these latter stems from the fact there 
is special Chilean legislation which permits the 
free importation of capital goods for new indus- 
tries and exempts foreign capital from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes during an initial organiza- 
tion period, but no real expansion is predicted for 
at least another year or two. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1958, p. 60. 
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Cuba 


COD-FISHING 
VESSEL LANDS FIRST TRIP: 

The Arktis, a 319-ton German-built 
cod-fishing vessel acquired by the Cu- 
ban National Fisheries Institute (Insti- 
tuto Nacional de la Pesca), arrived in 
Havana from Europe and Newfoundland 
on August 28, 1958. The vessel deliver- 
ed a fish cargo (mostly frozen cod) some- 
what under its refrigerated capacity of 
180 tons, since its first voyage was 
primarily intended as a shakedown 
cruise to test the ship's installations, 
including its refrigerating facilities. 





The Arktis, which was acquired by 
the Institute through a financing arrange- 
ment with the Cuban Economic and So- 
cial Development Bank, will be operated 
by a private Cuban concern. The Insti- 
tute is reportedly considering the ac- 
quisition of other deep-sea vessels that 
could also be used for fishing cod and 
training of Cuban fishermen. 


Two Spanish technicians, a shipowner 
and an industrialist, are collaborating 
in the development of a Cuban cod in- 
dustry. A local plant will be used to 
produce dried cod as well as a better- 
tasting semidried product and cod fillets. 


Trade sources have privately indi- 
cated that the Arktis may be used as a 
collecting ship to gather cod from Span- 
ish cod vessels operating in the St. Pierre- 
Miquelon area, the United States Em- 
bassy in Havana reported in a Septem- 
ber 8, 1958, dispatch. 


@ 


DANISH REPRESENTATIVES 
DISCUSS FAROE LIMITS 
WITH BRITISH GOVERNMENT: 

The British Government agreed to 
consult with Danish representatives on 
September 12 regarding revision or pos- 
sibly cancellation of the Danish-British 
Treaty of 1955 regulating the territorial 
waters around the Faroe Islands. The 
Danish representatives included the 
Finance Minister, Director General of 
the Foreign Office, Department Chief in 





Denmark 
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the Prime Ministry, and Office Chief in 
the Foreign Office. 


In a public statement the Danish Prime 
Minister stated that ''Under present cir- 
cumstances it is impossible for the 
Faroes to continue to content themselves 
with the fishing territory agreed upon 
with the British in 1955. For the Faro- 
ese people the fishing question is so vi- 
tal and decisive for their whole exist- 
ence that the Danish Government has 
done and will do its utmost to secure the 
most favorable position possible for the 
Faroe Islands.'' The Prime Minister 
said he ''would try to establish prerequi- 
sites for reaching a solution satisfactory 
to the Faroes in conformity with the Lag- 
ting's (local legislature) decision of 
June 6 to extend its fishing limits to 12 
miles on September 1." (United States 
Embassy dispatch from Copenhagen, 
dated September 9, 1958.) 


OK OK OK 


NEW LOANS FOR 
FAROESE FISHING FLEET: 

The Danish Folketing has sanctioned 
loans of up to 7 million Kr, (about US$1.0 
million) spread over the next three years 
towards the renewal of the Faroese fish- 
ing fleet. About 36 million Kr. (US$5.2 
million) is to be raised to buy 8 large 
line vessels equipped with freezing plants, 
8 cutters of 80 tons gross, and 3 trawl- 
ers, the latter already ordered from Por- 
tugal, according to an economic report 
on Denmark. 





Local councils in the Faroese have 
asked the Faroese Lagting to finance the 
building of small cold storages in which 
to store frozen fillets awaiting shipment 
to the United States. (The Fishing News, 
July 11, 1958.) ae 





Egypt 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 
INDUSTRY POTENTIALITIES: 

With the exception of a small shrimp-processing 
industry in Alexandria and small commercial ex- 
ploitation of sponge resources along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea near Marsa Matruh, there is no com- 
mercial fishing industry in Egypt. Possibilities 
for such an industry, however, seem promising. 
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The possibility of albacore tuna in the Red Sea, 
and perhaps sardines and tuna in the Mediterrane- 
an, offer the best opportunities for development. 


The fishery resources presently exploited are 
in (1) the Mediterranean, (2) the inland lakes along 
the Mediterranean coast and Lake Karoun in the 
Fayoum, (3) the Nile River and its tributaries, and 
(4) the Red Sea. The total recorded catch is about 
65,000 metric tons per year, of which 15,000 tons 
come from the Mediterranean, 5,000 tons from the 
Red Sea, 40,000 tons from the lakes, and 5,000 
tons from the Nile River and its tributaries. Sta- 
tistics on the catch, however, are not entirely re- 
liable, and it is believed that the total catch is from 
80,000-100,000 tons, most of the unrecorded amount 
coming from the inland lakes and Nile w-ters. 


The entire catch, with the exception of a good 
part of the shrimp, is consumed locally, usually as 
fresh fish, although some drying and salting of mul- 
let takes place in Alexandria. Several attempts 
have been made to process and can sardines in the 
past. A factory of this kind was established at 
Aboukir near Alexandria. It is understood, how- 
ever, that this factory has been partially disman- 
tled and the little canning now done there is con- 
fined to vegetables. 


Steps are being taken to ascertain the exact na- 
ture of the resources and the best methods for ex- 
ploitation but the work has not yet advanced to the 
stage of actually fishing. It is understood that from 
4-6 modern Yugoslav fishing vessels will soon 
start fishing in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
to ascertain what can be taken with gear usually 
employed in fishing. The main possibilities at this 
time appear to be that a)bacore will be plentiful in 
the Red Sea. In the Mediterranean there are sar- 
dines. The sardine situation is not entirely prom- 
ising because of their seasonal appearance in E- 
gyptian waters. In their peregrinations around the 
Mediterranean basin, the sardine appears in the 
area of the Nile Delta only at the period of the Nile 
flood to feed upon the food carried by the flood wa- 
ters. When the flood is over, the sardines move 
on to other feeding areas. 


Another possibility in the Mediterranean is tuna. 
Tuna appears in some quantity on the coast between 
the Libyan border and Marsa Matruh, and the Hydro- 
biological Institute has not yet determined the rea- 
son why they turn back at that point. Exploitation 
of these resources, consequently, would require 
modern efficient fishing vessels. 


The Red Sea, where the main commercially im- 
portant species is the albacore is understood to be 
teeming with fish of all kinds. Reports indicate 
that plankton is abundant in the Red Sea which pro- 
vides a medium in which all kinds of underwater 
life thrive. Exploitation of these resources, which 
have not yet been thoroughly investigated is very 
limited. The only fishing now done in the Red Sea 
area takes place in the Gulf of Suez by trawlers 
which catch fish destined for local consumption in 
the Suez area and the Cairo market. Fish caught 
in the Suez Gulf are transported to Cairo in refrig- 
erated trucks. 


Development of the Red Sea as a commercial 
fishing area would require the use of modern ef- 
ficient fishing vessels, and the establishment of 
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processing plants and facilities along the coast or 
at Suez. 


Egypt's foreign trade in fishery products is not 
large. In earlier years, importation of preserved 
and canned fish and fish preparations of all kinds 
was comparatively much greater than now. The 
reduction in imports of fishery products is due 
primarily to the increase in prices since 1956. 
Restrictions on imports of canned goods and other 
food items in general also has had the effect of 
reducing the importance of Egypt as a market for 
preserved and canned fish. 


Shrimp, either fresh frozen or boiled frozen, is 
the only significant export. The annual production 
for export amounts to about 700-800 tons produced 
by three firms in Alexandria, and a very small one 
in Port Said. The demand for this luxury product 
abroad is strong, and the possibilities for profit- 
able development are good, if efficient fishing ves- 
sels for shrimp and additional processing facilities 
are made available. 


The development of Egyptian fisheries will de- 
pend on (1) acquisition of modern efficient fishing 
vessels and training local fishermen in their use, 
and (2) creation of processing installations and 
efficient means of distribution. 


A thorough investigation of Egypt's fishing re- 
sources seems well on the way with the firm proj- 
ect of Yugoslav vessels coming to fish both the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea in a modern and 
efficient manner. The Egyptian Government has 
also embarked on a number of schemes designed 
to train Egyptian fishermen in the use of modern 
fishing equipment and gear. Another indication of 
an appreciation of Egypt's potentialities as a fish- 
ing nation by the Government is the apparent will- 
ingness to encourage the acquisition of modern 
fishing vessels by private firms and the facilities 
granted for this purpose. (United States Consulate 
dispatch from Alexandria, dated August 15, 1958.) 


= 


El Salvador 


FISHING INDUSTRY EXPANDS: 

The Salvadoran fishing industry has 
expanded substantially in recent months, 
an August 8, 1958, dispatch from the 
United States Embassy at San Salvador 
reports. There are now some 16 boats 
operating out of the Salvadoran ports of 
El Triunfo and La Union as compared 
with 4-6 at the same time last year. 
Most of this increase in the fleet is at- 
tributed to the formation of two local 
fishing companies with both Salvadoran 
and foreign capital participation. (The 
1955 Salvadoran Fisheries Development 
Law specifies that waters within a 12- 
mile limit may be fished only by Salva- 
doran nationals or companies formed in 
El Salvador with a minimum of 50-per- 
cent Salvadoran capital.) To date, the 








first of these companies has brought in 
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6 boats previously operated in Panamanian 
waters by Portuguese owners, while the 
second has brought in 3 Mexican-owned 
boats previously operated off the Mexican 
coast. Additional boats have not been 
brought in so far because of the recent es- 
tablishment by the Salvadoran Government 
of alicensing requirement for the opera- 
tion of additional boats. Bothfirms are ex- 
porting fresh shrimp to the United States 
by air, and selling fish on the local market 
toamuch lesser extent. Total catches of 
shrimp are reported to have ranged from 
60,000 to 100,000 pounds (mostly heads- 
off but includes some heads-on) monthly. 

It is reported that these firms are planning 
to build badly-needed shore installations -- 
ice plants and alanding mole at La Union, 
and a freezing plant and pier at El Triunfo. 
(A small freezing plant in San Salvador has 
been exporting to the United States frozen 
shrimp caught by a couple of local boats. 
The plant also sells shrimp and some fish 
in the local market.) 
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DETACHABLE COD END DEVELOPED 


France 


FOR MOTHERSHIP CATCHER-VESSELS: 





Anovel method of increasing the poten- 
tial catch of trawlers working in fleets and 
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served by a "mothership" is described in 
a French fishery periodical. 
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The trawl nets are made with easily de- 
tachable cod ends being attached to the body 
of the net by aline running through a double 
row of rings. 


At the end of a haul the trawl is brought 
to the catcher-vessel's side and the cod end 
detached and left inthe sea, marked by two 
buoys, one of which carries a flashing light 
and a metal reflector screen which can be 
picked up on the mothership's radar. 


A supply of spare cod ends is carried on 
each trawler and anew one quickly fitted to 
the trawl as it lies alongside so that fishing 
continues almost constantly. The mother- 
ship, advised by radio of the position of 
the cod ends, picks it up. 


In working a fishing ground the trawl- 
ers proceed in echelon and fishin a zig-zag 
course which enables them to cover the 
ground effectively and to drop their cod 
ends more or less in a straight line. 
(The Fishing News, September 26, 1958.) 


* KOK KX 


DOES NOT RECOGNIZE 
UNILATERAL DECLARATIONS 
EXTENDING FISHING LIMITS: 

The French Government on September 
12 issued this communique regarding rec- 
ognition of extensions of fishing limits: 








During the last few weeks several coun- 
tries made known their decision or their in- 
tention of extending either their territorial 
waters, or their exclusive fishing zone be- 
yond the traditionally-recognized three- 
mile limit. The French Government wishes 
to state explicitly that it cannot itself rec- 
ognize the validity of decisions designed to 
modify either unilaterally or by means of 
agreements to which it has not given its ad- 
herence, the generally accepted limits. 
This statement was reported by the United 
States Embassy in Paris in adispatch dated 
September 12, 1958. 


SEAL-SKIN AUCTION: 

The annual auction of Greenland seal 
skins by The Royal Greenland Trade De- 
partment took place in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on September 3, 1958. The total 
number of skins offered was sold, which 
included 21,370 ringed-seal skins, 1,630 
harp-seal skins, 5 adult harp-seal skins, 


Greenland 
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Greenland (Contd.) 


and 21 bladdernosed-seal skins. The 
skins brought in a total of 1,490,285 
Danish kroner (US$216,091), a Septem- 
ber 4 dispatch from the United States 
Embassy at Copenhagen reports. 


The auction was attended by a num- 
ber of foreign buyers. The United King- 
dom and West Germany are traditional- 
ly the principal buyers. 

Note: Danish kroners converted at rate of 1 krone equals 


US$0.145. 
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Hong Kong 


SHRIMP FISHING INDUSTRY: 

There are two main Hong Kong shrimp fishing seasons, 
states an August 29, 1958, dispatch from the United States 
Consulate at Hong Kong. Hong Kong shrimp trawlers operate 
in the waters around the Colony from April through the 
end of the typhoon season in September, The primary area 
for shrimp fishing lies south and east of the Lama chain of 
islands, held by the Chinese Communists, where the sea bot- 
tom falls off very gradually, beginning at about 20 fathoms. 
A secondary area is in the Urmston Roads off Castle Peak, 
within Colony waters. Hong Kong shrimp trawlers must 
proceed northeast from Hong Kong, along the China main- 
land coast, during the rest of the year, from October 
through March. Some trawlers are away for a month at a 
time during this season, going as far as 600 miles up the 
coast to grounds off Fukien Province. 


For the most part, Hong Kong’s shrimp trawlers are 
Sail-powered, Only 280 out of the 769 shrimp trawlers 
based in the Colony are motorized. Both types of trawlers 
use beam trawls with about a 10-foot spread, dragging 
either 7 or 9 such trawls from booms on either side of the 
boat and from the mast. 


The principal species of shrimp landed at Hong Kong is 
Metapenaeus monoceros. Varieties of less importance 
are Penaeus monodon, Penaeus japonicus, and Penaeus 
orientalis. 





italis. The latter species flourishes in waters colder 
than those surrounding the Colony and are landed by the 
trawlers that fish off the China coast in the winter months, 
Most of the Penaeus orientalis that is marketed in Hong 


Kong, however, is imported from Communist China. 


It is reported that official statistics on landings of crusta- 
cea and mollusks have been kept by the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment’s Fish Marketing Organization since June 1957 and 
that in the ten-month period, June 1957 through March 1958, 
a total of 1,730 metric tons of shrimp were marketed 
through this governmental organization. Reports indicate 
that this figure has been rising recently, because of an 
increased demand for frozen shrimp from the United 
States. 


%* OK KK 


SHRIMP FISHERY 
TRENDS, APRIL-JUNE 1958: 

During the April-June quarter of 
1958, satisfactory catches of shrimp 
were reported by the Hong Kong Fish 
Marketing Organization, The bulk of 





the shrimp were sold to exporters for 
sale to the United States. 


Only shrimp 
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sold through the Marketing Organization 
are eligible for the Comprehensive Cer- 
tificate of Origin required by the U. S. 
Treasury Department for shrimp to be 
exported to the United States. 





Iceland 


DISPUTE WITH BRITISH OVER 
12-MILE FISHING LIMITS: 

Iceland's attempt to enforce the 12- 
mile fishing limits and Britain's action 
in challenging it by giving naval protec- 
tion to trawlers fishing within the new 
limits have given rise to a series of in- 
cidents which have roused Icelandic tem- 
pers and seriously strained relations be- 
tween the two countries, a September 4, 
1958, dispatch from the United States 
Embassy at Reykjavik reports. 





Zero hour, midnight on August 31, 
1958, found 11 British trawlers, with 
others in reserve, ready to move inside 
the new limits and begin operations. 
Icelandic patrol ships moved up to the 
12-mile line, with orders to record vio- 
lations, but to avoid use of force and 
particularly of firearms. West German 
and Belgian trawlers, according to Ice- 
landic sources, withdrew to the high 
seas--a step which Icelanders chose to 
interpret as de facto recognition of the 
12-mile limit ~~ 


The first incident occurred on the 
morning of September 1, when the Ice- 
landic cutter Odinn attempted to ap- 
proach a trawler, but a British frigate 
cut in between them. A more serious 
encounter occurred the following night. 
Taking advantage of fog, 9 crewmen from 
the Icelandic Coast Guard vessel Thor 
boarded a trawler and were attempting 
to bring it into port when the British 
frigate Eastbourne came up and ordered 
the boarding party to leave. When the 
9 crewmen refused they were removed 
to the Eastbourne, which tried to take 
them backto the Thor. The captain of 
the Thor refused to receive them, say- 
ing they belonged on board the trawler. 





Another minor incident took place 
when an Icelandic patrol boat collided 
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with a British trawler on September 3, 
but no serious damage was reported. 
An Icelandic source also reported that 
an Icelandic crew was on the verge of 
boarding a British trawler but was dis- 
suaded by British seamen. 


The Icelandic motor boat operators 
won a victory over the trawler owners 
when the Minister of Fisheries issued 
a regulation on August 29 whereby fish- 
ing by Icelandic trawlers within the 12- 
mile limit is severely restricted. Many 
trawler owners have expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the regulation. The 
Minister of Fisheries has somewhat 
strengthened his position by making Ice- 
landic as well as foreign trawlers sub- 
ject to the measures which Iceland justi- 


fies as necessary on conservation grounds. 


The Ministry of Fisheries appointed a 
committee of 13, under the chairman- 
ship of the Director of Fishery Affairs, 
to consider the matter and the proposal 
that was finally accepted received 9 
votes to 3 for two other resolutions. 


%* OK OK OK 


FOREIGN MINISTER GIVES VIEWS 
ON 12-MILE FISHING LIMITS: 

The results of an interview on Sep- 
tember 13 with the Icelandic Foreign 
Minister, before his departure to at- 
tend the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in New York, regarding Iceland's 
extension of her fishing limits to 12 
miles, appeared in Althydubladid, an 
Icelandic newspaper. 








The Foreign Minister stated that "the 
Icelandic fishery extension issue as such 
is not on the Agenda and it has not been 
referred to the U. N. for a ruling. On 
the other hand, the Geneva Conference 
is on the Agenda and therefore, as a 
matter of course, the Icelandic fishery 
issue will come up for discussion. We 
are prepared for this and we have al- 
ready explained our policy that the U- 
nited Nations General Assembly should 
issue general regulations applicable to 
all nations regarding fishery limits and 
other related matters which the Geneva 
Conference was unable to deal with-- 


rather than call another conference... ."' 
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"We may expect a long stiff fight in 
New York," said the Foreign Minister. 
"To begin with, there will be a discus- 
sion as to whether the General Assembly 
should issue regulations on fishery lim- 
its for all countries or whether they 
should be deferred, so as to call a new 
Geneva Conference. There will probably 
be many who hold different views from 
those of our own. The decision reached 
now is that it will be necessary to work 
for the greatest support for the 12-mile 
limit. It is expected that the session 
will last for a period of one to two 
months." 


% OK OK ke 


FISHING LIMITS EXTENSION TO 
BE CONSIDERED BY UNITED 
NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 

The United Nations General Assembly, 
which convened in New York on Septem- 
ber 16, 1958, has on its agenda the Gen- 
eva Conference on Law of the Sea. Thus 
the Icelandic fishing limit extension ques- 
tion will be discussed, according to a 
statement issued to the Icelandic press 
in Reykjavik on September 10 by the Ice- 
landic Foreign Minister. He stated, "It 
always has been and still is the policy of 
Iceland that the United Nations General 
Assembly should determine the law of 
the sea for all nations. It was decided, 
against the vote of Iceland, to convene 
the Geneva Conference and this decision 
was supported by the argument that the 
United Nations Assembly lacked tech- 
nical knowledge. 





"After the Geneva Conference it can 
no longer be maintained that specialists 
have not sufficiently dealt with this 
question. It is therefore purposeless 
to refer question to a new conference of 
specialists. 


"It has been and still is our opinion 
that the General Assembly shoud re- 
solve the questions upon which the Gen- 
eva Conference could reach no agree- 
ment. 


"It will therefore be the proposal of 
Iceland that the General Assembly, which 
is now about to meet, does not refer the 
question to a special conference but it- 
self resolves it. 
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"This opinion of the Icelandic Gov- 
ernment was presented at the Ministeri- 
al Meeting in Copenhagen. On the other 
hand, the fishing limit question was not 
substantively discussed at the meeting." 


Iceland's Foreign Minister is sched- 
uled to state Iceland's case for a 12-mile 
limit at the United Nations General As- 
sembly session. 


* OK OK OK 


EXPORTS OF FISH FILLETS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
UP FOR JANUARY-MAY 1958: 

The effect of increased demand in 
the United States for frozen fish fillets 
from Iceland during January-May 1958, 
and reduced commitments to the Soviet 
Union has become apparent in the dis- 
tribution of total exports from Iceland 
to the United States and Soviet bloc mar- 
kets, While the United States share of 
total Icelandic exports has risen to 14.5 
percent during January-May 1958 as 
compared with 10.4 percent for the 
same period in 1957, that of the Soviet 
Union has dropped by one-third during 
the same period. The proportion going 
to the Soviet bloc as a whole, however, 
remains practically unchanged for the 
first 5 months of 1958 as compared with 
the same period a year ago. The rea- 
son is that deliveries to the satellite 
countries have had to be accelerated to 
meet serious deficits in the clearing 
accounts, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Reykjavik, dated July 
25, 1958. 





* KK K 


FISHERIES RESEARCH 
VESSELS TO BE PURCHASED: 
Preparations for the purchase of a 
fisheries research vessel are being 
made by the Government of Iceland as 
a result of an annual appropriation of 
Ikr.1,000,000(US$61,500) which has been 
provided for fisheries research by a 
minor provision in the Export Fund Act 
of May 31, 1958, according to a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Reykjavik, 
dated July 25, 1958. 
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At a meeting of Icelandic, Norwegian, 
and Russian ichthyologists at Seydisfjor- 
dur, during July 1958, it was agreed that 
regional division of research survey ac- 
tivities be performed in waters north of 
Iceland but that Icelandic researchers 
have been handicapped by the lack of an 
adequate research vessel. Icelandic ich- 
thyologists have had to use fisheries pa- 
trol vessels for their research activities, 


* OK KK 


8: 

Icelandic landings of fish during January~May 1958 a- 
mounted to 230,927 metric tons, an increase of 19.4 per- 
cent as compared with the 193,384 tons landed during 
the same period in 1957. Increases occurred in landings 
of all principal species except haddock, which declined 
slightly. The largest increase occurred in landings of cod 
which amounted to 180,015 tons, an increase of 20.4 per- 
cent over the 149,505 tons landed in January~May 1957. 


Of the total quantity of white fish landed in January- 
May 1958, 127,463 tons were utilized for freezing. This 
was an increase of 27.2 percent as compared with the 
100,228 tons frozen during the same period of 1957. 


The quantity of herring frozen during the first five 
months of 1958 amounted to 1,648 tons, a decrease of 
49.3 percent as compared with 2,461 tons frozen in Jan- 
uary~May 1957; however, the amount of herring used in 
the manufacture of meal and oil in January~May 1958 in- 
creased to 1,572 tons as compared with only 405 tons 
during the same period of 1957. (U.S. Embassy in Reyk- 
javik dispatch, July 25, 1958.) 
































Icelandic Landings of:Principal Species of Fish, 
January~May 1958 

Species 1958 | 1957 | 1956 
seems (Metric Tons)...... 
OG sop 00 Sie. 6 Sb 180,015 149,505 174,320 
OS SEES 12,778 13,432 10,752 
SS errr ke 2,583 2,198 2,517 
«ub od Sirs 8,237 7,802 4,616 
(Ocean perch ..... 12,203 7,231 7,041 
REE sb wt te ws 6,132 5,555 7,603 
MERE CLE E 4,007 2,682 2,589 

oo Pee ee 3,221 2,866 ° 
Others... ach eek 1,751 2,113 1,284 
TOM iver 230,927 193,384 210,722 
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SUMMER HERRING FISHERY TRENDS: 

iceland’s summer herring season, which started off the 
north coast about the middle of June 1958 has prospects 
of exceeding the value of last year’s catch. Although the 
total quantity landed as of July 19, 1958, was only about two- 
thirds of the quantity landed as of the same date last year, 
the volume of herring of salting grade has been far higher. 
Since salted herring has about 2.8 times the export value of 
a similar quantity of herring used for reduction to oil or 
meal, it is estimated that the catch to July 19, 1958, would, 
on the basis of 1957 prices, be worth about 20 percent more 
than the larger catch to the same date in 1957. 





Since the summer herring season continues until the 
end of August, it was still too early to predict the results 
with assurance, The herring have again returned to the 
North Coast after a week’s disappearance, and Icelanders 
are hopefully expecting that 1958 will be a good year. 


The supply of labor both for the boats and for the pack- 
ing centers generally has been adequate because the North 
Coast herring season occurs in the summer, when the work 
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Icelandic Utilization of Summer Herring Landed, 
June-July 1958 





June 15-July 19 

















Utilization 
1958 | 1957 
... (Metric Tons)... 
Melted... cs cessive es 24,466 7,708 
Meal and oil. ........ 12,577 43,920 
WTOBON . sais vec v cso 553 634 
TOME. 0'5 ss 0 37,596 52,262 
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force is augmented by students and by otherwise employed 
persons taking summer vacations. Trawlers, however, now 
fishing for ocean perch or salt cod in Greenland waters, are 
experiencing difficulty in filling their crews, more partic- 
ularly since most of the 900 Faroese seamen who signed on 
for the winter season have now returned to their home is- 
lands. A large number of the Faroese usually leave Iceland 
at the end of the main season, but some have also stayed on 
for the ocean perch trawling this year; however, since the 
Faroese seamen were subject to a 55 percent currency sur- 
charge on their foreign exchange (under the Export Fund 
Law of May 31, 1958), they have been returning home at the 
urging of their union, 





India 


NORWAY AIDS FISHERIES: 

The Norwegian Parliament has ap- 
proved a grant of 5 million kroner (about 
US$700,000) for the year 1958/59 tothe 
Indo-Norwegian Fisheries project in 
Kerala State, according to The Hindu, 
an Indian newspaper of June 12, 1958. 
The Norwegian Foreign Affairs Minis- 
ter stated that to complete the project 
Norway intends to spend 15 to 20 mil- 
lion kroner (about US$2.1 to $2.8 mil- 
lion) more during the next 3 or 4 years. 
The total amount of money Norway has 
spent on the project to date is 35 mil- 
lion kroner (about US$4.9 million), The 
Indo-Norwegian Fisheries project direc - 
tor indicated that the annual expendi- 
tures on the project during the last few 
years were about 5-6 million rupees 
(US$1.0-1.3 million) and that half of 
this was contributed by Norway, states 
a United States Embassy dispatch from 
Madras, dated June 18, 1958. 








Note: Values converted at the rate of 1 Norwegian kroner 
equals 14.U. S, cents, and 1 Indian rupee equals 21 
U.S. cents. 
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STUDIES SHOW BLUE OR GREEN 
LIGHTS ATTRACT MOST SHELLFISH: 

Tests conducted over a long period in Japan have pro- 
duced some results which tend to prove that the introduc- 
tion of a light source can increase the catch of shellfish 
considerably. 





Writing in the Bulletin of the Japanese Society for Fish- 
ing Science, the Chief of the Japanese Fisheries Research 
Department gives some impressive figures. 





Tests were first made with a group of three nets, the 
center one of which alone had a lamp situated at its base 
and so mounted as to throw the light towards the mouth, 

A lamp using current of 6 volts 50 cycles was used and the 
nets were employed at varying depths from 1/2 to 1-1/2 
fathoms, It was found that the plankton and small fry 
were immediately attracted by the light and within one 
minute the shellfish, too, had arrived. 


Tests were commenced at sunset and the contents of the 
three nets were compared at dawn. While no fish at all 
were in one of the unlit nets and the other had three crabs 
only, the illuminated net contained no less than four crabs 
and 22 lobsters. 


It was at first believed that the attraction was what is 
described as an ‘‘alimentary reflex,’’ e.g. that the light 
makes the fish hungry and voracious for food; but it is now 
thought that it is the light alone which attracts them phy- 
sically and the presence of food is only secondary. 


Further tests were conducted in a salt-water lake, 
Here it was possible to note the behavior of the shellfish 
more closely and it was found that if the light was switched 
off the fish quickly dispersed but returned within moments 
when the light was turned on again. 


Another method tried out was to have a number of nets 
joined together in ‘‘v’’ formation with several lamps set 
at different distances, up to 60 feet, from them, These 
were switched on one after the other starting with the one 
furthest from the nets, and the catch noted at regular in- 
tervals, 


They also tried out a long line of lamps which were 
dragged along the bottom at a speed somewhat slower than 
that of the nets. It was noticed that in every case the 
fish followed the light until they entered the trap. 


But the best results, which have now been carried out 
by the Japanese into their commercial shellfish fishing 
industry, were obtained by the use of a light coming from 
the base of the net and directed to its mouth, By the use of 
that method their catch has more than doubled, 


The color of the light is important also, the Japanese 
think, Opinion appears divided between whether a blue or 
a green light is best. (The Fishing News, August 15, 1958.) 


* OK OK OK 


TUNA MOTHERSHIP OPERATIONS IN FIJI 
AND LINE ISLANDS AREAS SUCCESSFUL: 

A Japanese fishing company’s tuna mothership (No. 3 
Tenyo Maru~-~-3,732 tons gross) was reported as of July 
28, 1958, to have taken aboard from its fleet of 45 tuna long- 
liners a total of 3,443 short tons of fish, which yielded 3,041 
tons of frozen products, The breakdown by species and the 
yield was as follows: 1,690 tons of yellowfin (1,155 tons 
frozen round, 39 tons of fillets); 645 tons of albacore; 554 
tons of other tunas (393 tons of other frozen products); 335 
tons of spearfishes (174 tons of fillets frozen); 194 tons of 
shark; and 21 tons of miscellaneous species, At that time the 
fleet was centering its operations around 15° S, 175° E., east 
of New Hebrides, 


According to news reports, the company was hoping for a” 
increase in the proportion of albacore in the catch, as it had 
contracted the Tenyo Maru’s production of this species to a 
United States tuna canner, to make up for its inability tofill 
sales contracts with summer albacore. At the latest report 
(to August 28) there was evid of in increasing 
the albacore catch. With the center of operations shifted 
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south and east to 17° 30’S., 176° 22° E, (south of Fiji), the 
total landings as of August 28 were 5,334 tons, of which 1,616 
tons (30 percent) was albacore and 2,261 tons (38 percent) 
was yellowfin tuna. The fleet had only 868 tons more to 
catch to attain its planned goal. 


The 2,940-ton mothership Kaiko Mare, owned by another 
large Japanese fishing company, working far to the east and 
slightly north of the Equator, was taking a far smaller pro- 
portion of albacore. As of July 27 the composition of the 
catch of this fleet was reported to be 57 percent yellowfin, 
18 percent big-eyed, 5.5 percent albacore, and 13 percent 
spearfishes, At the end of August the Kaiko Maru’s 18 
catcher boats had delivered 2,522 short tons of fish, of 
which 55 percent was yellowfin and only 4 percent albacore. 
The center of the fleet’s fishing at that time was reported 
as 6° 56’N., 157° 14’ W., which would put it in the vicinity of 
Kingman Reef and almost due south of Hawaii. 





OK OK KK 


WHALING DEVELOPMENTS: 

The sperm-whale fleet and the baleen- 
whale fleet which Japan sends to the Ber- 
ing Sea each year successfully completed 
their catch quotas in August 1958. At 
the same time shore-based whaling by 
large catcher boats was in progress in 
the East China Sea and off northeastern 
Honshu, with whales reported abundant 
in both areas. 





Japan's 13,792-ton whaling mother- 
ship No. 2 Tonan Maru sailed May 20, 
1958, to catch sperm whales in the Ber- 
ing Sea with 6 catcher boats belonging 
to 5 companies and 1 cooperative assoc- 
iation. After 50 days on the grounds, 
this fleet's catch limit of 1,300 whales 
was reached on July 15. An increase 
of 200 whales in the quota was requested 
by the operators, who argued that a 1- 
foot increase in the average length of 
the whales taken (to 45.5 feet) as com- 
pared with last year indicated that the 
population was not being overfished; 
that there was good demand from the 
United States for sperm oil and frozen 
sperm whale meat; that the No. 2 Tenyo 
Maru, which was fueling the fleet at sea 
and taking on whale oil, needed more 
oil; and since the Russians were fishing 
unrestricted for sperm whales, the con- 
servation measures were useless. The 
request was turned down by the Japan- 
ese Fishery Agency, and the fleet headed 
from its final Qperating position at 
51°33' N., 175 19' E. (mear Kiska) to- 
ward Yokohama, where it arrived on 
July 25. Production amounted to 10,977 











metric tons of sperm oil, 1,254 tons of 
frozen meat, 1,375 tons of salted meat, 
It was reported 


and 47 tons of liver oil. 
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that 1,000 tons of frozen meat was sold 
to the United States for animal feed at 
$170 a ton, and most of the sperm oil was 
expected to go to the same market. The 
salted meat was sold in Japan. 


The 11,448-ton Kyokuyo Maru was the 
factoryship for this year's northern ba- 
leen-whale fleet. Working with 9 catch- 
er boats, the Kyokuyo Maru reached its 
catch limit of 800 blue-whale units on 
August 15, after 85 days of hunting, 45 
of them spent on west longitude grounds 
and 40 in east longitudes. Last year 98 
days were required for the same catch. 



































lable 1 - Catch of the Japanese Baleen-Whale Fleet __ Fleet 
Species 1958 1957 
of Average Average 
Whales Numbert/ Length Number2/ Length 
Feet Feet 
RAB 70 76.60 70 77.18 
ERA ys 1, 331 61.29 1,405 61.44 
Humpback 24 41.54 ~ - 
ee” 330 47.07 166 46.61 
1/ Total of 800.1 blue-whale units. 
2/ Total of 800.16 blue-whale units. 











The Kyokuyo Maru's production from 
this catch is reported as 11,413 tons of 
whale oil, 16,227 tons of frozen meat, | 
1,105 tons of salted meat, and 43 tons of 
liver oil. After finishing its baleen 
catch off Cape Navarin, the fleet moved 
south and on August 18 began working on 
its quota of 200 sperm whales. The 
sperm whale catch limit was reached on 
August 25. 





Two Japanese companies began whaling 
in the East China Sea from their shore sta- 
tions inthe GotoIslands on June 27, each 
company using one catcher boat of the 
400-ton class. The catch limit in this 
area was 150 whales for each company, 
and as of August 27 each had slightly 
over one-third of this quota. Land- 
based whaling by large catcher boats 
was also in progress off Cape Kinkazan 
in northeastern Honshu, where the same 
two companies have shore stations. Five 
whaling companies have catcher boats 
working there, and the catch reported 
up to July 15 was 3 blue, 53 fin, 309 sei, 
3 humpback, and 477 sperm whales. 


Since the return of the Japanese dele- 
gates from the Tenth International Whal- 
ing Convention, held at the Hague late in 
June, the chief question agitating the 
Japanese whaling industry has been that 
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of the number of catcher boats to be as- 
signed to each fleet in the coming Ant- 
arctic whaling season. In July, the 
Norwegian and British operators pro- 
posed that catcher boat limitations be 
dropped and that instead each country 
be assigned a whale-catch quota. The 
Japanese rejected this as unworkable, 
and proposed in return that the maxi- 
mum number of catchers for each fleet 
be set at 12, with the factoryship No. 2 
Tonan Maru being allowed to have this” 
maximum number as compared with 11 
last season. The British and Norwe- 
gians objected, but the Japanese com- 
panies took a strong stand and it was 
finally decided that the No. 2 Tonan 
Maru will have 12 catchers, with rights 
for 1 being purchased from Norway for 
about $40,000. Thus the total number of 
catchers working in the Antarctic in 

the 1958/59 season will be 215, witn 
Japan operating 69 of them, 1 more than 
last year. 











The Japanese industry usually as- 
cribes its growing ascendancy in world 
whaling to the more profitable use that 
it can make of the catch--the sizable 
domestic demand for whale meat for 
human consumption. The supply of 
meat--currently over 100,000 tons a 
year--is constantly threatening to ex- 
ceed the demand, however, and despite 
intensive advertising by the three big 
whaling companies the price is low and 
inventories are large. When it was re- 
ported in June, therefore, that the So- 
viet Union proposed to export whale 
meat to Japan and that two Japanese 
trading companies were interested in 
handling it, the big three whaling com- 
panies promptly protested to the Ja- 
panese Fishery Agency, which asked 
the Ministry of Trade and Industry to 
remove whale meat from the list of im- 
ports entitled to automatic approval un- 
der the exchange control system. This 
request was granted and Soviet whale 
meat has ceased to be a threat to the 
Japanese producers. 
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Libya 


TUNA AND SPONGE FISHERIES: 

In the Tripolitania section of Libya 
the tuna fishing season began in May 1958 
and showed considerable promise as an 
unusually high proportion of large (300- 
400-pound) tuna were caught. No statis- 
tics on the landings were available; how- 
ever, other fishing operations continued 
at a satisfactory pace and according to 
Tripoli port authorities, the catch brought 
into Tripoli during January-April 1958 
totaled 117.7 metric tons as compared 
with 100.3 tons during the same period 
of 1957. 





In Cyrenaica, the fishing season for 
sponges began early in May 1958. A 
good sponge fishing season was predicted, 
as Greek officials reported that over 100 
Greek ships were expected to fish in Lib- 
yan waters. A large fleet of Greek ves- + 
sels, augmented by some Italian and 
Yugoslav trawlers, arrived in Cyrenaica. 
The Cyrenaican officials promptly in- 
creased the fishing license fee from the 
customary E.L100 to EL500 (US$ 280 to 
US$1,400), consequently there were only 
15 license applications. As a result, it 
is thought that this year's sponge fishing 
season will have disappointing revenue 
returns for Cyrenaica. (U, S, Embassy 
in Tripoli dispatch, July 14, 1958.) 


JAPANESE EXPERT TO STUDY 
TUNA RESOURCES OF 
THE EASTERN INDIAN OCEAN: 

The services of a Japanese expert on 
tuna fishing were made available to Ma- 
laya for one year under the Colombo 
Plan Technical Assistance Scheme to 
conduct a survey on the resources of 
the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, to 
carry out fishing experiments, and to 
train local fishermen in modern tuna 
fishing methods. 


Malaya 





The Japanese expert arrived in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, and left immediately 
on a tour of the East Coast fishing vil- 
lages accompanied by the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Director of Fisheries, 
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states a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy at Kuala Lumpur, dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1958. 


Morocco 


POLISH FISHERY MISSION 
VISITS CASABLANCA: 

From August 2-6, 1958, a Polish mis- 
sion composed of members of the Polish 
Institute of Fishing Science visited Casa- 
blanca for the alleged purpose of study- 
ing the Moroccan fishing industry. Ac- 
cording to the press the vessel Birkut 
(100 feet long, 180 tons, crew of 13) ar- 
rived unexpectedly. The spokesman for 
the group attributed their visit to Mo- 
rocco to the enthusiasm of their host in 
France during their immediately pre- 
ceding visits to Boulogn-sur-Mer, Brest, 
Bayonne, Biarritz, and St.-Jean de Luz. 





The mission included the following: 
the Director General of the Folish Insti- 
tute, ichthyologist; a representative of 
the Polish fishery ''Dalmor;" and a rep- 
resentative of the company "Arka" of 
Gdynia. These members were augment- 
ed by a motion picture cameraman and 
two underwater photographers. 


The Casablanca Polish vice-consul 
described the trip as a genuinely scien- 
tific expedition, and the possible prelude 
to the arrival of Polish fishing vessels 
off the Moroccan coastline, as the Pol- 
ish fishing industry was giving consid- 
eration to exploiting the tuna and sar- 
dine resources beyond the territorial 
waters of Morocco, according to a Au- 
gust 18, 1958, dispatch from the United 
States Consul in Casablanca. 


a 
Netherlands 


MARKET FOR CANNED 
AND FROZEN SALMON: 

The Netherlands last year bought sub- 
stantial quantities of fisheries products, 
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mainly canned and frozen salmon, crab 
meat, and frozen eels from Canada. How- 
ever, the value of such imports continued 
to decline and Canadian suppliers of can- 
ned salmon are failing to hold their own 
against increasing price competition. 
Thus, while the Canadian share of the 
Dutch canned salmon market has dwindled 
from 38 percent in 1955 to 7 percent in 
1957, Japan's share has risen from 46 to 
84 percent. United States suppliers have 
also lost ground to Japan, but during 1957 
they managed to ship 25 tons more than 
in 1956 and now come close to Canada as 
the second-ranking supplier. The U.S.S.R. 
has also entered the Dutch market, sup- 
plying 26 tons of canned salmon in 1957. 
In view of the growing emphasis on price, 
local traders predict a further rise in 
purchases of Japanese canned salmon at 
the expense of all other suppliers. For 
this reason, suppliers wishing to do busi- 
ness in any volume will probably have to 
rely increasingly on the demand for their 
low-priced grades of canned salmon, 


In past years Canada has sold some 
mild-cured salmon in Holland, but more 
recently the trend has been towards the 
fresh and frozen trade. Because of the 
price and quality, Canadian frozen salm- 
on is used principally for smoking or can- 
ning for the restaurant and hotel trade. 
(Baltic salmon does not retain the de- 
sired color for this purpose and is sold 
mainly fresh or frozen or as smoked 
sides.) It therefore seems likely that 
the demand for frozen salmon will con- 
tinue on much the same scale as before-- 
that is, about 30 to 40 metric tons a year. 
(Canadian Foreign Trade, August 16, 1958.) 


@ 


New Caledonia 


FISHING INDUSTRY, 1957: 

During 1957, New Caledonia's fishing 
industry remained inactive and of purely 
local importance, states an August 14 
dispatch from the United States Embassy 
at Noumea. Some 20 small individually- 
owned vessels supplied about 15 to 20 
tons of fish each month to the Noumea 
market. Despite its favorable geograph- 
ical location, New Caledonia found it 
necessary to import 267 tons of canned 
fish in 1957 to fill local needs. 
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Local interest is being directed to- 
ward the possibilities of developing a 
tuna canning industry in New Caledonia, 
as a result of research by the Orsom III, 
avessel of the Institute Francais‘d'Ocean- 
ie, and by the apparent success of a fish- 
eries company at Santo, New Hebrides. 


KK Kk OK 


TROCHUS SHELL INDUSTRY: 

New Caledonia's exports of trochus 
shells, declining steadily since 1954, al- 
most reached the vanishing point in 1957, 
states a United States Embassy dispatch 
(August 14, 1958) from Noumea. Ex- | 
ports during 1957 were valued at about 
US$25,695, compared to US$142,750 the 
previous year, and US$215,838 in 1955. 
Overfishing during the immediate post- 
World War II period is still being felt. 





In the face of the depletion of stocks, 
local officials and specialists from the 
Institute Francais d'Oceanie have co- 
operated in a conservation program 
looking forward to the eventual replen- 
ishment of stocks. They have, among 
other things, recently limited the size of 
trochus taken to 8 and later 10 centi- 
meters (about 3.1-3.9 inches). Experts 
hope that by the end of 1958 stocks will 
be sufficiently replenished to enable the 
industry to regain lost ground. The in- 
dustry is centered among a number of 
native tribes, and some 2,000 people 
find employment on a part-time basis. 
During the first half of 1958, about 125 
tons of shell, valued at US$31,068, were 
exported, an indication that trochus ex- 
ports may increase in the immediate 
future 
Note: Values converted at the rate of 175 CFP francs 


equal US$1, 
a. A 





New Hebrides 


MORE ON TUNA FISHERY ENTER- 
PRISE OPERATED WITH JAPANESE: 





A tuna fishery has been established 
out of Santo, New Hebrides, conducted 
by Japanese long-liners and crews, A 
wharf at which to land the fish and build- 
ings to handle the tuna have been built. 
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Seven Japanese tuna long-liners are 
operating out of Santo, according to the 
latest reports. 


The long-liners are between 80 and 
150 tons, carry an average of 20 men and 
catch 40 tons of fish in about three weeks. 


They work in fishing grounds up to 600 
miles away from base, keeping in touch 
with each other and the base by radio. 


The lines are generally set once a 
day, either at dawn or sunset, when the 
fish are believed to be most likely to 
snap at the bait. 


The bait consists of Japanese frozen 
mackerel-pike, and it apparently takes 
two pounds of bait to produce one tuna 
of 100 pounds. One ton of bait therefore 
produces 50 tons of tuna if fishing is. 
good. 


It takes 43 hours to set the lines and 
they are left in the water 23 hours. It 
takes 13 hours to haul them in and col- 
lect and stow the fish in the ice holds. 


After that the men sleep for three 
hours, when it is time to set the lines 
again. This goes on for three weeks, as 
a rule, by which time the hold is full and 
the vessel can return to base. 


If the vessel holds 40 tons of fish, the 
vessel ties up for 24 hours to allow the 
fish to be unloaded, weighed, and stowed 
in the freezer; the vessel is then fueled, 
is iced, and off she goes for another 
three weeks. 


If the catch from a big vessel amounts 
to 90 tons, it gets two days in port, for 
the catch has to be handled and frozen in 
two lots. 


At Santo the wharf has three berths: 
one for unloading the fish, which travels 
on conveyor belts to the freezer doors; 
an inside berth for loading the crushed 
ice and fuel oil; and an outside berth for 
overseas ships, bringing oil fuel and 
frozen bait, and taking away frozen tuna 
for the United States market, and other 
factory products to Japan. 


The Santo fishery establishment was 
planned in 1953, but was held up for 
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sometime by political objections 
from Australia. 


At present the base employs 34 Jap- 
anese ashore, helped by 35 natives and 
5 local Europeans. 


The 34 Japanese will be slowly re- 





placed by natives, if it proves possible 
to keep them long enough to train. 


The fishing base has been built and 
put into operation during the last three 
years by a combination of interests: 
two Japanese companies, a United States 
fishery firm, and a local organizer. 
These four interests are to be joined by 
a French firm which is being registered 
in Vila to build a cannery. at the base to 
can the tuna for sale to Pacific Islands 
and overseas countries, except the United 

tates. 


Most of the tuna caught is yellowfin, 
big-eyed, and albacore, Only the latter 
is sent to the United States and all fish 
over 100 pounds are cut in half as fillets. 
A lot of the fish are 200 pounds each. 


Besides the tuna there are other large 
fish caught, such as black marlin, king- 
fish, and Spanish mackerel. These are 
shipped frozen to Japan after being fro- 
zen or salted. The remainder is con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of New Hebri- 
des. 


All species of fish caught must be ac- 
cepted by the plant for the fishermen 
are paid on the basis of the total weight 
of the catch. 


The Santo plant consists mainly of a 
freezer capable of holding about 700 tons 
of fish. It is built at the wharf, with the 
fish unloading berth pointing at the main 
freezer doors. 


Apart from the main freezers there 
is an ice-making plant which makes ten 
tons of ice at a time. 


Space has been left near the freezer 
for the canning factory of the French 
company, which would have a conveyor- 
belt loading line to the overseas vessel 
berth. 
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Most of the oil for the vessels and 
machinery comes in the company's own 
ship from Japan, but as this is not suf- 
ficient, some oil is imported by other 
ships and an occasional tanker. Over 
100 tons of oil a month is used at pres- 
ent, because the company must generate 
all its own electricity, and this will be 
increased when the canning factory is in 
operation. 


A slipway is being constructed along- 
side the works to take vessels up to 150 
tons. This will provide for all the fish- 
ing vessels and also any local small ships 
requiring docking. 


The actual fishery establishment at 
Palikulo stands on the site used by the 
United States forces as an auxiliary port 
installation, and this greatly facilitated 
the building of the base. 


Apart from the main freezer building 
and engineroom at Palikulo, the company's 
main enterprise was the building of a 
special ship to bring supplies from Ja- 
pan and to deliver the frozen albacore 
tuna to the United States. 


This ship is the M/V Santo Maru of 
about 1,000 tons, carrying 600 tons of 
tuna. She makes the round trip between 
Japan, Santo, and San Francisco in 55 
days. 





From Japan she brings the frozen 
mackerel-pike bait, and 150 tons of oil 
a trip. She takes back to Japan the fro- 
zen tuna, the smoked fillets of mixed 
species, and other byproducts. Her 
speed is 14 knots. (Pacific Islands 
Monthly, July 1958.) 


Qe 





Norway 


FISHERIES TRENDS, JANUARY-JUNE 1958: 

A total of 787,252 metric tons of fish were landed in 
Norway during the first six months of 1958 as compared 
with 1,183,140 tons during the first six months of 1957. 





The failure of the winter herring fishery was largely re- 
sponsible for this decrease, The winter herring shoals, 
which were not as dense as formerly, arrived unusually 
late this season, and followed irregular courses in the 
sea, The weather, furthermore, was cold and stormy dur- 
ing most of the season, 
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These factors give rise to fears that the present herring 
cycle, which has lasted nearly 70 years, is nearing the end. 
In any case, the landings amounted to less than half of the 
1957 landings and less than a third of those in 1956. In an 

“Norwegian n Landings and Utilization of rors Products, 
January-June 1958 


ag JJanuary- 
How " ; January-June 1958 June 1957 
Utilized [Capelin] Cod |Herring| Other] Total | Total | 

Eiwiebis Bea ere ROSES GOMOD adeno dy daccnesiedes 

Fresh con- | | A 
sumption | 19,882) 33,790 | 42,635 96,307! 115,613 
|Freezing - : 40,182 | 24,496) 64,678] 63,248 
| 











|Drying - 84,898 | - 38,268) 123,166 88,025 
|Salting 31,243) 80,321) 22, 562} 134,126) 140,730 
Canning es. ae) 15,713 | 6,506! 23,007 30,375 
|Reduction 91,595 ° 218, = 25, *404| 335,451; 736,196) 





Bait 782| 10,517! __— 8,957 


26 9,7 
a. [136.8 811 
Bie [8 621 B sic 17 [398,1 167 dl Ee 160, 0,653] 787, 2: 252]1 1,183,144 


effort to make up for the poor herring catch in Norwegian 
waters, intensive herring fishing is being carried on in 
waters off Iceland, an August 13, 1958, despatch from the 
United States Embassy at Oslo states. 


kk ok ke ok & 
PRESSURE FROM FISHING 


INDUSTRY FOR 12-MILE 
FISHING LIMIT CONTINUES: 





According to Norwegian press reports, 


the National Council of the Norwegian 
Fishermen's Association has sent an ur- 
gent appeal to the Government calling 
for a new international conference to 
consider the rights of riparian States to 
proclaim a 12-mile fishing limit. 


If such a conference cannot be held, 
and if the question is not settled in some 
other way in the meantime, the Council 
demands that the Government declare 
that Norway will extend her fishing limit 


to 12 nautical miles from January 1,1959, 


the appeal concluded. The press reports 
added that the decision to send the mes- 
sage was taken by a Council vote of 7 to 
5. The Minister of Fisheries rejected 
the January 1 deadline, and is reported 
by the press to have said that Norway 
does not depart from her position that 
any expansion of the fishing boundary 
must be based on international agree- 
ment, 


The Minister of Fisheries, on behalf 
of the Norwegian Government, advised 
Norwegian fishing vessels against fish- 
ing within 12 nautical miles of Iceland. 
While not having the force of law, the 
advice appears to have been followed. 
There have been no reports of Norwe- 
gian vessels fishing within the area in 
question. The press has reported the 
Fisheries Minister as having said that 
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the bulk of the Norwegian catch off Ice- 
land had always been taken more than 12 
miles offshore. (United States Embassy 
dispatch from Oslo, dated September 5, 
1958.) 


OOK OK OK XK 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1957: 

Norway's total commercial fish catch in 1957 
was 1,556,650 metric tons valued at 618.5 million 
kroner (US$86.6 million), or 429,650 tons and 100.3 
million kroner (US$14.0 million) less than in 1956. 
(Does not include catch in fresh waters, including 
salmon andtrout.) The decrease was partly due to 
bad weather conditions and to unfavorable variations 
in fish stocks during the seasonal fisheries. 








Table 1 - Norwegian Landings!/ of Fishery 
Products, 1953-57 








ear Quantity | Ex-vessel Value | 
Metric | Million | Million | 
Tons Kroner US$ 
|} SSP ete aa: 1,556,650 615.5 
OO 6S SoS Se ele 1,986,300 711.2 99.6 
to AE eae as 1,646,872 609.7 85.4 
Sa oe es 1,904,881 567.8 79.5 
| PSS Wee, 1,398,397 | 486.0 68.0 














1/ Does not include fresh-water fisheries, including salmon and trout. 








Herring and Sprat: Among the individual her- 
ring fisheries, the winter herring fishery is the 
principal and most productive of all Norwegian 
fisheries. Last year's winter herring production 



































[Table ble 2 - Norwegian Landings and Production of Fishery Products, 1957] 
Species Quantity Fs -Vesse! Value 
In Tn Metric 
English Norwegian Tons ote me 000 
Cape! Lodde— "70,022 Set 905 
Greenland halibut | Bleakveite 3,861 2,303 322 
Halibut Kveite 4,695 15,257 2,136 
Witch Wareflyhdre 30 49 7 
Plaice spette 1,072 1,605 225 
Flatfish, other Annen Flyhdre 86 105 15 
‘Cusk rosme 11,340 6,869 962 
Haddock Hyse 41,198 22,818 3,195 
‘Spawning cod Skrei 59,497 43,648 6,111 
Finmark cod Loddetorsk 52,143 36,032 5,044 
\Cod, other Annen Torsk 109,306 86,499 12,110 
Whiting vitting =~ 103 95 13 
Pollock — 2,646 1,953 273 
iSaithe ae 73,037 35,013 4,902 
Hake Cysin, 50 47 7 
Blue ling aalange 196 112 16 
Ling ange 9,071 7,039 985 
Liver: 
Spawning cod Skreilever 5,589 3,284 460 
Finmark cod Loddetorsklever 4,112 2,159 302 
Roe, spawning cod | Skreiro, 3,509 2,868 402 
Winter herring Vin sreitd 795,582 183,066 25,629 
Fat herring Feitsild 45,315 10,565 1,479 
Small herring Smaasild 129,663 23,356 3,270 
Fjord herring fords 1,145 840 118 
iTrawl herring raals 7,907 2,476 347 
icelandic herring Tslandssild 30,898 23,056 3,228 
‘Sprat Brislin 9,507 13,630 1,908 
Mackerel re 11,366 7,138 999 
Tuna Makrellstérje 4,955 8,243 1,154 
Sand eel obis (8: 3,221 742 104 
Redfish Uer 4,003 2,562 359 
Wolffi: h Steinbit 2,556 1,074 150 
IDogfis.. aa 18,506 6,774 948 
(Crab ral 2,558 1,657 232 
Lobster Mummer 648 6,595 923 
INorway lobster reps 188 239 33 
IDeep-water prawn| Reker 6,971 20,251 2,835 
Liver, other Annan lever 12,944 7,030 984 
Roe, other Annan rogn 483 327 46 
Other 16,671 e 3,459 
rs i SISA errs ee 1,556,650 | 618,545 86,59 











amounted to only 795,580 tons as compared to 
1,145,860 tons in 1956. Total landings of herring 
and sprat in 1957 and 1956 were 1,017,400 and 





1,380,130 tons, respectively. 
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Cod Fisheries: The landings of cod and byprod- 
ucts of cod were much lower in 1957 than in 1956, 
the respective figures being 241,290 and 307,190 
tons. Among the cod fisheries the spawning cod 
fisheries are usually the most important. They 
also comprise the Lofoten fishery, which last year 
failed to a serious extent. Owing to adverse hy- 
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of steel, 107.1 ft.; and open motor boats, 
22.2 ft. 


Number of Fishermen: The number of fisher- 
men continues to drop. As of the beginning of 
1957 there were in all 87,267 fishermen as com- 
pared with 90,499 at the beginning of 1956. Of the 
87,267, 28,544 had fishing as their sole occupation, 
32,790 as their main occupation, and 25,933 as a 
secondary occupation. 




































































Table 3 - Disposition of Norwegian Landings 
of Fishery Products Table 4 - Norwegian Exports of Fishery Products and Byproducts_/,1957 
roduct Quantity Value 
: +45 Herring ther 1 Metric 1,000 

Disposition & Sprat |Fish, etc biscana Tons Kroner 1,000 
+ - Fresh and iced herring........ ° 27,419 5,539 
Se ek (Metric Tons). .... Frozen herring .". . esata 45,686 | 28,634 4,009 
Freshconsumption 62,823 113,071] 175,894 Fresh and iced fish .......... 26,375 45,836 6,417 
: 5 Fresh and iced fish fillets...... 316 714 100 
Freezing...... 51,441 29,874 81,315 Whole frosea fish............ 7,872 | 29,657 4,152 
EES <3 on a 0 108,340 125,815} 234,155 Frozen fish fillets ........... 17,318 44,552 6,237 

Drying age Aas aed 159.842 159.842 Shellfish (including lobsters, crabs, 

- 4 re eee 2,897 28,813 4,034 
EE oes ad 38,882 6,189) 45,071 Stockfish (dried fish) ......... 36,040 | 155,517 21,772 
Reduction ..... 741.731 103,542] 845.273 Klipfish (salted and dried)... ... 42,193 | 143,270 20,058 

: ° . « Salted herring.............. 62,883 59,863 8,381 
Beit... se sts 14,185 667) 14,852 o> Spal ata ina dated 9,942 | 16,601 2,324 
. " rae 1,017,402 539,000]1 556,40 a fish et yo ‘ 4,004 5,948 833 
er processe Ss not includin 
4. ee eae . 10,943 15,443 2,162 
drographical conditions only a small stock of cod peeen Gas eee St teen eee eee Bay igifean x a 
appeared on the usual grounds. The catches at Duar ineel tathulinh wectaig us _ - 
Lofoten, consequently, amounted to only 23,040 OO BPE AA 134,699 | 156,614 21,926 
tons against 65,920 tons in 1956. Landings of WT Bodioat mchlcTak Sty EEE 126,005 
spawning cod in all districts reached a total of ; f 
only 59,500 tons as compared with 110,350 tons in Fresh~Water and Salmon Fisheries: There are 


1956. 


On the other hand the Finnmark young cod fish- 
ery was very successful, The landings in 1957 
were 52,143 tons against the average of 40,050 
tons between 1954 and 1956. Of deep-sea cod and 
fjord cod the combined catches were 110,380 tons 
as compared with 118,880 tonsin1956, Lastyear's 
long-line operations off Iceland accounted for a 
sizable portion of the deep-sea catch. 


Production of Processed Fish: The disposition 
made of the commercial fish catch in 1957 is shown 
in Table 3; however, the disposition of approximately 
250 tons is not accounted for. The herring and 
sprat used for reduction yielded 165,000 tons of 
meal and 65,000 tons of oil. 








Commercial Fishing Fleet: As of July 1, 1957 
the registered commercial fishing fleet totaled 
38,571 vessels and craft as compared to 37,601 
one year earlier. As of July 1, 1958, 12,583 were 
deck-covered vessels, 25,728 were open motor- 
boats, and 260 were motorless craft. The num- 
ber of covered vessels of steel and open motor- 
boats showed increases of 41, and 1,021, respec- 
tively. The number of covered vessels of wood 
decreased by 71. 





The average lengths of the various types of 
vessels as of July 1, 1957, were deck-covered 
vessels of wood, 40.2 ft.; deck-covered vessels 








no statistics available on the fish catch in fresh 
waters. However, a conservative estimate of the 
annual yield of Norwegian fresh-water fisheries 
will be in the vicinity of 3,000 tons. The salmon 
and trout fisheries, which are mostly commercial, 
produce between 1,000-2,000 tons of fish a year. 

































iTable 5 - Norwegian Exports of Selected Fishery Products an 
Byproducts to the United States, 1957 
Product Quantity Value 
Metric 1,000 US) 
Tons Kroner 1,000 
Frozen fish fillets......... i f 
Stockfish (dried fish) ....... 459 2,797 392 
Klipfish (salted and dried). ... 215 711 100 
Salted herring. ..........: 4,244 7,822 1,095 
ROS TEER wo veceneeceesec 9,902 53,273 7,458 
Fish meal (including 
ooo.) | eee 3,642 3,681 515 
te: Exports of shellfish, including shrimp, are not available by country of destination; 
it is belie me were e id to the United S in 1957. 





The combined value of the fresh-water and 
salmon fisheries is estimated at about 25 to 30 
million kroner (US$3.5-4.2 million) annually, split 
about evenly between the two. 


Foreign Trade: Exports of fishery products--ex- 
cluding Teh oil and meal--totaled 356,932 tons valued 
at 761,990 kroner (US$106,679) f.0.b. Norwegian port 
in 1957 as compared with 375,279 tons valued at 
764,057 kroner (US$106,968) in 1956 (tables 4 and 5). 





Prices: Ex-vessel prices during the first half 
of [957 increased on an average of about 5 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1956. The mini- 
mum price for dressed cod over 43 centimeters 









































Table 6 - Average Ex-Vessel Prices per Metric Ton for Some Norwegian Fish, 1954-57 

Species 1957 1956 1955 1954 
Kroner] U Kroner US$ Kroner “Us$ | Kroner Us$ 
Herring and sprat......... 33.32 231 32.34 30.80 118 26.32 
SRA SARE a eas | 736 | 103.04 698 97.72 740 103.60 696 97.44 
ear re eee. 468 65.52 466 65.24 451 63.14 435 60.90 
EE . 5 ¢.¢n 6 5 4 0 15 eee 526 73.64 519 72.66 544 76.16 545 76.30 
ENGMES 5's thin 9+ oy ale ee 609 85.26 604 84.56 666 93.24 671 93.94 
TD ses ie 6 ewww ee : 1,618 | 226.52 1,668 233.52 1,628 227.92 1,558 218,12 
i STS Se ee 3,114 | 435.96 | 2,986 | 418.04 2,775 388.50 | 2,948 412.72 

: Values converted at the rate of 1 kroner equals US$0.14; 1 gre equals US$0,0014. 
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(about 17 inches) in length was, like the previous 
year, 70 gre per kilogram (4.5 U. S. cents a pound) 
in Lofoten and 68 ¢re per kilogram (4,3 U. 8. cents 
a pound) in Finnmark, while the average price ac- 
tually paid in Lofoten was 76 ¢re per kilogram 

(4.8 U. S. cents a pound) and in Finnmark 67 ¢re 
per kilogram (4.3 U. S. cents a pound). The price 
in Lofoten was 5 ¢re (0.3 U. S. cents) higher than 
in 1956 while the price in Finnmark remained un- 
changed. 


The poor Lofoten catch resulted in demand for 
extraordinary support for the fisheries. Some 7 
million kroner (US$980,000) were appropriated 
from State funds for fishermen who had made un- 
successful trips and were unable to finance new 
equipment. In addition, an extraordinary grant was 
made from price regulation funds of 5 ¢re per kilo- 
gram (0.3 U. S. cents) for dressed cod, coalfish, 
etc., which had been caught along certain areas of 
the coast. 


During the Finnmark cod fishery an average of 
69 ore per kilogram (4.4 U. S. cents a pound) was 
paid, or 2 ¢re (0.1 U. S. cents) more than in the 
preceding season, The average price for live cod 
in the Norges Levendefiskelag district dropped 
from 87 ¢re per kilogram (5.5 U. S. cents a pound) 
in 1956 to 85 gre per kilogram (5.4 U. S. cents a 
pound) in 1957. For live coalfish there was a fall 
from 49 ¢re (3.1 U. S. cents) to 48 ¢re per kilo- 
gram (3.0 Tl, S. cents a pound). 


Under the new price regulation rules for cape- 
lin the maximum price was fixed at 9.40 kroner 
per hectoliter (60 U. S. cents per 100 pounds) for 
the first 16 days after the fishing began and at 7.75 
kroner per hectoliter (about 50 U. S. cents per 100 
pounds) for the remainder of the fishing period. 
The average price paid to fishermen was 8.95 kro- 
ner per hectoliter (about 57 U. S. cents per 100 
pounds), or somewhat less than in the previous 
season. 


Following negotiations, a guaranteed price of 
22.50 kroner per hectoliter (US$1.54 per 100 pounds) 
was fixed for large herring and 19.50 kroner 
(US$1.33) for spring herring. The fishermen on the 
average received 23.39 kroner per hectoliter 
(US$1.60 per 100 pounds) for large herring and 
19.45 kroner per hectoliter (US$1.33 per 100 pounds) 
for spring herring.. For winter herring as a whole 
the price rise amounted to about 6 percent. 


Under agreement between the herring market- 
ing cooperatives and the canning industry, the price 
of brisling of the size 9-11.5 centimeters (3.5- 

-Sinches) and with minimum 7 percent fat, was 
raised to 28 kroner (US$3.92) per bushel. The 
prices were raised for other qualities as well. 

The average ex-vessel price paid for brisling in- 
creased in 1957 from 17.34 kroner (US$2.43) per 
bushel in the last season to 25.00 kroner (US$3.50). 


The ex-vessel price changes in the last few 
years for some species of fish are-shown in table 6, 


Position of Fishing Industry in the Economy: 
With some 61,300 persons having fishing as their 
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sole or main occupation, fishermen comprise a- 
bout 4 percent of the total labor force. The fish- 
ing sector of the economy accounted in 1957 for 
1.9 percent of the gross national product and for 
15 percent of total exports, exclusive of fish meal. 


Panama 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1957: Summary: 
Shrimp is the only marine resource SPinsms whic 
is fullyexploited. The shrimp industry is Panama's 
second industry. The extraordinary expansion ex- 
perienced from July 1956 to September 1957 has 
halted. Risk capital is no longer attracted to the in- 
dustry as it is not the lucrative business of a year ago. 
However, the concern that the country's shrimp 
resources are being overfished and are in danger 
of depletion is not substantiated by either a decline 
in the total take or an increasing number of young 
shrimp in boat catches. Two foreign technicians 
have been asked by the Government to appraise this 
possibility. The trade has increased processing to 
enhance the value of its product and introduce’ new 
gear on its boats to increase the shrimp catch. 
Shrimp fishing possibilities of new areas are being 
explored. 





The fish-meal industry was developed to make 
use of the nonmarketable or scrap fish caught in 
the shrimp nets. When it did not prove practical 
for the shrimp boats to save their fish except for 
the last day out, the industry was left without an 
adequate supply of raw fish. The two plants are 
presently served by three purse seiners. The raw 
fish supply of both plants must be increased sub- 
stantially if the fish meal industry of Panama is to 
operate at a commercial level. 


The fresh and frozen fish industry for finfish is 
dependent on fish caught by the shrimp boats for 
its major supply. The fresh fish market is sup- 
plemented by catches of individual fishermen, but 
there are no boats engaged in commercial fishing 
for finfish. Frozen fillets are processed by only 
one shrimp packer from select but small fish 
brought in by its shrimp boats. The demand ex- 
ceeds supply but it is not likely that other packers 
will enter this field in the near future. Fish caught 
by the shrimp boats customarily are used to pay 
the fifth hand of the crew. Loss of the select fish 
would cut earnings of the crew whose income has 
been sharply reduced this last year by the decline 
in the shrimp take per boat. 


The bait-fishing industry should produce in- 
creased income for the Government of Panama if 
year-round fishing is possible. An increase in the 
fleet of purse seiners serving the fish meal plants 
may affect this industry. 


The lobster-fishing industry possibly could be 
developed commercially if properly organized with 
sufficient capital. Current supply is not adequate 
to attract the necessary capital. 


The boat-building industry must find new mar- 
kets now that the expansion of the shrimp fleet has 
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leveled off. Panamanian-built boats are now fish- 
ing in waters of El Salvador, Honduras, Colombia, 
and Brazil. This industry should be able to com- 
pete as to quality and price in the export market. 


Government Policies and Programs: In March 
1957, a Fisheries Department was established 
under the Secretary of Commerce of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries. The of- 
fice is headed by a trained technician and has an 
allotment of $5,625 under the FY 1958 budget. The 
fisheries expert provided by United Nations Organ- 
ization for Food and Agriculture returned to the 
United States because of illhealth. This technician, 
provided under contract, is to be replaced shortly. 
The National Fisheries Laboratory, now directly 
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special permits. By Decree 148 of June 12, 1953, 
the tuna bait-fishing season is fixed as February 1 
to October 31 of each year, with the season's li- 
cense priced at $11 per net registered ton of the 
fishing vessel. The price of the special closed sea- 
> permit was $4 per net ton registered for the ves- 
sel. 


The shrimp industry, which has enjoyed the 
privileges and concessions of Law 12 of May 10, 
1950, was made subject to income tax as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. The agreement between the Govern- 
ment and companies provides that 50 percent of 
earnings, even though accruing from sales abroad, 
shall be subject to tax, payable quarterly, 





Shrimp Industry: The extraordinary expansion, 
which began in mid-1956 and swelled capital in- 


























& ~ Table 1 - Panamanian Landings of Shrimp, Fish, and Other Fishery Products 
from the Gulf of Panama 
cy ee Dae Res ne? _ 1957 195617 195517 1954 
yP uantity] Value |Quantity|] Value [Quantity [Value |Quantity | Value 
Sei ras > T,000 US$ T, 000 Us$ | 1,000 Us$ 1,000 Us$ 
2/ _Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 1,000 _Lbs, 1,000 
Shrimp (heads off)— 
re ee eo 8,864.0] 5,200,0| 6,645.0 | 2,503.0) 4,466.0] 1,760.0] 3,648.0 | 1,440.0 
SE ee es 1,319.0 222.0) 1,315.0 59.0} 1,672.0 101.0 706.0 66.0 
Lh eo ae eee 0.7 0.2 3.7 0.8 4.6 1.0 4.3 0.7 
(Oysters & clams ......... 1.1 0.1 9.1 0.2 16.4 0.5 2.8 0.1 
. , PSs s+ + | 10, 184,8| 5,422.3] 7,972.8 | ee 6,159.0] 1,862.5] 4,361.1 | 1,506.8 
¥, ee shrimp landings are estimated at almost 10 million pounds heads off. 
ao —- for 1954 re amd registrations at customs--Port of Panama, Arraijan, and Tocumen. Beginning with 1955 data based on information 
_teceived from shrimp companies, _ 


























under the Chief of the Fisheries Department, has 
continued its shrimp-farming project. The arti- 
ficial lake, formed by means of an earth dam a- 
cross existing mud flats off Chame, has been in ex- 
istence for approximately a year. A recent check 
netted around 2,000 larvae in five minutes seining. 
The quantity of larvae is considered good but it is 
too early to judge the commercial feasibility of 
this pilot project, which is the Laboratory's first 
development work. 


The Fisheries Office presently is concentrating 
on compiling reliable data with respect to total 
catch and types landed. Until such data are avail- 
able, the Government cannot regulate intelligently 
the exploitation of its fisheries resources, partic- 
ularly the shrimp industry. The Government has 
resisted the shrimp industry's desire for a limita- 
tion on the shrimp fleet since there is no data to 
substantiate the general fear that the large white 
shrimp are being overfished. 


Decree No. 172 of August 5, 1953, restricts com- 
mercial fishing in Panamanian waters to boats con- 
structed in the Republic. Foreign-built boats fish- 
ing as of the effective date of the Decree were ex- 
empted. The purpose of the legislation was to re- 
serve the exploitation of marine resources in the 
Gulf of Panama for Panamanians. The effect of 
the Decree was to give a complete monopoly to a 
nonexistent industry, which has developed under 
its protective umbrella. 


On the recommendation of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission the Government author- 
ized tuna bait fishing in Pacific waters during No- 
vember and December 1957 and January 1958 under 








vestment in the industry to over $6 million by June 
1957, tapered off rapidly in the latter part of the 
year and had practically halted by January 1958. 
To the extent possible expansion programs were 
held in abeyance until the future of the industry 
could be reassessed. Much of the investment capi- 
tal from outside the industry, which was the princi- 
pal. contributor in the increase of the fleet, with- 
drew when reduced catches brought earnings sub- 
stantially below anticipated income. 


A July 1958 estimate by the Department of Fish- 
eries placed capital investment in shrimp boats 
and plants at just under $8,500,000. The industry 
provides permanent employment to some 1,500 
workers and part-time work for some 400 more, 


Shrimp landings for the year July 1, 1957-June 30, 
1958, were estimated at near 10 million pounds 
(heads off), about 1 million pounds more than the 
previous year. Local markets and the Canal Zone 
consumed an estimated 700,000 pounds and the bal- 
ance entered the United States market. Peeled-and- 
deveined shrimp made up a substantially larger 
portion of the shipments than in previous years. 


Panama's shrimp fleet totaled 217 trawlers on 
June 15, 1958, as compared with 157 a year ago. 
There were 42 more boats under construction, 32 
of which will join the Panama fleet. The increase 
of 60 trawlers represents an even greater increase 
in the fishing power of the fleet as the new boats 
are larger and have more power. There are seven 
packing plants now processing shrimp. One other 
plant is under construction. 


A number of the new companies organized be- 
tween September 1956 and June 1957 have not con- 
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tinued with plans to establish freezing plants. The 
majority have contracted their fleet of trawlers to 
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maximum productivity, the increase in the fishing 
power of the fleet (more and larger trawlers) of 
approximately three times, should result in a de- 
Moreover, the extended 


cline in the take per boat. 
severe drought in 1957 is believed to have disturbed 






















































































one of the established packing companies. Several | fishing patterns all along the Pacific Coast. 
Table 2 - Panamanian Shrimp Exports by Months 
Month 1958 1957 1956 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Lbs. US$ Lbs. ‘US$ Lbs. US$ 
BORUATY 5. 6 cic ke siale whe wie ete tele 414,654 332,153 567,199 403,354 365,143 221,158 
DOOUUOEY 9 cic iv) oedalcl ee 0 ee: a 378,997 307,421 823,513 562,992 324,266 197,968 
March, , ak ke 3 SGIEs 648,635 480,673 776,557 420,013 522,786 341,990 
ue o£: Are 1,442,286 [1,120,247 | 2,167,269 | 1,386,359 | 1,212,195 761,116 
RR aS eo eT a 789,068 561,108 753,146 541,205, 431,978 288,333 
i: Ree PA ee Sh ees = 815,413 535,591 961,023 779,891 800,938 395,883 
RMD wa doi ategle acai. - - 819,639 | 612,015 | 842,722 | 556,449 
Total ee Ot, 5 or og) 5 Gy - - ,033,808 | 1,933,111 | 2,075,638 | 1,240,665 
ROtOl OMMGMsi ha & 0% Seb - - 4,701,077 | 3,319,470 | 3,287,833 | 2,001,781 
PUY aa. wid, WR PR c Se LS 6 a = 827,858 641,247 695,102 518,366 
EE ano ie ee ae Clk aoe ae “i + 602,202 526,709 628,891 471,028 
September ..... ew Ae 2+ el = - 515,925 515,197 396,563 400,623 
Peo Saar - = 1,945,985 | 1,683,153 | 1,720,556 | 1,390,017 
HOMER, Wile es e'CS Fe Oats * + ~ 438,790 343,752 373,858 305,836 
erONN oS etet, So eat. Sink - = 549,500 414,767 369,502 319,828 
OTe eee Cees. caer 531,725 | 425,513 | 414,729 | 342,669 
Mc are - = 1,520,015 | 1,184,032 | 1,158,089 968,333 
= CORES TOME S54 Sess cae . - 8,167,077 ,186,655 | 6,166,478 | 4,360,131 
<< Year's Total (Revised)... . = * 8,263,701 | 6,183,584 | 5,977,257 | 4,427,116 
Note: Official monthly statistics are based on exporter's anticipated shipments filed with request for export license. Data based on shipping manifest 
are compiled only on an annual basis (year's total, revised). Usually exporter's estimates exceed quantity actually shipped but are lower than the ac- 
tual value of shipment, Monthly data sufficiently accurate to reflect seasonal trend in catch. 





companies have their catch packed for sale under 
their own brand name, Little change is expected 
in the organization of the industry in the near fu- 
ture. If the catch of large whites does not improve 
and should the pinks fail to appear again next dry 
season, one or more of the packing companies may 
shift operations to another country. Reportedly, 
the catch of jumbo whites has been very good in 
Ecuadoran and Colombian waters. 


Currently, 60 to 70 percent of the total shrimp 
catch is of the small species, titi, indio, tiger, 
known as "camarones."' (Most of the small brown 
shrimp move into the market under the trade name 
"titi.") Titi landings have been heavy this season, 
the height of which is May, June, and July. This 
shrimp was discarded until mid-1955 when a United 
States soup company contracted to buy the small 
brown shrimp tails, peeled and deveined. There is 
considerable concern among packers that the U- 
nited States price may break as stocks of "titi" in 
New York are known to be heavy. 


The boat take of white jumbo shrimp or "lango- 
stino'' has dropped sharply within the last 16 
months. The average boat tripis around 100 pounds 
aday. For a 5- to 8-day trip a boat averages 400 
to 600 pounds as compared to 1,500 to 2,400 pounds 
a year ago. White shrimp are taken the year around, 
but the best trawling is the rainy season, particular- 
ly April-September. 


Both Government and industry are concerned 
that the sharply-reduced catches of the boats per 
trip may indicate that the white jumbo shrimp is 
being overfished. Absence of data on total catch 
by type makes it impossible to determine if the to- 
tal catch as well as the average boat catch is dim- 
inishing. Assuming that total take was nearing 














The pink of "roja'' shrimp failed to come in 
within reach of the fleet this season. During the 
upwelling of cold water in the Gulf, which brings 
water temperature down, the pink shrimp appear 
in great abundance in the shallow water of the Gulf 
within easy reach of the shrimp fleet. The heavy 
run usually comes in the latter part of February 
or early March. There was a good take on Feb- 
ruary 28, and it appeared the run had started. 
However, the northeasterly wind did not continue, 
the water temperature rose, and the pinks disap- 
peared. Some boats went out to deeper water to 
try and find them, but those located were in rocks, 
resulting in costly net damage. The 1958 total take 
of pink shrimp is estimated at 250,000 pounds 
(heads off) as compared withan estimated 2,500,000 
pounds taken in 1957. 


The jumbo whites are beheaded at sea. Packers 
are paying about 15 cents a pound under the sale 
price. The value of the catch of company-owned 
boats is estimated on the same basis. The catch 
averages 33 percent under 10 tails, 50 percent 11- 
15, 10 percent 16-20, and seven percent over 20 or 
broken. Some very large whites weighing five to 
six tails to the pound have been landed recently. 
The smaller species of shrimp usually are landed 
whole; however, when runs are heavy a premium 
price may be paid by a packer to crews of its own 
boats to induce them to behead at sea. Currently, 
packers are purchasing the titi at 10 cents a pound 
and the larger varieties at 30 cents a pound, whole. 


Most trawlers average three trips a month of 5 
to 8 days. Packers prefer the shorter trips as they 
permit more orderly handling of shrimp at the 
plant, ease the load on freezing equipment, and re- 
duce losses from spoilage. Reduced catches per 
boat over the last year have encouraged captains 
to extend the trip and range as far west as the 
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Costa Rican border. The general feeling is that 
the catch has not justified the 15-21 day trip. Re- 
portedly, some boats have lost their entire catch 
because of failure of refrigeration equipment. Even 
with refrigeration, spoilage offsets a large part of 
the gain after the tenth day out. Boats fishing Co- 
lombian waters are out 21 days and the catch is 
averaging 4,000 to 5,000 pounds. Exploratory runs 
have been made offthe Atlantic coast, particularly 
off Bocas del Toro. There is also an exploratory 
trip scheduled for the San Blas area. One com- 
pany proposes to establish a fleet of about 10trawl- 
-ers in the Gulf of Chiriqui and send one trawler 
back to Panama City with the entire catch. To date 
the commercial shrimp industry has been confined 
entirely to the Pacific side of the Isthmus. 


The Panamanian shrimp fleet had 217 trawlers 
in the water as of June 15, 1958, representing a 
capital investment roughly estimated at $6,800,000. 
At this time 42 additional trawlers were under con- | 
struction, 32 of which expected to join the Panaman-| 
ian fleet. Eleven trawlers have moved within the 
year to other fishing grounds; 6 to El Salvador, 4 
to Honduras, and 1 to Colombia. The 12 now fish- 
ing in Colombian waters eventually will be trans- | 
ferred to Colombia and are not included as part of 
the Panamanian fleet. The Panamanian shrimp 
fleet is expected to level off around 250 trawlers. 





Construction for the last two years has been 
more or less standardized to a modified "V"' bot- 
tom, 53-foot draft, 60-foot length (boats under 65 
feet may transit the Canal without a pilot), and 18- 
foot beam. All are equipped with 150 to 200 horse- 
power Diesel motors and carry 25 tons. The 60- 
foot wooden trawler equipped with refrigeration 
costs between $30,000 and $40,000 and an additional 
$5,000 to $7,000 set to fish. Several steel boats 
have been constructed locally and are now fishing 
in the fleet. One fishing company reports construc- 
tion costs of its steel boats to be approximately the 
same as the wooden ones. Commercially-built 
trawlers, reportedly, have cost about $10,000 more 
than the same boat in wood. Only boats built in the 
Republic may engage in shrimp fishing in Panaman- 
ian waters unless fishing as of August 5, 1953. 


The boats should be pulled out at least three 
times annually for cleaning and painting and the 
engine overhauled once a year. However, Panama 
has no commercial marine railroad which dis- 
courages proper maintenance. Most boats are 
beached for cleaning, repair, and painting. One 
fishing company has its own marine railroad, which 
permits repair of trawlers of its own fleet, but its 
present facilities are limited. Work on its marine 
yard on Taboga Island has been stopped for the 
present. The new shrimp company now under con- 
struction will have a marine railroad but its use 
will be restricted to its own boats. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion in the industry as to the saving 
in maintenance costs on the steel trawler. Report- 
edly, maintenance costs have increased sharply 
with the employment of untrained crews. One pack- 
ing company has initiated an incentive program de- 
signed to encourage cleanliness and better mainte- 
nance of its trawlers by the crew. 


The shrimp boats are using nets of 75 to 125 
feet in length, the average being 90 feet. The tend- 
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clined over the year. This trend, however, may be 
reversed. The United States fishing expert, brought 
down by one of the packing companies, persuaded 
several captains on company boats that the smaller 
flat net would get as much shrimp, less scrap, and 
put less wear on the boat's motor. On the basis of 
the experience of these captains, other captains 
have requested that their boats be equipped with 
this 77-foot flat trawl. Nets are worked from a 
single beam with a side winch equipped with some 
12,000 feet of steel cable, which permits fishing to 
a depth of 30-35 fathoms. Some boats have been 
equipped with 24,000 feet of cable which will permit 
fishing up to 80-90 fathoms. 


One fishing company had redesigned a trawler 
for exploratory fishing to handle two nets, one off 
each side but worked from a single winch located 
in the center of the boat. The nets are 45-foot 
flat nets with 24,000 feet of steel cable which will 
permit trawling at 90 fathoms. One net will lead 
the other by 25 feet. 


A large number of the trawlers, estimated at 40 
percent of the total fleet, are now equipped with re- 
frigeration. Most packers have a strong preference 
for ice over the refrigerated brine. Ice, however, 
is expensive at $9-$10 a ton and the boats, which 
require from 10-12 tons, can be supplied only at 
high tide. Refrigeration permits longer trips but 
lack of trained crew engineers able to make quick 
repairs has resulted in high losses. 


A standard crew is captain, engineer, and two 
seamen. The crew is entitled to 35 percent of the 
value of the catch, which is divided 12 percent to 
the captain, 9 percent to the engineer and 7 per- 
cent each to the seamen. Most boats take on an 
extra hand known as the "pacotillo" who is paid 

by the other members of the crew or with fish 
caught in the shrimp nets. Some independent boat 
companies, temporarily, have increased the earn- 
ings of their crews by using a higher unit price in 
establishing the value of the catch. In this manner 
boat owners hope to hold good captains until shrimp 
fishing improves. 


The rapid expansion of the fleet placed a pre- 
mium on experienced reliable captains and trained 
fishing crews. Many of the boats were placed under 
newly-licensed captains, whose past experience 
was that of a seaman, and untrained fishing crews. 
Catches per boat dropped sharply with the increase 
in the fleet and earnings of the crew were cut pro- 
portionately. Bootlegging of shrimp over-the-side 
or at ports of the "Interior" developed to a critical 
point in the six months period of September 1957- 
March 1958. The shrimp was easy to sell and guilt 
was difficult to prove. The organized ring was un- 
covered in March with the theft of shrimp estimated 
at $50,000 monthly. Arrests include one packer 
and a number of boat captains, including some of 
the better ones. 


Local consumption, including sales in the Canal 
Zone market, probably did not exceed 700,000 
pounds within the year in view of the high price and 
short supply. Shipments for the year July 1, 1957- 
June 30, 1958 are estimated at 7,677,000 pounds of 
frozen shrimp. The jumbo whites made up about 
40 percent of total exports. The smaller species, 
peeled and deveined, represent 60-70 percent of 
current shipments, and about 60 percent of the 





ency has been toward the bigger nets as catches de- 


year's exports. 
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The large white tails are sorted by size, in most 
instances mechanically, layer-packed in five-pound 
boxes, frozen, then given a heavy glaze. These are 
shipped in steel-banded master cartons holding 50 
pounds. One packer is processing large white tails, 
peeled and deveined and frozen separately. These 
tails are arranged on large metal trays and placed 
in the blast-freezing room for approximately 40 
minutes. They are finished with a heavy glaze and 
packed in 24-pound units and shipped 25 pounds to 
the master carton. The loss in processing is about 
20 percent. Another packer is processing large 
whites, unpeeled, frozen separately. No individual- 
ly brine-frozen shrimp are being processed at this 
time. 


All packers have increased the processing of 
the small species of shrimp in an effort to offset 
the loss of the pink this year and the reduced take 
of whites. Generally speaking, tails up to 60 to the 
pound are layer-packed in five-pound boxes, frozen, 
and glazed in the same manner as the large whites. 
All under 60's are peeled and deveined, packed in 
five-pound plastic bags, jumbled, placed in five- 
pound boxes and frozen. No glaze is necessary. 
Currently, packers are peeling and deveining all 
the brown shrimp which available labor permits. 

A one-pound plastic package of peeled and devein- 
ed shrimp is processed in both "titi" and large 
browns for the local market and the Canal Zone. 


Peeling and deveining and packaging is done on 
a piecework basis. Peelers receive 3 to 4 cents a 
pound. The more skilled workers may earn up to 
$25 a week with the average earning 20 to 30 cents 
an hour. An estimated 400 persons are permanent- 
ly employed in the processing plants with some 400 
additional peelers employed on a part-time basis. 


All packers ship by the Panama Line which sails 
from Cristobal for New York ona 7-, 11-, 7-day 
schedule. The frozen shrimp, packed in 50-pound 
master cartons (frozen white jumbo "separates" 
have same packing as layer-packed tails but weigh 
only 25 pounds per master carton), is shipped by 
the Panama Railroad to Cristobal dockside in ac- 
cordance with the sailing date of the Panama Line. 
The mechanical refrigerator cars, placed in serv- 
ice on the transisthmian railroad by the Panama 
Canal Company in October 1957, have met with fa- 
vor by all packers. The refrigerator car, which 
may travel as part of the passenger train, permits 
orderly movement of the frozen shrimp from the 
holding room of packing plants to the refrigerated 
hold of the ship. Formerly, all shrimp moved by 
refrigerated trailers across the Isthmus. 


The Grace Line is the regular carrier for frozen 
shrimp moving to the United States west coast and 
and carries occasional shipments to the Atlantic 
Coast. No air shipments have been made since the 
emergency shipments in February 1957. 


Most sales are made f.o.b. Cristobal to United 
States importers. None of the packing companies 
have found it necessary to deal through brokers. 


Reduced catches and increased processing facil- 
ities have held the price of fresh shrimp high. 
Packers purchase the shrimp of independently- 
owned boats on a scaling ex-vessel price ranging 
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from 12-20 cents under current sales prices. The 
value of the catch of company-owned boats is es- 
tablished on the same basis. Currently packers 
are paying 80 cents a pound for heads-off whites, 
and 10 cents a pound for titi with heads, 20 cents 
heads off. The indio and tiger shrimp are pur- 
chased at 30 cents a pound heads off. 


The f.o.b. Cristobal price averages 90-95 cents 
a pound for frozen jumbo whites, 45 to 55 cents a 
pound for frozen peeled and deveined "titi" and 55 
to 65 cents a pound for peeled and deveined tails of 
the larger brown species. 


Checks of local public markets in August 1958 in- 
dicated that the supply of shrimp offered has been lim- 
ited. The local market favors the whole shrimp. Wa- 
ter from the smashed cooked head is used to flavor a 
native rice dish. Moreover, vendors customarily be- 
head day-old shrimp. Supermarkets and select meat 
markets offer frozen, peeled, and deveined titi in one- 
pound bags, jumbled, for $1.05 apound. The large 
types of frozen brown peeled and deveined shrimp 
were priced at $1.30 a pound package. No jumbo whites 
were available in markets checked. New shrimp prod- 
ucts: breaded, cooked, and smoked--were available. 
Breaded fantails were 75 cents a ten-ounce frozen 
package. Two-ounce packages of shrimp rounds 
(balls) and smoked "'titi'’ were priced at 31 and 32 
cents, respectively. Dried "titi" tails were avail- 
able at the checkout counter in small cellophane 
packages at 10 cents a package. The latter are 
served as cocktail tidbits or eaten as salted pea- 
nuts might be in the United States. 


The Canal Zone currently is purchasing fresh 
jumbo whites without heads at $0.88 a pound. Peeled 
and deveined tails of the larger brown species, 
frozen, are purchased at $1.05 a pound and the 
smaller "'titi'’ at 75 cents a pound. Frozen breaded 
fantails and shrimp rounds are available at 50 cents 
a ten-ounce box, 25 cents less than the price in 
Panama City supermarkets. 


Shrimp continued to be Panama's second export 
product. Official statistics report exports of 
8,263,701 pounds with a declared value of $6,183,584 
for calendar year 1957. For the first five months 
of 1958, exports totaled 2,046,768 pounds valued at 
$2,216,946 as compared to 3,881,439 pounds valued 
at $2,707,455 for the same period in 1957. Export 
shipments for the 12 months, July 1, 1957-June 30, 
1958, were estimated at 7,676,800 pounds net of 
frozen shrimp as compared to 7,023,658 pounds 
net for the previous 12 months, indicating a near 
10-percent increase in spite of the absence of the 
pinks this season. Similar estimates for the seven 
months period, January-July 1958, compared with 
the same period 1957 indicates a decline of less 
than four percent although the take of pinks this 
season did not exceed 250,000 pounds as compared 
to 2,500,000 pounds taken in the first four months 
in 1957. Furthermore, a greater proportion of the 
shrimp is being peeled and deveined, which involves 
a weight loss in processing of 20 percent for large 
whites and 35 percent for the smaller species. 


The impact of the importation of Colombian 
shrimp for processing will be reflected in Panama's 
exports for the last half of 1958. On the basis of 
current boat takes this traffic should amount to 
some 336,000 pounds of large whites, heads off, 
in the six months period granted a Panamanian 
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shrimp company in its arrangement with the Co- 
lombian Government. 


Panama continues to import a small amount of 
shrimp, dried or salted and canned. Imports in 
1957 increased substantially over the quantity im- |! 
ported in 1956, due to withdrawal of Zone Commis- 
sary privileges of Panamanian Zone workers. The 
United States was the principal supplier for canned 
shrimp and Hong Kong for shrimp dried and salted. 
United States canned shrimp in August 1958 was | 
priced in Panama City supermarkets at 84 cents | 
a 44-ounce can of jumbo and 62 cents a 44-ounce 
can of small browns; Norwegian peeled shrimp 
52 cents a 23-ounce can. 


Fish Industry: The fresh fish industry contin- 
ued primarily in the hands of one firm which sup- 
plies Panama and Canal Zone markets on both 
sides of the Isthmus, particularly hotels, clubs, 
and restaurants. Independent fishermen supple- 
ment the supply of vendors in the public markets. 





A cooperative fillets and freezes select fish 
caught in the shrimp nets such as corbina, snook, | 
flounder, and red snapper. Production is limited | 
and the fillets are small since the fish are caught | 
incidental to shrimp fishing. Production present- | 
ly is off, but the company has processed as high 
as 15,000 pounds of fish a month within the year. 
The entire production is sold to select Panamanian 
markets and the Canal Zone. Demand continues to 
exceed supply. 


For fish, in the public market corbina in August 
1958 was selling for 25-30 cents a pound. A num- 
ber of other smaller varieties of fish weré offered 
at 10-15 cents each. The supply of fish fillets was 
limited although such choice fish as red snapper, 
snook, pargo, Spanish mackerel, and sierra are 
usually available. Supermarkets and select meat 
markets offer frozen fillets of corbina at 50 cents 
a pound and melo at 35 cents a pound. The Canal 
Zone currently purchases fresh fish at 25 cents, 
first grade, and 15-18 cents, second grade. Froz- 
en corbina is priced at 36-40 cents a pound and 
flounder at 25-27 cents a pound. 


A small amount of fish is dried and sold locally 
as cod. Flounder, which is not acceptable as a 
fresh fish because of its double eye on one side 
finds a ready market dried as cod. Young shark 
is also used. Interior markets offer sun-dried 
fish which is processed locally. Imports of dried 


cod in 1957 exceeded 1956 by 90,000 pounds. Can- 
ada was the principal supplier. 
There are no canneries in Panama. Plans of 


the two shrimp companies who considered estab- 
lishing canneries have been indefinitely deferred. 
There are no boats fishing commercially for fish. 
Most shrimp companies permit crews to keep the 
fish caught in the nets to pay the ''pacotilla" or 
sell to increase their own income. There is little 
likelihood that other packers will process frozen 
fish fillets, at least for the near future. 


Panama's imports in 1957 of canned sardines 
exceeded 1,400,000 pounds valued at $274,391. Im- 
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salmon imports doubled. The increase reflects 
the increased demand in the Panamanian markets 
as of January 1, 1957, when Zone workers lost 
commissary privileges. 


Fish-Meal Industry: Panama's second fish- 
meal plant was completed in April 1957 at a cost 
of some $300,000 and was in commercial operation 
in the latter part of the year. The plant is located 
on Taboga Island in the Gulf of Panama and is 
owned by a shrimp company. Used plant equip- 
ment purchased in the United States was supple- 
mented by new equipment imported or constructed 
in the company's shops. The plant is under the 
management of an experienced German technician. 
Capacity of the plant is 9-10 tons of raw fish an 
hour with the fish-meal recovery about 20 percent 
of the raw fish content. The meal runs about 60 
percent protein and sells at $6.50-$7.00 a 100- 
pound bag ($130-140 a short ton). 





Production of the Taboga plant as well as that of 
another plant established in February 1955 is very 
restricted by the lack of fish. The older plant lost 
one of its three purse seiners and is dependent on 
two boats for its fish supply. The Taboga plant has 
one purse seiner in operation under a Peruvian 
captain experienced in the use of the purse seine. 
Three other boats are under construction and will 
be equipped with purse seines and placed under ex- 
perienced captains when completed. The plant's 
raw fish supply is supplemented by noncommercial 
fish from the company's shrimp boats. Noncom- 
mercial fish caught the last day or two of a shrimp 
trip is purchased from the crew at $10 a ton. 


Panama consumes about one-half of the total 
meal production, primarily in commercial hog feed- 
ing; the balance is exported. In 1957 exports to- 
taled 842,157 pounds valued at $40,500 as compared 
to 1956 exports of 225,791 pounds valued at $13,780, 
All shipments moved to the United States. 


Both fish-meal plants are large and neither has 
been able to secure enough raw fish to operate at 
a quarter of plant capacity. There are some 50 
varieties of noncommercial fish in the Gulf of Pan- 
ama but fishing for these fish only is costly. Lim- 
ited deck space on the shrimp trawler makes it 
impracticable to save fish caught in the shrimp 
nets except on the last day out. The company with 
the Taboga plant proposes to use a fleet of landing 
barges to pick up daily the fish from its shrimp 
boats. As yet this plan has not been put in opera- 
tion. The future of the fish-meal industry is depend- 
ent on a solution of the problem of raw fish supply. 


Bait Fishing: The United States tuna fleet con- 
siders the area around Chepillo Island and the 
mud flats east of Panama City one of the better 
"baiting" grounds for the anchovetta sardine. Since 
the anchovetta spawns within the first year and us- 
ually dies shortly thereafter it may be considered 
an annual crop. 


The Government of Panama requires commer- 
cial tuna boats to purchase a bait-fishing license 
for the nine months season, February 1-October 31. 
The cost of the license is $11 per registered net 
tonnage of the fishing vessel. Some 71 tuna boats 
obtained bait fishing licenses for the regular 1957 
season at a cost of $140,888. Requests were well 
above the 57 licenses obtained in 1956 at a cost of 
$117,485. Panama has received an average annual 
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income of $135,129 for the last five years from the 
sale of bait-fishing licenses. 


On the advice of the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, Panama permitted tuna boats, 
under special permits, to bait-fish during the three 
months' closed season, November and December 
1957 and January 1958. Reportedly, the Commis- 
sion does not believe that bait fishing throughout 
the year in the Gulf entails any danger of depletion 
to the anchovetta. The price of the special permits 
was $4 per registered net tonnage of the fishing 
vessel. Some 27 boats obtained permits at a cost 
of $19,888. Requests for bait-fishing licenses for 
the current season as of June 30 were well behind 
1957 sales. 


There was some concern expressed at the an- 
nual reunion of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission over the use of the anchovetta by the 
two fish-meal plants of Panama. The manager of 
Taboga plant, however, reported that the anchovetta 
made up less than 10 percent of the plant's supply 
of raw fish. Reportedly, Costa Rica has obtained 
Panama's consent to take anchovetta for use in re- 
stocking its waters of the Gulf of Nicoga. 


Spiny Lobster Industry: The principal grounds 
for spiny lobster fishing are Playa Grande on the 
Pacific side and Bocas del Toro on the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus. Transportation is the limiting 
factor as both locations are distant from the cen- 
ters of consumption--Panama City, Colon, and the 
Canal Zone. 


A small company, organized in 1957 to exploit 
lobster resources of Bocas del Toro, has ceased 
operations, The company purchased lobsters caught 
by divers for $3 a dozen and transported them by 
air to Panama City for processing at a local shrimp 
plant. The lobsters weighed from one to 13 pounds, 
heads on, The catch averaged 4,000 pounds month- 
ly. All were sold locally. The organizer of the 
company feels that a freezer boat is needed to op- 
erate profitably. 


The shrimp packing company installed large 
cooking kettles for use in processing,lobster for 
the export market. The company received around 
4,000 pounds of fresh lobster a month from Bocas 
del Toro. Both the whole lobster and tails only 
were processed for export. Operations have been 
discontinued on the basis that the supply was too 
small. 


Operations at Playa Grande on the Pacific were 
practically destroyed when most of the traps were 
broken loose and lost in a high wind. The traps 
have not been replaced and there is no organization 
to present limited operations. 


The supply of lobster in the local market is er- 
ratic. There were none in August 1958 in Panama 
City markets. The Canal Zone currently pays 40 
cents a pound for live spiny lobsters weighing from 
1 to 4 pounds, but has no regular source of supply. 


Exports of spiny lobsters in 1957 amounted to 
1,382 pounds valued at $680. All were shipped to 
the United States market. 
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Boat-Building Industry: Panama's boat-building 
industry developed under the protection of Decree- 
Law 172 of August 5, 1953, and flourished with the 
extraordinary expansion in the shrimp industry. 
Boat builders, who in July 1957 were unable to ac- 
cept additional orders for new boats, are now look- 
ing for orders. As of June 15, 1958 there were 38 
boats under construction in the 11 boatyards and 4 
being built on the beach. Several boatyards have 
closed, In the past six months the industry has had 
cancellations of orders and even stop orders on 
boats under construction. New speculative capital, 
the principal contributor in the expansion of the 
shrimp fleet, withdrew quickly when boat catches 
declined and earnings dropped below anticipated 
income. The investor, who had used borrowed 
money, has had difficulty maintaining his boats in 
-operation with the reduced catch per boat, further 
aggravated by theft of the shrimp and failure of the 
pink shrimp season. 





The Panama shrimp fleet is expected to level off 
at 250trawlers. There were 217 inthe water June 15 
and 32 under construction which expect to join the 
fleet. 


The future of the boat-building industry appears 
to depend on an export market. One boat yard has 
an order for 10 boats for the Brazilian fleet. Three 





Table 3 - Panamanian Imports of Fishery Products 
___byCommodity and Country, 1957 
































Product & Country of Origin[ Quantity | Value | 
1,000 Lbs.J US$1,000 | 
Shrimp, dried or salted: q earner OF 
United States........ 1.5 1.5 
MODE BONG». 5- sid) sm | 26.5 17.0 
| Nicaragua ..... hives 2.2 1,0 
Colombia-. o. 6iyis od 1.8 0.6 
Total 2 32.0 | 20.1 
Shrimp, canned: | 
United States........ 7.2 } 8.1 
Hong. fong . s,s is ae 0.3 | 0.2 
eee ene SS ee | 0.9 0.9 
7 ier 8.4 | 9.2 
Cod, dried: H 
United States ....... 10.5 2.9 
eee | Sh ey Ae ae \1,215.6 242.4 
PONCE. fw 6) Al ose.) 1s ont | 70.7 19.8 
Greet, Britain 5-08 u | 59.0 10.6 
Iceland 12.4 2.8 


Others including 


























Pree Zone | i.)5). te 19.9 | 4.0 
POOR or ok Bey MTT | wt 282.5 
Tuna, canned: r ] 
United States........ ee} aes 9.8 
ee ER ie cid! | 169.4 | 43.8 
MCURGOP a 8S | 23.9 4.0 
Others including ..... 
Pree Gone -, 0 A swe 13.0 3.8 
ce aces ae Ta 223.3 61.4 
Sardines, canned: 
Notiavaileble.. «<< : 5 1,428.8 274.4 
Salmon canned: 
Not available ....... 153.8 62.5 
Grand Total .......% 3,234.4 710.1 














have been completed and exported. Within the year 
11 boats have been withdrawn from Panama's shrimp 
fleet and moved to neighboring republics, An addi- 
tional 12, presently fishing Colombian waters, will 
be assigned permanently to Colombia. 


The Panamanian trawler has been more or less 





standardized to a modified "V" bottom with 54+foot 
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draft, 60-foot length and 18-20-foot width. It is 


of heavy construction with a dead weight of 50 tons. 


Native woods are adaptable to boat building and 
have proved successful in tropical waters. The 
wood is impregnated with poison to deter attack by 
insects. New wooden trawlers are priced at $30,000- 
$40,000. 


One commercial boatyard has constructed steel 
boats: 8 were on order a year ago; 9 have been 
completed; and 2 are under construction. One 
shrimp company also is building for its own use 4 
steel boats. The completed one was converted to 
a purse seiner. Commercially-built steel boats 
are priced at $40,000-$50,000 but the shrimp com- 
pany maintains that its construction costs are ap- 
proximately the same on the steel as on the wood- 
en ones, 


In spite of the expansion of the boat-building in- 
dustry there is no commercial marine railroad. 
Lack of these facilities discourages proper care, 
and maintenance on the trawlers runs high. An 
appropriate area for the location of a marine rail- 
road is limited in and around Panama City. One 
fisheries company in Panama has suspended con- 
struction of its marine yard and shops on Taboga 
Island, which included plans for marine railroads 
to accommodate 10 to 12 shrimp boats. 


A number of the present boatyards are expected 
to operate primarily in repair and rebuilding of 
existing shrimp boats. One proposes to introduce 
a small 36-foot trawler which will be able to get 
into rivers and on the mud flats. Several of the 
larger companies should be able to compete in the 
export market. 





Peru 


SPERM WHALE PRODUCTION, 1957: 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
during the 1957 whaling season in Peru, 
2,363 sperm whales were captured, from 
which 7,802 metric tons of sperm oil 
were extracted. It is expected that the 
1958 sperm-whale production will be 
double that of 1957 due to the installation 
of a new plant for processing sperm oil. 
(Boletin Informativo, No, 53, January 
1958.) 
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CANNED FISH EXPORTS, JANUARY-JUNE 1958: 

Portugal’s exports of canned fish during January-June 
1958, amounted to 26,959 metric tons (1,673,700 cases), 
valued at US$14.6 million, as compared with 18,943 tons, 
valued at US$12.0 million, for the same period in 1957, 
Sardines in olive oil exported during the first six months 
of 1958 amounted to 19,183 tons, valued at US$10.4 mil- 
lion, 





During January~June 1958, the leading canned fish buyer 
was Germany with 4,298 tons (valued at US$2.4 million), 
followed by Italy with 3,860 tons (valued at US$2.0 mil- 
lion), Great Britain with 3,070 tons (valued at US$1.6 
million), the United States with 2,472 tons (valued at 
US$1.8 million), and Belgium-Luxembourg with 2,021 
tons (valued at US$1.8 million), Exports to the United 
States included 1,245 tons of anchovies. (Conservas de 
Peixe, August 1958.) 























Portuguese Canned Fish Exports ' ° 
Species January-June 1958 
Metric US$ 
Tons 1,000 
lSardines in olive oil........ 19,183 10,355 
|\Sardinelike fish in olive oil ... 2,925 2,006 
|\Sardine & sardinelike fish in | 
oA In Gy eer 495 121) 
|Tuna-& tunalike fish in olive oil | 730 | 582 
|Tuna & tunalike fish in brine . . | 279 | 133 
|Mackerel in olive oil ....... 2,739 } 1,242 
Oe a a ie rere 608 | 180) 
Bete ui. 60 ON FS e's 26,959 14,619| 
pees Pte, 
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CANNED FISH PACK, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1958: 








The total pack of canned fish for Jan- 
uary-April 1958 amounted to 5,424 met- 
ric tons as compared with 4,818 tons for 





lTable 1 - Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, January -April 1958 














| Net Canners' 
sirecepiv' Weight Value 
Metric US$ 
lin Olive Oil: Tons 1,000 
oe ear Pr ee 1,602 
SUMEPRTTD BOD. 0. 6. ic, a: ir whe oi we 228 106 
Anchovy fillets ....... «-«al delet. 1 ekee 
TN sn th aoe aa er Tate ods 390 303 
Other species (incl. shellfish) |, , 145 107 
in Brine: 
a 3 ae ae eee ee 323 51 
Cuaron a oe 180 61 











WO ng cg be Ls Cas ys ol eee 3,342 
ote: Values converted at rate of 28.75 escudos equals 
US$1. 














the same period in 1957. Canned sar- 
dines in oil (2,876 tons) accounted for 
53.0 percent of the January-April 1958 
total pack, higher by 27.4 percent than 
the pack of 2,258 tons for the same peri- 
od of 1957, the August Conservas de 
Peixe reports. 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, JUNE 1958: 

Sardine Fishing: During June 1958 
the Portuguese fishing fleet landed 8,002 
metric tons of sardines (valued at 
US$696,696 ex-vessel or $87.07 a ton). 

In June 1957, a total of 6,934 tons of sar- 
dines were landed (valued at US$926,086). 








Canneries purchased 35.8 percent or 
2,864 tons of the sardines (valued at 
US$264,939 ex-vessel or $92.51 a ton) 
during June. Only 3 tons were salted, 
and the balance of 5,135 tons was pur- 
chased for the fresh fish market. 


Matosinhos lead all other ports in 
June landings of sardines with 6,334 tons 
or 79.2 percent, followed by Peniche 
1,004 tons (13.0 percent), and Lisbon 
211 tons (2.6 percent). 


Other Fishing: The June 1958 land- 
ings of fish other than sardines were 
principally 4,672 tons (value US$378,191) 
of chinchards, and 882 tons (value 
US$108,522) of anchovies. (Conservas 
de Peixe, August 1958.) 
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Singapore 


CENTRAL FISH MARKET 
PLANNED FOR SINGAPORE: 

Leading merchants and auctioneers 
plan to invest a million dollars in a cen- 
tral fish market in order to organize the 
marketing of marine products in Singa- 
pore. In the past the market has been 
scattered and irregular and the market- 
ing of fish has been unsatisfactory. 





The new scheme envisages the es- 
tablishment of an auction center, a 
wholesale market equipped with new 
modern handling facilities, and an ice 
factory, as well as a boat landing for 
fishing craft. It is hoped that the new 
market will result in better quality fish 
being marketed at lower prices. Fish is 
an important source of protein for the 
people of Singapore, points out an Au- 
gust 26 dispatch from the United States 
Consulate in that Colony. 
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FISHERIES IN 1957: 








The total catch of fishery products 
in Singapore during the year 1957 was 
estimated at about 13,593 metric tons. 


Very little of the domestic catch is 
processed. During the early part of the 
northeast monsoon, part of the anchovies 
caught is boiled in brine and sold as 
"boiled fish.'' The total volume of fish 
consumed in Singapore in 1957 was esti- 
mated as about 37,000 tons. Imports of 
fish during 1957 amounted to 25,577 tons 
of fresh fish and 12,944 tons of dried fish. 
Exports of fish amounted to 2,171 tons of 
fresh fish and 11,637 tons of dried fish. 
The number of fishing vessels licensed 
in 1957 were: 2,122 non-powered vessels; 
488 vessels powered by outboard motors; 
and 156 vessels powered by inboard en- 
gines. A total of 1,924 licenses were is- 
sued in 1957 to fishing gear operators. 


Spain 


VIGO FISHERIES TRENDS, JULY-AUGUST 1958: 

Fish Exchange: Landings of fish for the month of 
July 1958 at the Vigo Fish Exchange rose to 6,768.6 metric 
tons, an increase of 2,390.7 tons over the previous month, 
and a slight increase of 87.3 tons over July 1957, Primarily 
responsible for the increase were the landings of albacore, 
tuna, which rose from 169 tons in June this year to 2,660 tons 
in July (July 1957 catch: 1,963 tons). Sardine landings a- 
mounted to 547 tons, an appreciable increase over the 42 
tons of July 1957. Other major species passing through the 
exchange were horse mackerel (944 tons), and small hake 
(538 tons). 





Landings this July were valued at US$1,987,000 (at the 
official rate of US$1.00 = 42 pesetas), almost an 80 percent 
increase in value over June due to larger landings of the ex- 
pensive albacore. Fresh albacore ex-vessel prices aver- 
aged 15 U.S, cents a pound during the month, 


August 1958 fish landings were a disappointment after 
July. Total catches dropped 1,199.6 tons, and were also 
381 tons less than August of 1957. Albacore landings were 
1,343 tons, a drop of 1,317 tons from the preceding month, 
but considerably higher than the 831 ton figure for August 
1957. Sardine landings dropped from 547 tons in August 
1957 to 405 tons landed in August this year. Other leading 
species for the month were horse mackerel (1,228 tons), 
and small hake (418 tons), The total August catch was valued 
at US$1,390,843,. 


Fish Canning and Processing: Cannery production in- 
creased sharply in July with 2,597 tons of fresh fish processed 
followed by a drop in August to 1,640 tons, The increased 
activity reflected the larger catches of albacore and sardines 
for the two-month period, The sardine fishery continues to 

be a disappointment because of the light catches, and because 
of the small size of the fish. 





The new premium for the export of canned fish products 
represents an approximate 11l-percent increase, and puts 
Spain in a much more favorable competitive position with its 
two chief rivals, Japan and Portugal. Principal exports 
are sardines, anchovies, tuna, and albacore; with Italy, the 
United States, Cuba, and Switzerland buying almost 80 per- 
cent of the total. 


The largest foreign market for Spanish fish products is 








Italy which in 1957 bought 19 percent of the sardines, 92.87 
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Spain (Contd.) 


percent of the other tuna and albacore, and 71.85 percent of 
the anchovies, for a total of 61.02 percent of Spanish exports 
(United States share: 6.37 percent). Although refusing to 
raise its quota on tuna imports, Italy recently extended its 
commercial accord with Spain for one year (to April 1, 1959), 
reportedly agreeing to buy nearly 23 million pounds of all 
types of fish, a sizable 20 percent increase over the previous 
agreement, 


Prospects of increased exports this year due to the 
new export premiums depend on various factors, Stocks are 
adequate, but sardines, the main export product, have failed 
again to appear in sufficient quantities. Anchovies are not 
canned until late winter when other activity has ceased. The 
only bright spot in the picture are the catches of albacore 
which are running much higher than last year. Exports will 
go up, stated an industry representative, but how fast and 
how much cannot be predicted. 


Increased dollar earnings will depend on the sales of tuna, 
anchovies, albacore, and sardines to the United States, which 
purchased 1,781,572 pounds valued at US$627,000 in 1957. 
Exporters would particularly like to increase tuna and alba- 


core sales. 


SHRIMP LANDINGS 
DOWN SHARPLY IN 1957: 

Shrimp landings in Surinam during 
1957 amounted to approximately 804,700 
pounds, a decrease of 50.0 percent as 


Surinam 























Surinam's Shrimp Landings, 1952-57 

Year | Quantit Year Quantity 

1,000 Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 

1957 804.7 —s«|-—«1954 | ~-992.T 
1956 1,622.6 1953 881.8 
1955 1,234.6 1952 661.4 

















compared with 1.6 million pounds in 1956. | 


The drop in landings was attributed to 
abnormally high temperature and salin- 
ity of the waters in river mouths and 
near the coast. (U. S. Consulate in Par- 
amaribo dispatch August 16, 1958.) 
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Sweden 


CONSUMPTION OF FISH 
AND FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1957: 

Total Swedish consumption of fish and 
fishery products during 1957, according 
to preliminary figures of the Swedish 
State Agricultural Marketing Board, a- 
mounted to 135,100 metric tons, valued 
at 412 million Swedish crowns (US$79.5 
million), as compared with 134,700 tons 
valued at approximately 400 million 
crowns (US$77.2 million) in 1956. 
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Fresh and frozen fish consumed in 
1957 amounted to 88,700 tons, valued at 
249 million crowns (US$48.1 million); 
canned and cured fish amounted to 46,400 
tons valued at 163 million crowns (US$31.5 
million). 


Consumption of fresh fish has steadily 
increased during the past years, while 
the quantity of canned and cured fish con- 
sumed has decreased in each of the last 
two years. In 1957 this decrease was 
confined to imported products as opposed 





to 1956, when the decline was exclusively 
in domestic products. 


| Consumption of frozen fish fillets to- 

| taled 18,000 tons in 1957 as against 

| 18,100 tons in 1956. This very small 

| decrease of 100 tons is chiefly of interest 
| because it breaks a steadily rising trend 

| of some years duration, 

| 
ption 


| t-water : 
| fish fillets. . 


Frozen 
‘salt-water 
| ish & fish fillets 
| | Frozen fish fillets .... 
F -wa 





| Despite the drop in total frozen fish 
| fillet consumption, the amount supplied 
by domestic products rose. In other 
words the drop was absorbed by the im- 
ported frozen fish fillets which fell to 
11,400 tons in 1957 as compared with 
12,300 tons in 1956. 


Imports during the past years have 
amounted to between 20 and 25 percent of 
the total fresh fish consumption, includ- 
ing frozen fish fillets, and for a consider- 
ably larger part of the consumption of 
canned and cured fish. 


The per capita consumption of fresh 
fish increased from 26.0 pounds in 1956 
to 26.2 in 1957, while the consumption of 
canned and cured fish dropped from 14.3 
pounds to 13.7 pounds. 
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The average retail price for fresh 
fish increased during 1957 and amounted 
to 2.86 crowns a kilogram (25 U. S. cents 
a pound), as compared with 2.72 crowns 
a kilogram (24 U. S. cents a pound) in 
1956. The price of canned and cured fish 
on the other hand decreased from 3.44 
crowns a kilogram (30 U. S. cents a 
pound) in 1956 to 3.34 crowns a kilo- 
gram (29 U. S. cents a pound) in 1957. 
(United States Consulate dispatch from 
Goteborg dated August 28, 1958.) _ 


“Note: Values converted at the rate of 1 Swedish crown 
equals US$O. 193. 





Union of South Africa 


AUREOMYCIN TESTS WITH HAKE: 

The use of aureomycin in fish preservation was 
tested earlier this year by the South African Fish- 
ing Industry Research Institute. Describing these 
experiments in their Bulletin No. 31, the findings 
were: 





(1) Preliminary microbiological assays showed 
that a commercial antibiotic preparation, received 
from the United States some time before, was of 
correct "potency.'"' Further assays showed that it 
was possible, by following closely the manufactur- 
er's instructions, to prepare crushed ice contain- 
ing between 2 and 5 p.p.m. aureomycin. 


At sea, such ice was used for the storage of 
hake and the spoilage of these hake was followed 
for 13 days. Both bacteriologically and organo- 
leptically the aureomycin ice had a marked bene- 
ficial effect; after 13 days, fish in ordinary ice 
were considered inedible while those from aureo- 
mycin ice were considered quite edible and of much 
better appearance. At earlier stages during stor- 
age (e.g. after 5 and 8 days in ice) the differences 
between the two batches were not organoleptically 
apparent, but bacterial counts on fish in ordinary 
ice were 10 or more times higher than the counts 
on fish in aureomycin ice. 


(2) Hake were dipped in a 50 p.p.m. aureomycin 
in sea water solution, then stored in the aureomy- 
cin ice. Only a slight extra beneficial effect fol- 
lowed the use of the aureomycin dip in conjunction 
with storage in aureomycin ice, when compared 
with fish dipped in sea water alone and then stored 
in aureomycin ice, 


(3) Because the industry might find it desirable 
to use aureomycin ice on only part of the catch, 
after it is landed, this aspect required investiga- 
tion. Hake were held three days in ordinary ice 
and then switched to aureomycin ice containing 
3-3.9 p.p.m. antibiotic. Control fish were held 
in ordinary ice all through the experiment. It was 
found that the use of aureomycin ice in this way 
had no beneficial effect until some time between 
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the 10th and the 15th day of storage. By the 15th 
day the fish from both types of ice were considered 
inedible, despite the far lower bacterial counts on 
fish from aureomycin ice. 


After 13 days' storage in aureomycin ice the 
outer (subcutaneous) layer of the muscle, to a 
depth of 1.5 cm., in fish treated as in (1) or (2) 
carried aureomycin concentrations of between 0 
and 0,09 p.p.m., as determined by microbiological 
assay. 


After 18 days' storage in aureomycin ice, two 
similar muscle samples from fish treated as under 
(3) carried aureomycin concentrations of 0.12- and 
0.4 p.p.m. respectively, and a skin concentration 
of 1.35 to 0.067 p.p.m. 


From the foregoing experiments, it appears 
that aureomycin ice is of practical benefit only if 
it is brought into contact with the fish immediately 
after catching. Further experiments are planned 
to determine whether some variation in the meth- 
od of antibiotic application might allow treatment 
to commence 3 to 5 days after catching. 


In the above experiments, it was found that the 
residual aureomycin in the fish, even after pro- 
longed storage, was at such a low level as to be of 
no danger to the consumer's health. A short cook- 
ing of the fish further reduced the antibiotic's con- 
centration, if not destroying it altogether. (The 


South African Shipping News and Fishing Industry 
Review, August 1368) 








CAPE WEST COAST 
PILCHARD-MAASBANKER 
INDUSTRY, JANUARY-JUNE 1958: 

The pilchard-maasbanker boats of the 
Union of South Africa Cape west coast 
landed 243,450 metric tons of fish during 
the first six months of 1958, consisting 
of 162,210 tons pilchards, 60,285 tons 
maasbanker (jack mackerel), and 20,955 
tons mackerel. By the end of June 
222,495 tons of the 250,000-ton pilchard- 
maasbanker quota for the season had 
been landed. 





The Cape West Coast fishcatch in June 
was 39,501 tons pilchards, 2,851 tons 
maasbanker, and 79 tons mackerel. The 
menth's total catch of 42,431 tons yielded 
7,321 tons fish meal, 487,698 gallons fish 
oil, 1,349,976 pounds canned pilchards, 
1,074,141 pounds canned maasbanker, 
and 21,264 pounds canned mackerel. 


The moon period early in July follow- 
ed by a temporary shift of the pilchard 
shoals south from the Dassen Islandarea, 
caused a drop in the Union of South Af- 
rica west coast fish catch in that month. 
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The estimated total of about 25,000 tons 
should, however, bring the 1958 total 
catch to about 270,000 tons, and that for 
pilchards and maasbanker to just under 
the 250,000-ton quota. 


With another month of fishing in Au- 
gust, the incustry is well set to pass 
250,000 tons for the first time since 1952. 


The Union of South Africa's pilchard 
and maasbanker harvest this season may 
be the best since the record year of 1952. 
The waters of the Cape west coast have 
erupted in a rich gleaming mass of the 
fish. Fourteen factories, 1,000 fisher- 
men, and 175 boats are reaping the glis- 
tening harvest. 


"It has become a season of fantastic 
abundance; day and night boats return 
to the factories with full holds over- 
flowing on to the decks. The boats are 
bigger, the nets deeper, and they catch 
all they can. But they make little im- 
pression on the packed shoals which 
seem to increase rather than diminish 
with the catching," 


May yielded 55,164 metric tons of 
pilchard, maasbanker, and mackerel. At 
the end of May this year a total of 122,709 
tons of pilchards, 57,434 tons of maas- 
banker, and 20,876 tons of mackerel had 
been landed. 
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helped to improve the catch to 211,742 
tons, 


As the boats went out for the 1958 
season factories prepared for the long- 
range fishing of the previous few years. 
Then, early in February pilchard shoals 
appeared off the coast, and the run to and 
back from the grounds was reduced to a- 
bout six hours. In April the shoals were 
so thick that it was often difficult tomove 
through the packed mass of fish. Catches 
were made withina few miles of the coast, 
often within sight of the factories. 


In all, the fishing industry of the Union 
and South-West Africa has landed nearly 
400,000 tons of pilchards in the first six 
months of fishing this year. 


The improvement in fishing has been 
matched by good sales of South African 
fish products abroad. The most out- 
standing increase has been to the Far 
East and the Philippines--more than 
13,000 tons, including one order of 3,500 
tons, probably the largest single load of 
canned products ever taken from South 
Africa. Large exports of fish meal in- 
cluded several cargoes of bagged meal 
to Britain, the Continent, and the United 
States. 


At Walvis Bay in South-West Africa in 
June 44,961 tons of pilchards were land- 
ed to bring the total for the first six 
months of 1958 to 135,961 tons. The 
South-West Africa quota is also 250,000 





Six years ago, when a record catch of 
300,000 tons was attained, fishery scien- 
tists became alarmed and feared that the 
abundant waters of the Cape were in dan- 
ger of being overfished. A 250,000-ton 
quota was introduced and later an agree- 
ment between factories and fishermen 
restricted the capacity of the fishing fleets. 
Since then the industry has struggled and 
failed to reach its 250,000-ton ceiling. 
Each year the catch decreased until in 
1956 the quota total of pilchards and 
maasbanker dropped to a meager 134,874 
tons. 


Big boats roamed 100 miles and more 
from their factories searching for the elu- 
sive shoals. Then the echo sounder was 
introduced, and in mid-1957 a huge rush 
of maasbanker, found by echo sounders, 





tons. (The South African Shipping News 
and Fishing Industry Review, August 1958.) 
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|ING SEASON ENDED AUGUST 31, 1958: 
~~ The fishing season for pilchards and 
maasbankers in the Cape West Coast wa- 
ters of South Africa ended on August 31, 
1958, and will not reopen until January 1, 
1959. This action was taken by the Un- 
ion's Division of Fisheries after it be- 
came evident that the total combined 
catch of pilchards and maasbankers had 
passed the 250,000-ton quota. The fish- 
ery this year was the best since 1952 
and the quota was reached for the first 
time since 1953. The estimated catch of 
pilchards and maasbankers for the 1958 





| 
| PILCHARD-MAASBANKER FISH- 
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Union of South Africa (Contd.) 


season is 275,000 tons as compared with 
300,000 tons in 1952, states a September 
16, 1958, report from the United States 
Embassy in Pretoria. 
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SHARK FISHERY PROSPERS: 

Sharks are bringing prosperity to 
Gansbaai, a small bay about 90 miles 
from Cape Town, South Africa. Fish- 
ermen are already well on the way to 
beating their record of 60,000 sharks 
last year. Inthis season, which started 
on April 1, they have already caught 
more than 50,000. In June alone they 
caught over 15,000, against 10,000 for 
the previous June. For some fisher- 
men the haul means anything up to 
US$56 a day. On some days more than 
2,000 sharks have been delivered to the 
Gansbaai Fishery Cooperative. 





The Cooperative sells the livers to 
a pharmaceutical manufacturing com- 
pany which has set up an oil-extracting 
plant in the village. The carcasses are 
dried and sold to the Belgian Congo, 
Ghana, and Mauritius, and the dried fins 
are exported to China. 

The shark is the ''vaalhaai,"’ which 
grows to about 6 feet, and averages about 
40 pounds in weight. It is also known as 
the tope, school shark, or liver-oil shark. 


The fishermen catch them on hand 
lines, using any scraps of fish or meat 
as bait. As the sharks are boated they 
are dispatched with a club. For each 
shark carcass, the fisherman receives 
about 35 U. S. cents and for the liver he 
gets about 14 U. S. cents a pound. As 
the average weight of a liver is 4 pounds, 
the total value of the shark is close to 
91 U. S. cents. An official of the Co- 
Operative said: 'We sell the livers to 
the pharmaceutical company for about 
16 U. S. cents a pound. The carcass is 
gutted, headed, and split down the spine. 
It is then rolled in salt and placed in 
brine vats for two days.'' (World Fishing, 
September 1958.) 
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DEVICE SHOWS AMOUNT OF FISH 
IN TRAWL BEFORE HAULING: 

One third of the time of a trawler is 
devoted to setting and hauling in thetrawl. 
And it often happens that, when hauled, 
it is not full or sometimes is overfilled. 
Equipment has now been devised to check 
the amount of fish in the trawl before it 
is hauled, according to an item in Fisk- 
aren, a Norwegian trade paper. 








The device was constructed by an in- 
stitute for fishery research in the Soviet 
Union, It consists of an ultrasonic trans- 
mitter in the forward part of the trawl 
and a fish-measuring apparatus. The 
equipment has a battery which functions 
continuously for 25 hours. The device 
was tested toward the end of last year 


| during severe storms in the Northwest 


Atlantic and under the most difficult 
circumstances maintained contact be- 
tween the trawl and the vessel and indi- 
cated the exact amount of fishin the trawl. 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1957: 

The total quantity of fishery products 
landed at U. S. S, R. ports during 1957 
amounted to 2,850,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a recent report published in 
a French magazine. Landings of fish 
from off the Soviet coasts and from the 
Caspian Sea were lower; however, land- 
ings of fish from the North Sea, and the 
North Atlantic, and Antarctic oceans in- 
creased considerably. 





Production of frozen fish in the U.S,S.R, 
increased in 1957 as compared with 1956. 
Canned and smoked fishery products 
production was also higher, 


The increased fishery landings are 
partly due to the addition of 9 new trawl- 
ers to the Soviet fishery fleet. These 
trawlers (each 3,700 gross tons) are 
equipped to remain at sea for periods of 
as long as two months, In addition, re- 
ports indicate that Russia has 2,000 
modern trawlers fishing (some of these 
are fishing on the Grand Banks). As a 
result, the Soviet fisheries in the Antarc- 
tic Ocean and waters of the Far East 
have expanded considerably. (Industria 
Conservera, Vigo, Spain, June 1958.) 
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NEW TRAWLERS EQUIPPED 
WITH REFRIGERATION PLANTS: 

For the freezing of fish and fish fil- 
lets in tunnels and for their storage in 
the holds, the new Russian trawlers are 
equipped with a two-stage ammonia 
plant. The plant is designed for the 
freezing of 20 metric tons of fish fillets 
and of 10 tons of figh at an evaporation 
temperature of -40° F. within 24 hours 
and for the storage of the frozen fish at 
an air temperature of -0.4 °F. in the 
holds. 





The freezing plant is made of 3 two- 
stage ammonia ''V" compressors, with 
4 cylinders. Freezing occurs in 2 tun- 
nels in which air is blown by fans; this 
air passes at first through the direct ex- 
pansion batteries. The fish is placed 
into the tunnels, and loaded into the lock- 
ers. Every tunnel is designed for 4 lock- 
ers full of fish. In each locker 900-1,000 
pounds of fish may be loaded. Four hours 
are necessary for freezing and the inter- 
vals between loadings are 15 minutes. 
(Rybnoe Hozjajstvo, U., S. S. R., Jan. 
1958, No.1.) 


OCEANOGRAPHIC SURVEY VESSEL 
TO VISIT UNITED STATES PORTS: 

The U. S. Department of State on Sep- 
tember 22, 1958, informed the Soviet 
Embassy that the United States Govern- 
ment would permit the Soviet oceano- 
graphic survey vessel Vityaz to call at 
San Francisco in November and Honolulu 
in December 1958, for the purpose of 
replenishing its stores of fresh water, 
fuel, and food products, and to allow 
scientific personnel and officers and 
men of the ship's crew to go ashore. 
The Vityaz is engaged in scientific in- 
vestigations in the North and South Pa- 
cific Oceans which are a part of the pro- 
gram of the International Geophysical 
Year. It is assumed that the data col- 
lected will be made available to scien- 
tists of the other nations participating 
in the IGY. 
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United Kingdom 


CONTROLS ON IMPORTS OF 
CANNED SALMON LIFTED: 

The British Government announced 
on September 17, 1958, that controls 
would be lifted shortly on imports of 
canned salmon from all sourees except 





| the Soviet Bloc; according to a U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce release. 


Later information revealed that Brit- 





|ish licensing of foreign purchases of can- 
{ned salmon was ended. 
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EFFECT OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS ON FISH STUDIED: 
The Scottish Home Department has been carrying out ex- 
| periments and research into the effect of artificial lights 
on fish and other marine organisms at sea. 





Artificial lights are used extensively in fishing opera- 
tions in different parts of the world, Their use is probably 
| greatest in Japan, where important ‘‘light’’ fisheries for 
| a number of species of fish have existed from the earliest 
| times. 


Lights are also used extensively in the Mediterranean, 
| especially in the sardine fisheries. 


pean sea fisheries has been on a relatively limited scale, 
Jenkins (1927) reports that lights were used by Dutch fish- 
| ermen to attract herring in the 15th century but they are 
| not used by those fishermen today. 


} 
| Hitherto, however, the use of lights in the other Euro- 
| 
| 


Norwegian fishermen use them in their purse-seine 
| fishery and they are sometimes used by the Scottish ring- 
| net fishermen to drive herring away from inaccessible 
places near the shore. 


Experimental and commercial techniques for catching 

| fish aggregated by lights are described by various work- 
ers, While most techniques require the positive attrac- 
tion of fish to the light, a repellent action in adult herring 
is used by Scottish ring-net fishermen. 


Lift nets or blanket nets for catching the aggregated 

| fish are used off Japan and in other regions. The use of 

| a fish pump associated with an electrical fishing appara- 
tus for sucking up small herring 7 to 8 cm, (about 3 inches) 
long aggregated by lights has been described by Smith 
(1955) and a fish pump is also described by Borisov 

(1956) and Nikonorov (1957). 


Since the war a number of experimental studies have 
been made in the North Sea and adjacent waters on the 
effect of artificial lights on fish. Experimental work with 
lights on Atlantic herring did not yield any positive re- 
sults in the last century (Mitchell 1864). Krefft and 
Schubert (1950) reported the attraction of young herring 
to the surface by a 100-watt light. 


The objectives of work with lights, guided by the above 
data, carried out from Aberdeen since 1952, have been: 
(a) to study the behavior of fish in response to lights and 
other factors; (b) to investigate the possibilities of using 
lights to attract or repel fish, particularly herring, as an 
aid to commercial fishing: (c) as a secondary objective, 
to assist in interpreting echo-traces. 


Fifty-nine experiments have been carried out in the 
period 1953-57 in addition to others before this series was 
started, Thirty-one of these experiments were conducted 
off the east coast of Scotland and 28 off the Scottish west 
coast. The depth of water varied from 2 to 60 fathoms, the 
most usual depths being between 13 to 33 fathoms. 
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The detailed results of the experiments by the Scottish 
Home Department appear in the booklet ‘‘Effect of Artifi- 
cial Lights on Fish and Other Marine Organisms at Sea,’’ 
Marine Research 1958 No. 2. 
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EXPERIMENTSON USE OF 
LIGHT TO ATTRACT LOBSTERS: 

The use of light under water to at- 
tract lobsters has been attempted experi- 
mentally in East Fife, Scotland. Asmall 
battery-powered torch is used with a 
waterproof-wrapping to keep the battery 
dry while under water. 





This light is inserted in the lobster 
pot which thus becomes an illuminated 
trap. Initial tests with such illuminated 
traps have shown good returns; one trap 
took two lobsters, one of 33 pounds, and 
the other of 2 pounds, within a three- 
hour period. 
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OFFICIAL VIEWS ON 
ICELAND'S EXTENSION OF 
FISHING LIMITS TO 12 MILES: 

The British Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries spoke on September 9, 
1958, at Hull, England, on the dispute 
regarding Iceland's extension of fishing 
limits to 12 miles in order to make a 
distinction between economic and legal 
problems. 





On the economic side, he pointed out 
that Icelandic fishermen are now catch- 
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ing over 25 times the prewar quantities 
of fish and that the total catch is increas- 
ingyearly. The British Minister acknowl- 
edged Iceland's special dependence on 
fisheries and that Iceland is entitled to 
preference. He added, however, that the 
needs of others should not be disregard- 
ed and pointed out that the United King- 
dom catches 25 percent of all its fish in 
the high seas around Iceland, but the 
catch has not been increasing. He also 
pointed out that the United Kingdom 
shares Iceland's concern for the proper 
conservation of fish stocks, and that the 
Convention on Fishing and Conservation 
was adopted at the Geneva Conference. 
He stated that "This country will not be 
backward in accepting whatever measures 
scientists show to be needed," -and that 
if Iceland has evidence fish stocks are 
being endangered it should be brought to 
the conference table and the United King- 
dom "will do what is necessary." 


On the legal side, the British Minis- 
ter pointed out that no recognition of a 
12-mile fishing limit was made at the 
Geneva Conference, and said that it was 
not right for any country to take the law 
into its own hands, but still no country 
should be expected to abandon its own 
convictions. The United Kingdom has 
not asked Iceland to abandon her claim 
to 12 miles, yet Iceland demands the 
United Kingdom to admit her claim. The 
British Minister believes that Iceland 
should be willing, along with other inter- 
ested countries, to accept the judgment 
of a second world conference in regard 
to this dispute. 





CANADIAN CONSUMERS PREFER ALUMINUM CANS 
FOR CANNED SARDINES 


Recently, a chain store organization in Canada conducted a con- 





sumer survey to determine what the consumers thought about sardine 
cans. A consumer panel received two cans of sardines unidentified ex- 
| cept for a code letter and were asked to fill in a questionnaire giving 
| their opinions on the relative merits of the two cans. The results were 
as follows: 83.7 percent preferred the aluminum can because it was 
more easily opened, had no sharp jagged edges, and was cleaner look- 
ing inside. On external appearance, the aluminum can received an 81- 
percent vote of confidence because of its clean, attractive, and hygienic 
look. (World Fisheries Abstracts, January-February 1958.) 
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 ¢ ACTIONS 
Federal Court of Appeals 


PROMOTIONAL ALLOWANCE RULING 
REVERSED BY UNITEDSTATESCOURT: 





Section 2(d) of the Robinson- Patman 
Act makes unlawful the granting of a pro- 
motional allowance to one customer which 
is not available on proportionally equal 
terms toallother customers competing 
in the distribution of such products or com- 
modities. Over the past two decades, some 
confusion has existed as to whether the 
phrase "such products or commodities" 
embraced the complete line of goods offer- 
ed by a seller, or was to be limited only to 
products of like grade and quality. There 
was likewise some confusion as to whether 
the availability of promotional advertising 
allowances was to be inany way related to 
the time of sales. 


In a recent decision a Federal Court 
of Appeals reversed the Federal Trade 
Commission which had held that an ad- 
vertising allowance given to one customer 
to promote the sale of canned ham required 
that proportionally equal allowances be 
giventocustomers purchasing wholly dif- 
ferent pork products. Thecourtheld that 
Section 2(d) required proportionally avail- 
able advertising allowances only on goods 
of like grade and quality. This ruling con- 
firms the practice of many canners in li- 
miting their cooperative advertising pro- 
grams to one canned food, or having dif- 
ferent cooperative advertising promotions 
on different canned foods. 


The decision likewise establishes that 
an advertising allowance offered to one 
customer during a particular monthdoes 
not require that a proportionally equal 
advertising allowance be given to other 
customers purchasing five months later. 
In other words, the decision confirms 
the practice of many canners of limiting 
promotional allowances to sales made 
during particular periods of time. 


LAI 
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Federal Trade Commission 


SEAFOOD CANNERS AND THEIR 
SALES AGENT DENY FAVORING 
CHAIN STORE BUYERS: 

Three Seattle, Wash. , seafood canners 
and their exclusive sales agent have de- 
nied categorically Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges of favoring chain store 
buyers with reduced prices reflecting 
illegal absorption of brokerage (Answer 
7200, Seafood), 


The complaint of July 18 alleged that, 
acting ontheir ownor throughtheir sales 
agent, the canners granted certain chains 
discounts or allowances in lieu of broker- 
age or lower prices whichreflectit. The 
complaint further charged that the sales 
agent granted or passed on unlawful bro- 
kerage to certain buyers while acting as 
primary broker for other seafood packers. 
These practices, the complaint said, vio- 
late Sec. 2(c) of the Robinson- Patman A- 
mendment to the Clayton Act, which forbids 
the payment of brokerage on purchases 
for the buyer's own account. 





Denying these allegations in their 
joint answer, the respondents asked dis- 
missal of the complaint. 


KK OK KOK 


CONSENT ORDER PROHIBITS ILLEGAL 
BROKERAGE PAYMENTS BY SEAFOOD 
PACKER AND SELLING AGENT: 

The Federal Trade Commission on 
August 11 approved a consent order 
(7021, Canned Seafood) requiring aSeat- 
tle, Wash., seafood packer and its affil- 
iated selling agent to stop making illegal 
brokerage payments to their customers. 





The action represents the adoption by 
the Commission of an initial decision by 
Hearing Examiner Joseph Callaway based 
on anorder agreed to by the concerns and 
the Commission's Bureau of Litigation. 











November 1958 


The complaint of December 31, 1957, 
charged the companies with granting 
some customers discounts or allowances 
in lieu of brokerage, or reduced prices 
reflecting brokerage. These arrange- 
ments violate Section 2(c) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Amendment to the Clayton 
Act, the complaint alleged. 


For example, the complaint said, on 
direct sales not involving field brokers, 
the price to favored customers is re- 
duced by the 23 percent whichordinarily 
would be paid as brokerage fees; and in 
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The company asked that the complaint 
be dismissed. 


* OK OK OK 


CANNED SEAFOOD PACKER AND ITS 
BROKERS CHARGED WITH PAYMENT 
OF ILLEGAL BROKERAGE: 

The Federal Trade Commission on 
September 25, 1958, charged aSeattle, 
Wash., seafood packer and its exclusive 
brokers with granting illegal brokerage 
to some of their customers. 








transactions handled through field bro- 
kers, favored customers are allowed 
discounts under the guise of advertising 
allowances, accomplished by cutting the 
brokers' normal commission. 


Joined in the order forbidding these 
practices in the future are the officers 
and partners of the two firms. 


The agreement is for settlement pur- 
poses only and does not constitute an 
admission by the respondents that they 
have viclated the law. 


*&e ok Ok sk 
*K OK OK * 


* OF 


SEAFOOD CANNER AND BROKER 
DENIES GRANTING ILLEGAL 
PRICE REDUCTION: 

A Seattle, Wash., seafood canner and 
broker on September 19, 1958, denied 
(Answer 7208, Seafood) Federal Trade 
Commission charges of granting favored 
buyers illegal price reductions in lieu 
of brokerage. 





The Seattle firm not only cans and 
distributes its own seafood pack, but al- 
so acts as a primary broker for other 
packers, usually receiving a 5-percent 
brokerage fee for its services. All the 
field brokers employed by the firm are 
paid a 24-percent commission, except 
one which gets 3} percent. 


The firm denies the charges in the 
Commission's complaint of July 23, 1958, 
that, either as a packer or primary bro- 
ker, it has allowed brokerage to certain 
buyers for their own account, or given 
them price concessions in lieu of bro- 
kerage. The complaint alleged that these 
practices violate Sec. 2(c) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Amendment to the Clayton Act. 


Cited in the Commission's complaint 
(7249, Canned Seafood) are the packer 
| and its president and treasurer, and the 
| brokerage firm and its president. 
| The complaint charges the firms with 
| granting favored buyers discounts or al- 
| lowances in lieu of brokerage, in viola- 
| tion of Sec. 2(c) of the Robinson-Patman 
Amendment to the Clayton Act. Typical 
methods used by the firms, the com- 
| plaint charges, were: (1) granting buy- 
| ers price reductions where either a pri- 
| mary or field broker, or both, were not 
| used or, if used, took a reduction in their 
fee; and (2) selling at net prices lower 
than those accounted for to the packer- 
| principal. 


The complaint states that prior to 
August 1956, the packer sold its seafood 
products directly and through primary 
| and secondary brokers, who received 5 
| percent and 23 percent of the net selling 
| price, respectively. In August 1956, the 
| complaint continues, the brokers entered 
into a joint venture with the packer, be- 
coming his exclusive primary brokers, 
with certain direct sales excepted. 
They shared the packer's facilities and 
clerical personnel, the complaint adds, 
and all shared the brokerage earnings. 
In 1957 the brokers became brokers 
for the packer's entire stock and for 
other packers. The packer has con- 
tinued to share in their fees, the com- 
plaint alleges. 


| 
| 


The parties were granted 30 days 
in which to file answer to the com- 
plaint. A hearing before a Commis- 
sion hearing examiner was scheduled 
on November 24 in Seattle, Wash. 


2 
3 Gy a 
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Department of the Interior 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


PROPOSED REVISION OF NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC HADDOCK AND COD REGULATIONS: 
In accordance with Section 4(a) of the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950, amendments to ex- 
isting regulations which are now being proposed 
to implement the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Commission's proposals, were submitted to the 
Advisory Committee to the United States Commis- 
sioners on the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries on February6, 1958, 
and were again reviewed with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on May 28, 1958. Revised regulations as 
proposed have thus received the approval, in prin- 
ciple, of the Advisory Committee. 
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of September 19, 1958, to replace Part 155 - Had- 
dock and Cod Fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic 
Commercial Fisheries Regulations. Aside from 
minor editorial changes, the regulations proposed for 
adoption differ from existing regulations in three 
major respects in that they will extend trawl net 
mesh-size restrictions to Subareas 3 and 4; will give 
additional specifications for twines eligible for 
certification as having a dry-before use meshsize 
equivalent to that of a wet-after use mesh size; and 
will modify the restrictions applicable to the fas- 
tening of chafing gear to cod ends used in taking 
haddock and cod in Subarea 5. 


Prior to the final adoption of the proposed regula- 
tions, consideration was given to any written data, 
views, or arguments relating thereto which were re- 
ceived by the Director, Bureauof Commercial Fish- 
eries, U.S. Fishand Wildlife Service, Washington 25, 
D.C., onor before October 15, 1958. 


Notice was given that the Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife proposed to recommend to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the adoption of the regulations 
set forth in tentative form inthe Federal Register 


{50 CFR Part 1551] 


NorRTHWEST ATLANTIC COMMERCIAL FISH- 
ERIES; HADDOCK AND CoD PROVISIONS 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULE MAKING 


At its Fifth Annual Meeting held in 
Ottawa, Canada, June 6-11, 1955, the 
International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, a body 
created pursuant to Article II of the In- 
ternational Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries signed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., under date of February 8, 
1949, adopted three proposals recom- 
mending that the Contracting Govern- 
ments take appropriate action to— 

(1) Prohibit the taking of haddock 
and cod in Sub-area 3 of the Convention 
Area with a trawl net having a mesh 
size of less than four inches; 

(2) Prohibit the taking of haddock 
and cod in Sub-areas 4 and 5 of the Con- 
vention Area with a trawl net having a 
mesh size of less than four and one-half 
inches; 

(3) Permit persons to take haddock 
and cod in Sub-areas 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Convention Area with trawl nets having 
a mesh size less than that proscribed 
so long as such persons do not have in 
possession on board a vessel fishing pri- 
marily for other species, haddock or cod 
in amounts in excess of five thousand 
pounds for each species or ten percent 
by weight for each species of all fish on 
board such vessel, whichever is greater; 
and 

(4) To prohibit the use of any means 
or device which would obstruct the 
meshes of the trawl] net or which other- 
wise would have the effect of diminish- 
ing the size of the meshes of the net, ex- 
cept that the use of a protective cover- 
ing (chafing gear) might be permitted 
to reduce and prevent damage to trawl 
nets so long as such protective covering 
is used in conformity with conditions 
prescribed by the Commission. 

In each of the three Commission pro- 
posals, the recommended restrictions on 
the mesh size of a net are stated in terms 
of a trawl not constructed of manila 
twine, with the provision that when 
trawl nets other than manila are used 
they shall have a selectivity equivalent 
to that of a four-inch manila trawl net 
or a four and one-half inch manila 
trawl net, as the case may be. 

The proposal relating to Sub-area 5 
adopted at the Commission's Fifth An- 
nual Meeting had the effect of super- 
seding a proposal initially adopted at a 











Commission meeting held in St. An- 
drews, New Brunswick, Canada, June 
30-—July 9, 1952, which had recommended 
mesh size restrictions applicable only 
to haddock fishing in Sub-area 5 of the 
Convention Area. The three proposals 
adopted at the Commission’s Fifth An- 
nual Meeting recommended mesh size 


restrictions for cod fishing, as well as 
haddock fishing, in Sub-area 5 and, for 
the first time, recommended the insti- 
tution of mesh size restrictions appli- 
cable to both haddock fishing and cod 
fishing within Sub-areas 3 and 4 of the 
Convention Area. 

At its Sixth Annual Meeting held in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, June 11- 
15, 1956, the Commission amended the 
proposal relating to Sub-area 5 which 
had been adopted at its Fifth Annual 
Meeting to provide for an alternative 
to the “five thousand pound-ten per- 
cent” exemption per fishing trip. The 
alternative exemption so proposed was 
limited in application to the taking 
of haddock and cod in Sub-area 5 only. 
Under the alternative provided by the 
Commission’s amended proposal all 
Contracting Governments might also 
exempt from the mesh size restriction 
any person fishing in Sub-area 5 who 
does not catch, in any period of twelve 
months, haddock or cod in quantities in 
excess of ten percent for each species 
of all the trawl-caught fish taken by 
such person during such period of twelve 
months. 

Acceptance of the proposal relating 
to Sub-area 5 adopted at the Commis- 
sion’s Fifth Annual Meeting, as amended 
by the Commission at its Sixth Annual 
Meeting, was completed by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada 
on November 26, 1956.. Accordingly, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries, the proposal as 
adopted and amended entered into 
force with respect to all Contracting 
Governments on March 26, 1957. Subse- 
quently, the proposal was implemented 
with respect to persons under the juris- 
diction of the United States engaged in 
fishing within Sub-area 5 through a 
revision of Part 155, Title 50, Code of 
Federal Regulations, issued on Septem- 
ber 6, 1957 (22 F. R. 7426). 

At its Seventh Annual Meeting held 
in Lisbon, Portugal, May 20-25, 1957, 
the Commission amended each of the 
three proposals adopted at its Fifth An- 
nual Meeting to impose additional re- 








The proposed regulations, scheduled to become 
effective about November 1, 1958, as printed inthe 
Federal Register follow: 


strictions on the manner in which chaf- 
ing gear may be fastened to the cod ends 
of trawl nets. Since Canada and the 
United States are the only Contracting 
Governments participating in Panel 5 
for Sub-area 5, and both Governments 
having accepted the amendments made 
at the Commission's Seventh Annual 
Meeting, the amendment relating to 
Sub-area 5 will become effective on Sep- 
tember 28, 1958, for all Contracting 
Governments to the Convention. Ac- 
ceptance of the amendments for Sub- 
areas 3 and 4 not having been completed 
by all Contracting Governments par- 
ticipating in Panels 3 and 4, the effective 
dates of the amendments to the pro- 
posals for Sub-areas 3 and 4 are inde- 
terminate. In the circumstances, the 
provisions of the 1955 Commission pro- 
posals governing the manner of fasten- 
ing chafing gear to cod ends employed 
in fishing for haddock and cod in Sub- 
areas 3 and 4 thus far remain 
unchanged. 

On November 29, 1957, the two pro- 
posals adopted at the Commission's 
Fifth Annual Meeting recommending 
mesh size restrictions to govern haddock — 
fishing and cod fishing in Sub-areas 3 
and 4 became effective for all Contract- 
ing Governments, except for paragraph 
IV (restricting the use of chafing gear) 
which did not become effective until 
January 1, 1958. 

In accordance with section 4 (a) of the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950, 
amendments to existing regulations 
which are now being proposed to imple- 
ment the Commission's proposals, as de- 
scribed above, were submitted to the Ad- 
visory Committee to.the United States 
Commissioners on the International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries on February 6, 1958, and were 
again reviewed with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on May 28, 1958. Revised regu- 
lations as herein proposed have thus re- 
ceived the approval, in principle, of the 
Advisory Committee. 

Notice is hereby given, pursuant to 
section 4 (a) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238, 
5 U.S. C. 1003), that the Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife proposes to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of the Interior the 
adoption of the regulations set forth in 
tentative form below to replace Part 
155—Haddock and Cod Fisheries. Aside 
from minor editorial changes, the regu- 
lations proposed for adoption differ from 
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existing regulations in three major re- 
spects in that they will extend trawl 
net mesh size restrictions to Sub-areas 
3 and 4; will give additional specifica- 
tions for twines eligible for certification 
as having a dry-before use mesh size 
equivalent to that of a wet-after use 
mesh size; and will modify the restric- 
tions applicable to the fastening of 
chafing gear to cod ends used in taking 
haddock and cad in Sub-area 5. 

The proposed regulations, to become 
effective on or about November 1, 1958, 
are to be issued under the authority con- 
tained in section 7 (a) of the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
1067, 1069; 16 U. S. C. 986). 

Prior to the final adoption of the pro- 
posed regulations set forth below, con- 
sideration will be given to any written 
data, views, or arguments relating 
thereto which are received by the Di- 
rector, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 

125, D. C., on or before September 30, 1958. 


Dated: September 16, 1958. 


Arnie J. SUOMELA, 
Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife. 


Meaning of terms. 
n certificates 
Renriotions on fishing gear? 
Temporary suspension of registration 
certificates. 
155.5 Certain persons and vessels exempted. 


§155.1 Meaning of terms. When 
used in this part, unless the context 
otherwise requires, terms shall have the 
meanings ascribed in this section. 

(a) Convention area. The term “Con- 
vention area” means aud includes all 
waters, except territorial waters, bounded 
by a line beginning at a point on the coast 
of Rhode Island in 71°40’ west longitude; 
thence due south to 39°00’ north lati- 
tude; tnence due east to 42°00’ west 
longitude; thence due north to 59°00’ 
north latitude; thence due west to 44°00’ 
west longitude; thence due north to the 
coast of Greenland; thence along the 
west coast of Greenland to 78°10’ north 
latitude; thence southward to a point 
in 75°00’ north latitude and 73°30’ west 
longitude; thence along a rhumb line 
to a point in 69°00’ north latitude and 
59°00’ west longitude; thence due south 
to 61°00’ north latitude; thence due west 
to 64°30’ west longitude; thence due 
south to the coast of Labrador; thence 
in a southerly direction along the coast 
of Labrador to the southern terminus 
of its boundary with Quebec; thence in 
a westerly direction along the coast of 
Quebec, and in an easterly and southerly 
direction along the coasts of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton Is- 
land to Cabot Strait; thence along the 
coasts of Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island to the point of beginning. 

(b) Regulatory area. The term “reg- 
ulatory area” means and includes the 
whole of those portions of the Conven- 
tion area which are separately described 
as follows: 

(1) Sub-area 3. The term “Sub-area 
3” means that portion of the Convention 
area, including all waters except terri- 
torial waters, lying south of the parallel 
of 52°15’ north latitude; and to the east 
of a line extending due north from Cape 
Bauld on the north coast of Newfound- 
land to 52°15’ north latitude; to the 
north of the parallel of 39°00’ north lati- 
tude; and to the east and north of a 
rhumb line extending in a northwesterly 
direction which passes through a point 
°30’ north latitude, 55°00’ west 
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longitude, in the direction of a point in 
47°50’ north latitude, 60°00’ west longi- 
tude, until it intersects a straight line 
connecting Cape Ray, on the coast of 
Newfoundland, with Cape North on Cape 
Breton Island; thence in a northeasterly 
direction along said line to Cape Ray. 

(2) Sub-area 4. The term “Sub-area 
4” means that portion of the Conven- 
tion area, including all waters except 
territorial waters, lying to the west of 
Sub-area 3 as described in subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph, and to the east 
of a line described as follows: Beginning 
at the terminus of the international 
boundary between the United States of 
America and Canada in Grand Manan 
Channel, at a point in 44°46'35.34” 
north latitude, 66°54'11.23’’ west longi- 
tude; thence due south to the parallel 
of 43°50’ north latitude: thence due west 
to the meridian of 67°40’ west longitude; 
thence due south to the parallel of 
42°20’ north latitude; thence due east 
to a point in 66°00’ west longitude; 
thence along a rhumb line in a south- 
easterly direction to a point in 42°00’ 
north latitude, 65°40’ west longitude; 
thence due south to the parallel of 39°00’ 
north latitude. 

(3) Sub-area 5. The term “Sub-area 
5" means that portion of the Convention 
area, including all waters except terri- 
torial waters, bounded by a line be- 
ginning at the terminus of the interna- 
tional boundary between the United 
States of America anc Canada in Grand 
Manan Channel «at a point in 
44°46'35.34’’ north iatitude, 66°54’11.23"’ 
west longitude; thence due south to the 
parallel of 43°50’ north latitude; thence 
due west to the Meridian of 67°40’ west 
longitude; thence due south to the par- 
allel of 42°20’ north latitude; thence due 
east to a point in 66°00’ west longitude; 
thence along a rhumb line in a south- 
easterly direction to a point in 42°00’ 
north latitude, 65°40’ west longitude; 
thence due south to the parallel of 39°00’ 
north latitude; thence due west to the 
Meridian of 71°40’ west longitude; 
thence due north to a point three miles 
off the coast of the State of Rhode Is- 
land; thence along the coasts of Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Maine at a distance of three miles 
to the point of beginning. 

(c) Haddock. The word “haddock” 
denotes any fish of the species Melano- 
grammus aeglefinus. 

(d) Haddock fishing. The words 
“haddock fishing” mean and include (1) 
the catching, taking or fishing for or the 
attempted catching, taking or fishing for 
fish of the species Melanogrammus aegle- 
finus; and (2) the outfitting and de- 
parture of a vessel for or the return of 
a vessel from haddock fishing. 

(e) Cod. The word “cod” denotes any 
fish of the species Gadus callarias. 

(f) Cod fishing. The words “cod fish- 
ing” mean and include (1) the catching, 
taking or fishing for or the attempted 
catching, taking or fishing for fish of 
the species Gadus callarias; and (2) the 
outfitting and departure of a vessel for 


| or the return of a vessel from cod fishing. 





. (g) Fishing vessel. The words “fish- 
ing vessel” denote every kind, type or de- 
scription of watercraft subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States used 
in or outfitted for catching or processing 
fish or transporting fish from fishing 
grounds. 

(h) Trawl net. The words “trawl net” 
mean any large bag net dragged in the 
sea by a vessel or vessels for the purpose 
of taking 

(i) Cod end. The words “cod end” 
mean the bag-like extension attached to 
the after end of the belly of the trawl 
net and used to retain the catch. 


$155.2 Registration certificates. (a) 
Unless permitted to do so by § 155.5, 
after the ........ day of 








no person shall engage in haddock fish- 
ing or cod fishing within the regulatory 
area, nor shall any person possess, trans- 
port or deliver by means of any fishing 
haddock or cod taken within such 


(b) The owner or operator of | a fishing 
vessel may obtain without charge a regis- 
tration certificate by furnishing, on a 
form to be supplied by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, information 


the name, official number and home port 
of the vessel, and the period for which 
the registration certificate is desired. 
The form shall be submitted, in dupli- 
cate, to the Regional Director, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, who shall grant the reg- 
istration certificate for the duration 
specified by the applicant in the form but 
in no event to extend beyond the end of 
the calendar year during which the reg- 
istration certificate is issued. New 
registration certificates shall similarly 
be issued to replace expired, lost or muti- 
lated certificates. An application for 
replacement of an expiring registration 
certificate shall be made in like manner 
as the original application not later 
than ten days prior to the expiration 
date of the expiring certificate. 

(c) The registration certificate issued 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
shall be carried at all times on board the 
vessel for which it is issued and such 
certificate, the vessel, its gear and equip- 
ment shall at all times be subject to 
inspection for the purposes of this part 
by officers authorized to enforce the pro- 
visions of this part. 


$155.3 Restrictions on fishing gear. 
(a) No person shall possess at any time 
on board a vessel for which a registration 
certificate is in force, or use or attempt 
to’ use from such vessel, a trawl net or 
nets, parts of nets, or netting of manila 
twine having a mesh size, as defined in 
this section, of less than four and one- 
half inches, or a trawl net or nets, parts 
of nets, or netting of material other than 
manila twine unless it shall have a se- 
lectivity equivalent to that of a four 
and one-half inch manila trawl net: 
Provided, That any person who shall 
have first obtained a ~pecial permit, is- 
suable by the Regional Director, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, authorizing such posses- 
sion and use for haddock fishing or cod 
fishing in Sub-area 3 of the regulatory 
area may possess on board a vessel for 
which a registration certificate is in 
force and may use from such vessel while 
engaged in haddock fishing or cod fish- 
ing within Sub-area 3 only, a trawl net 
or nets, parts of nets, or netting of ma- 
nila twine having a mesh size; as defined 
in this section, of not less than four 
inches, or a trawl net or nets, parts of 
nets, or netting of material other than 
manila twine having a selectivity equiva- 
lent to that of a four-inch manila trawl 
net. 

(b) As used in this section, the term 
“mesh size” shall mean: (1) With re- 
spect to any part of the net except the 
cod end, the average of the measure- 
ments of any twenty consecutive meshes 
in any row located at least ten meshes 
from the side lacings measured when 
wet after use; and (2) with respect to 
the cod end, the average of the measure- 
ments of any fifty consecutive meshes 

parallel to the long axis of the 
cod end, beginning at the after end of 
the cod end, and being at least ten 
meshes from the side lacings or, if the 
cod end is less than fifty meshes in 
length, the average of the measurements 
of the meshes in any series of consecu- 
tive meshes running the full length of 
the cod end, parallel to the long axis of 
the cod end and located at least ten 
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meshes from the side lacings, such 
measurements of the cod end to be made 
when wet after use, or, at the option of 
the user, a cod end which has been ap- 
proved, in accordance with paragraph 
(d) of this section, by an authorized em- 
ployee of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, as having a mesh size when 
dry before use equivalent to not less than 
four and one-half inches when wet after 
use. 

(c) All measurements of meshes shall 
be made by the insertion into the meshes 
under pressure of not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen pounds of a flat wedge- 
shaped gauge having a taper of two 
inches in eight inches and a thickness of 
three thirty-seconds of an inch. 

(d) For the purpose of approving a 
dry cod end before use, as contemplated 
by paragraph (b) of this section, the 
average mesh size of such cod end-shall 
be determined by measuring the length 
of any single row of meshes running the 
length of the cod end, parallel to the 
long axis of the cod end and located at 
least ten meshes from the side lacings, 
when stretched under a tension of two 
hundred pounds, and dividing the length 
by the number of meshes in such row: 
Provided, That not more than ten per 
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cent of the meshes in such row shall 
be more than one-half inch smaller when’ 
measured between knot centers than 
the average of the row. A cod end so 
méasured which is constructed of one 
of the twines and is of not less than the 
average mesh size specified in the table 
below for such twine may be approved 
for haddock fishing or cod fishing by 
any authorized employee of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries by the attach- 
ment to such cod end of an appropriate 
seal. The omission from the table of 
one or more specifications of twines shall 
not preclude the continued use of cod 
ends constructed from such twines where 
the cod ends received approval pursuant 
to the provisions of this part as the 
same were in efiect between the dates of 
January 1, 1954, and October 24, 1956. 

(e) The alteration, defacement or re- 
use of any seal affixed to a cod end in 
accordance with this section is pro- 
hibited. 

(f) The repair, alteration or other 
modification of a cod end to which a 
seal has been atixed in accordance with 
this section shall invalidate such seal 
and such cod end shall not thereafter 
be deemed to be approved for haddock 
fishing or cod fishing. Nothing con- 





Type of twine 


Manufacturer’s specifications 


Average mesh size 





Manila, double strand: 


-| 5.625 inches (556’’). 
5.625 inches (556”’). 
.-| 5.625 inches (55¢”). 

-} 5.500 inches (5}2’’). 


4.250 inches (4}4”). 























Double strand ........- 
Single strand 
No. 550 Single Braid 





Ficks/inch, 25.8. 
Core yarn, 8 e 


Double strand..............- 
Single strand 
Flat ubular Braid, 
stran 





”" single Linear dens 


Hae Se * I. 


3 ply 6.5 “S” twis' 
sonia ta 


Plcks/ineh, 10.7. 











Synthethic: 
400/3 twisted twine, Rtg le Ss Ss 
strand, 840 denier 3 x 4 2.77. 2.1 5.0 T. P.I...| 2.0 T. P, I.- 129 | 4.375 inches (476¢’). 
200/3 twisted twine, single S23 TIE eccet "" ) @ «mE ) Se ee 62 | 4.500 inches (4}2’’). 
strand, 840 denier 6 x 4 x 3. | | 
No. 400 Single Brai@........... Linear desity, 78.38 yards/Ib. 
Average Circumference, 0.493. 
Outside braid construction, 32 ends. 
= denier/68 filaments/3 ply continuous filament 
ylon 
Ply twist, 50 T. P. I. of “Z” twist. 
8i gle twist, 85 T. P. I. of “S” twist. 
Piexs/inch, rhe 
Core yarn, nds. 
225 de ed 68 filaments/3 ply/5 ply continuous filament 
3 ply twist 6.4 T. P. I. of “Z.” 
5 ply twist 1.1 T. P. 1. of 





Linear density, 71.00 ys ards/Ib. 
Average circumference of outside - 0.5". 
Outside braid construction, 32 en 
= denier/68 filaments/3 ply /5 ply continuous filament 


ylon. 
ply. twist, 5.1 T. P. L. of “Z”’ twist. 
Single twist, 0.85 T. P. I. of “s"’ twist. 


nds. 
3 ply twist 6.4 T. P. I. of “Z” twist. 
5 ply twist 1.1 T. P. 1. of “S” twist. 


y, 36.33 yards/ib. 
16 ends consisting of ape 5 ol ny Jon, 3ends dacron—per- 
centage composition o! 
77. 12% bright nylon fh ment, 
bright dacron filamen' 
12 ends 840 denier/140 — ply/3 piy nylon. 


5T.P.L. "2" t 
4 noe  ierfea filamenis/8 ply/3 ply nylon bright. 
8 ply 5 “2” — 

3 ends 250 denier/34 filaments/10 ply/3 ply dacron 


ly 1.0 T. P. I. “Z” twist, 
ply 6.0 T. P. I. “S’’ twist. 


4.375 inches (434’). 





4.375 inches (434). 
4.125 inches (453°). 


4.500 inches (44). 





4.125 inches (43s). 
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tained in this pdragraph shal! preclude 
the continued use at the option of the 
user of a cod end having an invalidated 
seal affixed thereto if such cod end after 
repair, alteration or other modification 
does not have a mesh size of less than 
four and one-half inches as defined in 
paragraph (b) of this section. 
(g) For the purposes of this section, 
a cod end constructed of. twine other 
than manila and not subject to approval 
and certification when measured dry be- 
fore use as provided in paragraph (d) 
of this section shall be deemed to have 
a selectivity equivalent to that of a four 
and one-half inch manila trawl net if 
such cod end has a mesh size of not less 
than four and one-quarter inches when 
measured wet after use in the manner 
prescribed in paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion. 
(h) The use in haddock fishing or cod 
fishing within the regulatory area of any 
device or method Which will obstruct 
the meshes of the trawl net or which 
otherwise will have the effect of, dimin- 
ishing the size of said meshes is pro- 
hibited: Provided, That (1) a protective 
covering of canvas, netting, or other ma- 
terial may be attached to the underside 
of the cod end only of the net to reduce 
and prevent damage and (2) a rectangu- 
lar piece of netting may be attached w 
the upper side of the cod end only of 
the net to reduce and prevent damage 
so long as the netting attached to the 
upper side of the cod end conforms to 
the following conditions: 
Gi) Such netting shall not have a mesh 
size less than that specified in this sec- 
tion. For the purposes of this paragraph 
the required four and one-half inch 
mesh size when measured wet after use 
shall be deemed to be the average of the 
measurements of twenty consecutive 
meshes in a series across the netting, 
such measurements to be made with a 
like gauge inserted into the meshes as 
specified in paragraph (c) of this section. 

(ii) Such netting shall not exceed 
sixteen meshes in length counted parallel 
to the long axis of the cod end and the 
width of the netting shall be at least one 
and one-half times the width of the area 
of the cod end which is covered; such 
widths to be measured at right angles to 
the long axis of the cod end. 

qiii) Such netting may be fastened to 
the cod end of the trawl net only along 
the forward and lateral edges of the net- 
ting and at no other place in the netting 
and when used in Sub-area 5 of the 
regulatory area the netting shall be fas- 
tened in such a manner that it extends 
forward of the splitting strap no more 
than four meshes and ends not less than 
four meshes in front of the cod line mesh. 


§ 155.4 Temporary suspension of reg- 
istration certificates. (a) The owner or 
operator of any fishing vessel which is 
proposed to be used in haddock fishing 
or cod fishing beyond the limits of the 
regulatory area or is proposed to be used 
in fishing within such area for species of 
fish other than haddock or cod, may 
obtain a temporary suspension of the 
registration certificate issued for such 
vessel for the specified period during 
which such nonregulated fishing is to be 
conducted. 

«b) Temporary suspension of regis- 
tration certificates shall be granted upon 
oral or written request, specifying the 





period of suspension desired, by an au- 
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thorized officer of the State of .Maine or 
or the State of Massachusetts or by an 
authorized officer of any one of the 
following agencies: Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Coast Guard, Bureau 
of Customs, Post Office Department. 
Such officer shall make appropriate en- 
dorsement on the certificate evidencing 
the duration of its suspension. 


$155.5 Certain persons and vessels 
exempted. Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, nothing contained in 
§§ 155.2 to 155.4 shall apply to: 

(a) Ary person or vessel authorized by 
the Secretary of the Interior to engage 
in haddock fishing or cod fishing for 
scientific purposes. 

(b) Any vessel documented as a com- 
mon carrier by the Government of the 
United States and engaged exclusively in 
the carriage of freight and passengers. 

(¢) Any person who in the course of 
taking fish other than haddock or cod, 
takes and possesses a quantity of had- 
dock or cod not exceeding five thou- 
sand pounds for each, or ten percent by 
weight for each, of all fish on board the 
vessel from which the fishing is con- 
ducted whichever is the greater. 

(d) Any person who, while engaged in 
fishing within Sub-area 5 of the regu- 
latory area, does not take in any period 
of twelve months haddock or cod in 
quantities in excess of ten percent by 
weight for each of said species, of all 
the trawl-caught fish taken by such per- 
son within such period of twelve months. 
Any person desiring to avail himself of 
the exemption provided in this para- 
graph shall first obtain a certificate of 
exemption and shall comply with the 
following conditions: 

(1) The owner or operator of a fish- 
ing vessel proposed to be operated under 
the exemption authorized in this para- 
graph may obtain without charge a 
certificate of exemption by furnishing, 
on a form to be supplied by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, information 
specifying the name and address of the 
owner and operator of the vessel and the 
name, official number, and the home port 
of the vessel. Each such application 
must be accompanied by a written state- 
ment, certified by the applicant to be cor- 
rect, listing by weight, species, and 
catch by month, the total quantities of 
all fish taken within Sub-area 5 of the 
regulatory area by means of the vessel to 
be exempted during a period of twelve 
months immediately preceding the date 
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of application. The application form 
and the certified statement shall be sub- 
mitted, in duplicate, to the Regional Di- 
rector, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, who shall 
grant a certificate of exemption valid 
for a period of twelve months from the 
date of issue and authorizing during such 
period the use of the vessel for which is- 
sued in the taking of haddock or -cod 
within Sub-area 5 of the regulatory area 
without regard to the registration re- 
quirements and restrictions on fishing 
gear imposed, respectively, by §§ 155.2 
and 155.3, so long as the vessel and its 
fishing gear are not used to take haddock 
or cod within Sub-area 5 in quantities in 
excess of ten percent by weight for each 
species of all the trawl-caught fish taken 
by means of such vessel during the 12- 
month period covered by the certificate. 
Duplicate certificates of exemption shall 
be issued to replace lost or multilated 
certificates. An application for renewal 
of an expired*certificate of exemption 
shall be made in like manner as the 
original application not later than 15 
days prior to the expiration date of the 
expiring certificate, but no renewal shall 
be granted if it is determined by said 
Regional Director that the vessel for 
which a renewal is sought was used to 
take quantities of haddock or cod in ex- 
cess of the allowable percentages during 
the 12-month period covered by the ex- 
piring certificate of exemption. 


sued by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 


force the provisions of this part. 


said Regional Director. 





e word expired sho 


(2) The certificate of exemption is- 


eries shall be carried at all times on 
board the vessel for which it is issued, 
and such certificate, the vessel, its gear 
and equipment, and records pertaining 
to the catches of fish made by means of 
such vessel shall at all times be subject 
to inspection for the purposes of this 
part by any officer authorized to en- 


(3) The owner or operator of a fish- 
ing vessel for which a certificate of 
exemption is in force shall furnish on a 
form supplied by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, immediately following the 
delivery or sale of a catch of fish made 
by means of such vessel, a report, certi- 
fied to be correct by the owner or opera- 
tor, listing separately by species and 
weight the total quantities of all fish so 
sold or delivered. Such reports shall be 
delivered or mailed, in duplicate, to the 


(4) The owner or operator of a fishing 
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tion is in force, who proposes to use such 
vessel in primarily for haddock 
or cod during any period of time within 
the 12-month period covered by the cer- 
tificate, may obtain a temporary suspen- 
sion of such certificate in like manner as 
provided in § 155.4 and may make appli- 
cation to engage or haddock 
or cod under a reg: on certificate as 
provided in § 155.2. Any haddock or cod 
taken. by mearis of a vessel for which a 
registration certificate is in force and by 
means of haddock fishing or cod fishing 
conducted in conformity with the re- 
strictions on fishing gear prescribed by 
§ 155.3 shall be excluded from the total 
of all trawl-caught fish taken during the 
applicable 12-month period when com- 
puting the ratio of haddock or cod to the 
trawl-caught fish taken during such 
period. For the purposes of computing 
the quantities of haddock or cod so to be 
excluded, the owner or operator of a fish- 
ing vessel covered by a suspended certifi- 
cate of exemption and taking haddock 
or cod while operating under a registra- 
tion certificate shall submit catch reports 
in like manner as provided in subpara- 
graph (3) of this paragraph. 


The following correction to the 
proposed Revision of the Northwest 
Atlantic Haddock and Cod regula- 
tions was published in the Federal 
Register of September 25, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
[50 CFR Part 155] 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC COMMERCIAL FIsSH- 
ERIES; HADDOCK AND Cop PROVISIONS 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULE MAKING 
Correction 


In F. R. Doc. 58-7652, appéaring at 
page 7323 of the issue for Friday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1958, the following changes 
should be made: 

1, In the second paragraph of para- 
graph (4) on page 7323, the word “not” 
in the 4th line should read “net”. 

2. In the table on page 7325, the av- 
erage mesh size figure for No. 400 Single 
Braid—Single strand should read “4.125 





vessel for which a certificate of exemp- 
read expiring an 





e word fishing should read in fishing. 


Note: Alsosee Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1957, p. 61; October 1957, p. 37. 


Department of Labor 


NEW SCHEDULE OF HEARINGS FOR 
AMERICAN SAMOA, VIRGIN ISLANDS, 


AND PUERTO RICO MINIM 
REVISIONS: 


UM WAGE 





A revised wage-order review program 


for industries in the island 


American Samoa, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands provides for 


view on a biennial rather than an annual 


territories of 


wage-rate re- 





basis. This revision was announced by 
the U. S. Department of Labor on Sep- 
tember 13, 1958, news release to conform 
with a recent amendment to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 


The Act authorizes special industry 
committees to recommend minimum 
hourly wage rates for industries in the 
above territories now operating at orbe- 
low the $1.00 statutory minimum that 
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applies for continental United States. The 
committees are appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor to include representation of em- 
ployers, employees, and the public from 
both the mainland and the island concerned, 
The committees, following hearings, file 
a report of their findings and recommenda- 
tions withthe Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
of the Department of Labor. Committee 
recommendations usually become effec- 
tive 15 days after publication in the Fed- 
eral Register. 





The new schedule of hearings for the 
biennial period ending June 30, 1960, 
was announced to give interested parties 
ample time to prepare for hearings in 
which they may be interested. It replaces 
the schedule announced on March 13, 
1958. 


Hearings for American Samoa (Com- 
mittee No. 3), including fish canning and 
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processing, are scheduledfor July 1959. 
For the Virgin Islands (Committee No. 6), 
hearings are to be held in May 1960. 


The Puerto Rican Industry Com- 
mittee No. 41-B, Food and Related 
Products, concluded its hearings in 
Puerto Rico about September 15, 1958, 
Minimum rates recommended by that 
Committee for the fish canning and 
processing industry were 85 cents an 
hour, an increase from the present 
rate of 65 cents an hour. The pub- 
lished findings and recommendations of 
the Committee will be available from 
the Department of Labor early in Octo- 
ber. Under the revised schedule, no 
further review of the Puerto Rico 
wage-order program is scheduled dur- 
ing the biennial period ending June 30, 
1960. Hearings for Puerto Rico are to 
be scheduled at some time during the 
following biennial period. 


Cis) 








FISHING FACTORYSHIPS 


In designing a fishing factoryship, it is necessary to consider the 
amounts and quantities of fish to be processed, the flexibility of produc- 
tion methods, and the state of the market in order to make a profit. 
Thus, the basic production of sucha ship should consist of fillets and 
whole fish frozen by air-blast and contact freezing. 


How to cool fish before freezing, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each system, the characteristics of filleting plants and some data on 
machinery used in current factoryships are discussed in some detail. 
(‘Freezing in the Fish Industry"'-- "La Congelacion en el Negocio Pes- 
quero," Rev. Frio, Spanish, July-Sept. 1957, vol. 2, no. 3.) 











Editorial Assistant--Ruth V. Keefe 


Llustrator--Gustaf T. Sundstrom 


Compositors--Jean Zalevsky, Alma Greene, Helen Joswick, and Vera Eggleston 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 





U. S, & ALASKA HOLDINGS 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
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CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION -U.S and ALASKA 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DEVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- 
ICE, WASHINGTON 25, 0. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DES8IG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA. 

SL. - STATISTICAL SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRO- 
DUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 

FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS, 

SSR.- FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 

WL - WILDLIFE LEAFLET. 


SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 


Number Title 
CFS-1836 - Alaska Fisheries, 1957 Annual Sum- 
mary (Revised), 1 p. 
CFS-1849 - North Carolina Landings, June 1958, 
2 pp. 
CFS-1868 - Mississippi Landings, June 1958, 1 p. 
CFS-1869 - Fish Meal and Oil, July 1958, 1 p. 
CFS-1870 - Frozen Fish Report, August 1958, 7 pp. 
CFS-1871 - Georgia Landings, July 1958, 1 p. 


CFS-1872 - South Carolina Landings, July 1958, 1p. 


CFS-1874 - North Carolina Landings, July 1958, 
2 pp. 

CFS-1877 - Texas Landings, April 1958, 2 pp. 
CFS-1878 - Florida Landings, July 1958, 5 pp. 
CFS-1882 - Shrimp Landings, May 1958, 5 pp. 
CFS-1883 - Alabama Landings, June 1958, 1 p. 
CFS-1884 - Texas Landings, May 1958, 2 pp. 
CFS-1885 - Texas Landings, June 1958, 2 pp. 





Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products: 

SL-27 - Indiana (Lakes Are ay 1958 (revised). 

SL-45 - Mississippi aitasinatnet River and Tri- 
butaries Area), 1958. 


SL-46 - Texas (Mississippi River and Tributaries), 


1958. 


FL-460 - Fungus or Saprolegnia Infestation of In- 
cubating Fish Eggs, by Ken Wolf, 4pp., July 
1958. 


FL-465 - Kidney Disease of Salmonid Fishes (Bac- 
terial), by Ken Wolf, 4 pp., July 1958. 


FL-472 - The Shrimp and the Shrimp Industry of 
the Southern United States, by William W. An- 
derson, 9 pp., illus., July 1958. A description 
of the various species of shrimp and where the 
principal fisheries are located. More is known 
about the white shrimp, Penaeus setiferus, and 
a brief outline of its life history is given as an 
example of penaeid shrimp development. The 
author also discusses briefly the nutritive value 
of shrimp, iodine shrimp, and methods of cap- 








“ue -@ pew mman deta 4 Oa. 

ture, and gives a list of publications which con- 
tain further and more detailed information on 
the shrimp and shrimp industry of the southern 
United States. 


SSR-Fish. No. 255 - Rapid Counting of Nematoda 
in Salmon by Peptic Digestion, by Joseph A. 
Stern, Diptiman Chakravarti, Joseph R. Uzmann, 
and Mary N. Hesselholt, 5 pp., May 1958. 


SSR-Fish. No. 257 - Serological Differentiation of 
Populations of Sockeye Salmon, Oncorhynchus 
nee by G. J. Ridgway, J. E. ‘Cushing, and 

. L. Durall, 9 pp., August 1958. 


SSR-Fish. No. 263 - Jack Mackerel Eggs, Pacific 
Coast, 1951-54, by David A. Farris, 44 pp., 
July 1958. 


SSR-Fish. No. 264 - English Translations of Fish- 
ery Literature--Additional Listings, 1958, by 
Leslie W. Scattergood, 33 pp., July 1958. 


SSR-Fish. No. 266 - Species Composition of Indus- 
trial Trawl Landings in New England, 1957, by 
Robert L. Edwards, 23 pp., July 1958. Presents 
data on the species composition of the industrial 
trawl fish catch landed in 1957 at the New Eng- 
land ports of Point Judith, R. I., and New Bed- 
ford and Gloucester, Mass. The information 
given covers percent by weight and pounds land- 
ed for each of the principal fishing areas, by 
month and port. 


WL-398 - Fur Catch in the United States, 1957, 3 
pp., September 1958. Presents statistics on the 
wild fur catch for the 1956/57 season, including 
the fur-seal catch in the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, 


Sep. No. 526 - A New Method of Handling Long-line 
Gear Using a Rotating Tub. 


Sep. No. 527 - Research in Service Laboratories 
(October 1958): Contains these articles--"Tech- 
nical Note No. 46 - Method for Removing Blood 
from Halibut to Improve Appearance of Frozen 
Steaks;" and "Studies on the Relationship of Fish 
Oils to Circulatory Diseases Initiated." 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED JN THE REVIEW. 





California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 
ugust 1958 r pp. (Market News Service, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery receipts 
of raw tuna and tunalike fish, and sardines; pack 
of canned tuna, mackerel, anchovies, and sar- 
dines; market fish receipts at San Pedro, Santa 





Monica, Eureka, and San Diego areas; California 


124 





imports; canned fish and frozen shrimp prices; 
American Tuna Boat Association Auction sales; 
for the month indicated. 


Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 

of Fishery Products, August 1958, 6 Re Sy 
ket News hicvist. U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, 
La.) Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and 
blue crab landings; crab meat production; LCL 
express shipments from New Orleans; whole- 
sale prices of fish and shellfish on the New Or- 
leans French Market; and sponge sales; for the 
month indicated. 





Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 








in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, September 1958, 4 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
18 So. King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery land- 
ings and production for the Virginia areas of 
Hampton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and 
Eastern Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, 
Ocean City, and Cambridge; and the North Car- 
olina areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead 
City; together with cumulative and comparative 
data; for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, August 
958 Fi pp. (Market News Service, U. ¥ Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the principal New 
England fishery ports, presenting food fish land- 
ings by ports and species; industrial fish land- 











ings and ex-vessel prices; imports; cold-storage 


stocks of fishery products in New England ware- 
houses; fishery landings and ex-vessel prices 
for ports in Massachusetts (Boston, Gloucester, 
New Bedford, Provincetown, and Woods Hole), 
Maine (Portland and Rockland), Rhode Island 
(Point Judith), and Connecticut (Stonington); fro- 
zen fishery products prices to primary whole- 
salers at Boston, Gloucester, and New Bedford; 
and landings and ex-vessel prices for fares landed 
at the Boston Fish Pier and sold through the New 
England Fish Exchange; for the month indicated. 


(New York) Monthly Summary - Receipts of Fish- 


ery Products at New York City's Wholesale 
Salt-Water Market, July1958; ss August 
1958; 15 pp. each. (Market News Service, 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 155 John St., 
New York 38, N. Y.) Receipts inthe salt-wa- 
ter section of the Fulton Fish Market by species 
and by states and provinces; for the month indi- 
cated. 





(Seattle) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 





August 1958, 8 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seattle 
4, Wash.) Includes landings and local receipts, 
with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in some in- 
stances, as reported by Seattle and Astoria 
(Oregon) wholesale dealers; also Northwest Pa- 
cific halibut landings; Seattle Salmon Exchange; 
Alaska troll salmon landings and ex-vessel 
prices; and Washington shrimp landings; for 

the month indicated. 
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technical assistance of Clarence E. Dunbar and 
Saufley B. Friddle, Fishery Bulletin 133 (From 
Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, vol. 58), pp. 215-252, illus., printed, 20 
cents, 1958. 


September is Canned Foods Month, Fisheries Mar- 
keting Bulletin, 15 pp., illus. As part of the 
"September is Canned Foods Month" promotion, 
sponsored by the canned foods industry, this 
bulletin presents information on fishery prod- 
ucts. Reports some facts concerning canned 
Pacific Coast shrimp, salmon, tuna, clams, and 
Maine sardines. Also includes some selected 
canned fish recipes which have been developed 
and tested by home economists of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANIZATION ISSUING THEM. GORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- 
TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, IF 
READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 








ANCHOVIES: 

"Algunas Apreciaciones Relacionados con la An- 
choveta Peruana (ENGRAULIS RINGENS J.) y 
su Fecundidad" (Some Estimates in Relation to 
the Peruvian Anchovy, ENGRAULIS RINGENS 
J., and its Fecundity), by Jorge Minano M., ar- 
ticle, Boletin de la Compania Administradora 
del Guano, vol. 34, February, 1958, pp. 9-17, 
printed in Spanish. Compania Administradora 
del Guano, Casilla 2147, Lima, Peru. 











"Algunas Apreciaciones Relacionadas con la An- 
choveta Peruana (ENGRAULIS RINGENS J.) y 
su Fecundidad" (Some Estimates in Relation to 
the Peruvian Anchovy, ENGRAULIS RINGENS J., 
and its Fecundity), by Jorge Minano M., article, 
Boletin de la Compania Administradora del 
Guano, vol. 34, March 1958, pp. 11-24, printed 
in Spanish. Compania Administradora del Guano, 
Casilla 2147, Lima Peru. 











AUSTRALIA: 
Tasmanian Farm Dams in Relation to Fish Cul- 
ture, by A. H. Weatherley, Technical Paper No. 
4, 24 pp., illus., printed. Division of Fisheries 
and Oceanography, Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization, Melbourne, 
Australia, 1958. 











BONITO: 

"A Novelty in Bonito Canning" (Torik Konser- 
vesinde Venilik), by Fehmi Ersan, article, Balik 
ve Balikcilik, vol. 6, no. 4, April 1958, pp. T3-_ 
14, printed in Turkish. Et ve Balik Kurumu 
Umum Mudurlugu, Kat 5, Yene Valde Han Sir- 
keci, Istanbul, Turkey. Describes a new method 
of bonito canning at the Fishery Research Cen- 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND ARE 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASH- 
INGTON 25, D. C, 










Experimental Exploitation of Fish Populations, by 





ter of Turkey's Meat and Fish Office. 


BRAZIL: 
Producao de Pescado, Segundo Especies e Uni- 











Ralph R. Silliman and James S. Gutsell, with the 


‘dades da Federacao, I roduction of Fish 
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OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


by Species and Districts, 1955/56), 10 pp., proc- 
essed in Portuguese. Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Servico de Estatistica da Producao, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, April 1958. 


BYPRODUCTS: 

"Application of Conversion Factors for the Deter- 
mination of Vitamin A in Fish Liver Oils," by 
S. Balasundaram, H. R. Cama, P. R. Sundaresan, 
and T. N. R. Varma, article, Journal of Scientific 
Industrial Research, vol. 16C, 1957, pp. 8-11, 
printed. Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
India. 





"Chitosan--Useful Chemical from Shrimp Shells," 
by Ted F. Meinhold and Paul C. Thomas, arti- 
cle, Chemical Processing, vol. 21, April 1958, 
pp. 121-122, printed. Putnam Publishing Co., 
111 E. Delaware Place, Chicago, Ill. Describes 
the operations of a processing plant at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., which is daily manufacturing 500 
pounds of dry chitosan from 10,000 pounds of 
wet shrimp shells. 





"Determination of the Lipide Content of Fish 
Meals," by Dominica Montequi and Ma. D. Gar- 
cia, article, Boletin del Instituto Espanol de 
Oceanografia, no. 78/9, 1956, 13 pp., printed in 
Spanish. Instituto Espanol de Oceanografia, 
Madrid, Spain. 








"Determination of Vitamin A by Conversion to 
Anhydrovitamin A," by P. Budowski and A. Bon- 
di, article, The Analyst, no. 82, November 1957, 
pp. 751-760, printed. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 

3 and 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge, England. 


"Fish Meal Package Plant," by H. A. Carsten, ar- 
ticle, Canadian Fisherman, vol. 45, January 
1958, pp. 20-21, printed. National Business 
Publications, Ltd., Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. 
Discusses a newly-developed self-contained fish 
meal package plant which has undergone exten- 
sive trials in the ports of Hull and Grimsby in 
England. This new package plant is unique in 
that it must be used in combination with a gas 
turbine which provides the hot air for drying the 
fish meal. As a result of the compactness of the 
plant, foundation, building, and erection costs 
are reported to be quite low, and it is indicated 
that the unit can be moved to new locations or 
even set up as a mobile installation. 





"New Type Fish Meal Shows Promise in Missis- 
sippi Tests," article, Feedstuffs, vol. 30, 
March 29, 1958, p. 52, printed. Miller Publish- 
ing Co., 1185S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Reports on a new type of fish meal that has been 
manufactured from whole trash fish and which 
has shown favorable results as a source of pro- 
tein, vitamins, and unidentified factors when 
used in experimental poultry rations. The new 
type meal is made by grinding and steam-dehy- 
drating whole trash fish that until recently were 
being. dumped back into the ocean by shrimpfish- 
ermen. In tests conducted at Mississippi State 
College, the new fish meal was found to be equal 
in protein value to either menhaden or sardine 
meal, Approximately 100 tons of this type of 
meal is being produced monthly at Vancleave, 
Miss. 
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CANADA: 
A Checklist of the Freshwater Fishes of Canada 
“and Alaska, by W. B. Scott, 30 pp., printed, 35 
U. S. cents. Royal Ontario Museum, Division of 
Zoology, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Presents the 
first up-to-date listing since 1913 offresh-wa- 
ter fish of Canada and Alaska. 








"Maintaining Quality of Inland Fish," by James 
Kinloch, article, Trade News, vol. 11, no. 2, 
August 1958, pp. 3-6, illus., printed. Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. The De- 
partment has recently opened Inspection Labora- 
tories at Toronto and Winnipeg to increase ef- 
ficiency of its operations in connection with 
maintaining quality of inland fish. These labora- 
tories not only are equipped for routine in- 
spection of fish and fishery products, both those 
produced in Canada and those imported from 
other countries, but can also be used to assist 
in solving the unusual technological problems 
which continually arise in any enterprise deal- 
ing with food. This article describes the in- 
spection tests that are conducted at the labora- 
tories and the services the laboratories pro- 
vide for plant inspection. 


CANNING: 
Ultraviolet Irradiation of Sea Water for Fish Can- 
neries, by M. K. Rowan, Fishing Industry Re- _ 
search Institute Progress Report No. 30, printed. 
Fishing Industry Research Institute, University 
of Cape Town, Rondebosch, South Africa. 








COMMISSIONS: 

International Commission for the Northwest At- 
Iantic Fisheries, Statistical Bulletin for the 
Year 1 n pp., illus., printed. International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 
ies, Halifax, N. S., Canada, 1958. This bulletin 
is divided into two parts as follows: Part 1 
summarizes the statistics on landings of the 
past five years, and Part 2 gives the tables of 
statistics dealing with the fisheries in the Con- 
vention Area in 1956. Following last year's pro- 
cedure, the presentation of the basic statistical 
data was designed to place emphasis on area 
and month of fishing. Includes a summary ofall 
the landings by country and statistical subdivi- 
sion; landings of cod, haddock, ocean perch, hal- 
ibut, and flounder for each kind of gear; total 
quantity of each species landed in each subarea; 
and all the basic statistics for 1956 on fishing 
effort and on the landings of cod, haddock, ocean 
perch, halibut, the flounder group, and the other 
groundfish group that were reported according 
to the Commission's statistical requirements. 

A summary of the national statistics is given, 
and this table also includes certain supplemen- 
tary information which was reported by the mem- 
ber countries. 











Tenth Annual Report of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission for the Year , 32 Pp., 
printed. Pacific Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion, 340 State Office Bldg., 1400 S. W. Fifth 
Avenue, Portland 1, Ore. Briefly reports the 
specific activities of the Pacific Marine Fisher- 
ies Commission during 1957 and presents a re- 
view of long-term developments in the fields of 
research, regulations, and coordination. 








THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WjLOLIFE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATIONS ISSUING THEM. 


Describes research on ocean salmon, sablefish, 
the otter-trawl fishery, crabs, oysters, and 
marine water pollution. 


CONSERVATION: 


"The Conservation Partnership," by Ross Leffler, 
article, Louisiana Conservationist, vol. 10,no. 9, 
September 1958, pp. 8-9, illus., printed. Loui- 
siana Wild Life and Fisheries Commission, 126 
Civil Courts Bldg., New Orleans, La. This ar- 
ticle discusses the problems confronting the 
wise utilization and conservation of our fish and 
wildlife resources, and points out the necessity 
for close teamwork between the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the state fish and game departments, 
and private agencies ''which will eliminate waste 
effort and make our combined contribution as 
effective and as fast as is humanly possible." 





EELS: 


‘Mystery of the Eel Unfolded by Scientists" by 
Roger Latham, article, South Carolina Wildlife, 
vol. 5, no. 3, Summer 1958, pp. 2-3, [8 
printed. South Carolina Wildlife Resources De- 


partment, Columbia, S. C. Describes the strange 


and mysterious life history of the American eel 
(Anguilla rostrata Le Seuer) and presents com- 
parative data on the European eel (Anguilla vul- 
garis). Explains the effects of the American 
eel as a predator, clarifying, however, that the 
American eel is not the same as the dreaded sea 
lamprey. In summarizing the commercial value 
of the eel fishery in the United States, the author 
points out that the eel remains greatly under- 
utilized because United States consumers have 
not learned of its fine food quality. 





FISH COOKERY: 


"The Effects of Oven Temperature on Certain 
Characteristics of Baked Salmon," by Helen 
Charley and Grayce E. Goertz, article, Food 
Research, vol. 23, January-February 1958, pp. 
17-24, printed. The Garrard Press, 119-123 
West Park Ave., Champaign, Ill. Reports onthe 
results of a study of the cooking losses and pal- 
atability of large pieces of baked silverside 
salmon (Oncorhynchus kisutch). 








FISHES: 

Fiskarna i Farg (Fishes in Color), 3rd edition, 
197 pp., 64 color plates, illus., printed. Almq- 
vist and Wiksell, Stockholm, Sweden, 1957. 


FLORIDA CURRENT: 
A Technical Report of Investigation for the Peri- 
od of June 25, 1956, to May 7, 1957, by Frank 
Chew and L. P. Wagner, Report 59-3, 57 pp., 
illus., processed. The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., Sep- 
tember 1958. A report for the period of 
June 25, 1956, to May 7, 1957, on a study of the 
kinematics, dynamics, and variation in the heat 
transport of the Florida current. 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Ecuador: Emergency Legislative Decree No. 11 





Amending the Sea Fishing and Hunting Act, Food | 


and Agricultural Legislation, vol. VI, no. 4, 
XV1.5157.3, 5 pp., printed. Food and Agricul- 


ture Organization of the United Nations, Rome, 
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Netherlands: 
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Italy. (For sale by Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y.) 


General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean, 





and Notes, 5th Meeting, October 13-18, 





nesote 
1 , 32 pp., processed in French and English. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, 
Italy, 1958. 


Act Specifying New Rules for Pro- 


moting the Production, Sale and Equitable Price- 
Fixin of Agricultural and Fisheries Products 
S] ficall on Behalf of the Purchasers of Such 


ec 
Products (Agriculture Act), Food and Agricul- 
tural Legislation, vol. VI, no. 4, 1/57.1, 19 pp., 
printed. Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Rome, Italy. (For sale by 
Columbia University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y.) 














El Salvador: Decree No. 111 Adding a 


Paragraph 
to the Regulations Made Under the Sea Fishin 
Act, F Legis - 





and Huntin ood and Agricultural 

Tation, vol. VI, no. 4, XVI.3/57.2, 2 pp., printed. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, Italy. (For sale by Columbia 
University Press, International Documents 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.) 


| FRANCE: 








"Une Etude Economique sur l'Industrie des Con- 
serves de Poisson en France Metropolitaine" 
(An Economic Study of the Fish Canning Indus- 
try in France), article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 
37, no. 965, August 1958, pp. 480-482, illus., 
printed in French. Editions Maritimes, 190 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 





"La Pesca Maritima Francesa en el Cuadro del 
Mercado Comun" (France's Marine Fisheries in 
Relation to the Common Market), by L. A. Boite- 
aux, article, Industrias Pesqueras, vol. 32, no. 

752, August 15, 1958, pp. 5-7 printed in Span- 

ish. Industrias Pesqueras, Policarpo Sanz, 

21-2, Vigo, Spain. 


FREEZING: 


"Characteristics of the Histological Changes in 
Fish on Freezing," by A. Piskarev, G. Krylov, 
and L. Lukyanitsa, article, Kholodil'naia Tekh- 
nika, U. S. S. R., No. 4, 1958, pp. 48-52, 8 Tig- 
ures, illus., printed in Russian with English 
summary. Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, c/o Four 
Continent Book Corp., 38 W. 58th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Histological studies have shown 
that in the freezing of fish not only the freezing 
rate, but also the before-freezing quality of the 
fish due to post-mortem changes, affects the 
character of crystal formation. The size of the 
ice crystals and the amount of injury to the tis- 
sue as revealed histologically increase with the 
time of storage of the fish prior to freezing. In 
view of this fact, crystal size and histological 
structure of the tissue are insufficient for char- 
acterizing the rate of freezing and for dividing 
the fish into quick- and slow-frozen categories. 
Fine crystals are undoubtedly a criterion of 
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quick-freezing but large crystals are not ex- 
clusively indicative of slow freezing. Quality 
freezing is considered such freezing wherein 
no damage occurs to the muscle fiber sheaths 
despite ice formation in the interfibrillar spaces. 


"La Congelacion en el Negocio Pesquero, VI 
Parte" (Freezing in the Fishing Industry), by 
Jose Manuel Casal Lopez-Valeiras, article, 
Revista del Frio, vol. 3, no. 1, January-March 
1958, pp. 19-28, 12 figures, illustrated, printed 
in Spanish with English summary. Centro Ex- 
perimental del Frio, Serrano, 150, Madrid, 
Spain. The rules to which the operation of 
forced air-flow freezer must be adapted are de- 
scribed. Description also covers the difficul- 
ties met in achieving high productivity infreez- 
ing, and the means for overcoming them. In 
this connection, some tunnels installed on fac- 
toryships are described as well as the type best 
adapted to the particular ship. In view of the 
advantages of processing on shore part of the 
product frozen on board, the technical difficul- 
ties of this method and the means of eliminating 
them are indicated, particularly in production of 
fillet blocks for fish sticks. The method for fish 
glazing in the tunnelis also established. 


"Experiments on the Preservation of Fish Fillets 
by Freezing," by G. Botalla, O. Bruss, A. Dag- 
hetta, and A. Monzini, article Annali della Sper- 
imentazione Agraria, vol. 10, pp. 1651-1661, 
printed. Ministerio dell' Agricoltura e della 
Foreste, Rome, Italy, 1956. Presents the re- 
sults of experiments on hake, perch, and mack- 
erel fillets which were wrapped in Cryovac, 
Neothene (a polyethylene film) or cellophane 
film and storedat -18° C.(-0.4° F.)for 6 months. 
The chemical changes which appeared to be 
most injurious to the quality of the frozen fish 
are those concerned with the lipids, and espe- 
cially those which lead to the oxidation of unsat- 
urated fatty acids. The fish fillets kept in good 
condition for 4 months. 


"Sobre la Congelacion de Mariscos" (On the 
Freezing of Shellfish), by Jose Antonio Munoz- 
Delgado Ortiz, Antonio Valdecantos Jimenez, and 
Manuel Estada Girauta, article, Revistadel Frio, 
vol. 3, no. 1, January-March 1953, pp. 13-18, 
printed in Spanish with English summary. Cen- 
tro Experimental del Frio, Serrano, 150, Ma- 
drid, Spain. A study is made of the freezing 
processes applied to lobsters, spiny lobsters, 
shrimp, oysters, and crabs, and the conditions 
most favorable to this type of handling. There 
is also an analysis of the most frequent changes 
occurring during the freezing of these products 
and suggestions on the means to be used topre- 
vent, as far as possible, such changes. 


FROZEN FISH: 

"Effect of Glazing on Quality, Preservation and 
Extension of Storage Life of Frozen Fish," by A. 
Piskarev, article, Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, vol. 
31, no. 3, pp. 51-54, printed. Kholodil'naia 
Tekhnika, c/o Four Continent Book Corp., 38 W. 
58th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1954. Results of 
tests conducted on quality, preservation, and 
extension of storage life of frozenfish, Stur- 








geon, carp, and other fish were ice>glazed, and 
stored at -18 to -20 C.(-0.4 to4 F.); similar 
fish were stored unglazed as controls. The 
sturgeon were piled as glazed; whereas the oth- 
er fish were placed in paper-lined cases. Ali 
fish were examined after 4, 7, and 11 months of 
storage. Glazing prolonged the storage life of 
the fish by4to5months. Fish stored at-18° C. 
(-0.4° F.) will keep for 8 to 10 months if the 
weight of the glaze is 7 to 8 percent of the 
weight of the fish, or for 4 to 5 months if the 
glazeis4.5to5percent. Sprats frozen in blocks 
and glazed kept for 4 months at -18° C. (-0.4° F.). 


“Handling and Care of Fresh Unfrozen Fish," by 
W. A. Empey, article, Food Preservation Quar- 
terly, vol. 18, March 1958, pp. 6-11, printed. 
Division of Food Preservation and Transport, 
Cc. S. 1. R. O., 314 Albert Street, East Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Reports on the deterioration 
of quality in unfrozen fish, shellfish, and crus- 
taceans caused by enzymatic activity, oxidative 
reactions, and bacterial activities. Lists the 
identifying characteristics of various types and 
degrees of spoilage. Presents suggested meth- 
ods of extending storage life of unfrozen fish, 
especially against bacterial activity which is the 
most important cause of deterioration. 


GEAR: 

"The Nylon Propeller in 1958,"" by Johannes 
Hojsgaard, article, World Fishing, vol. 7, no. 9, 
September 1958, pp. 45-47, illus., printed. 
John Trundell Ltd., St. Richards House, Ever- 
sholt St., London, N. W. 1, England. A report 
on the performance of nylon propeller blades 
and the construction of molds for casting the 
propeller blades. This article also contains a 
report on the efficiency of nylon propellers as 
compared with a smooth bronze propeller. The 
author states that "We are now sure that our 
nylon blades are doing a very good job and only 
the high prices of molds will hold us back inour 
program to supply these blades in all common 
fishing vessel sizes." 


"In Operating a Danish Seine Net is Starboard or 
Port Side Best?" by Ichiro Saito, article, Ca- 
nadian Fisherman, vol. 45, January 1958, pp. 
11, 13, 15, printed. National Business Publica- 
tions, Ltd., Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. 








Ring Nets Made of Synthetic Fibres, by Gerhard 
ust, General Fisheries Council for the Medi- 

terranean Studies and Reviews No. 4, 18 pp., 
illus., processed. Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme 
di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, September 1958. De- 
scribes and illustrates the different types of 
surrounding nets--lampara, purse seine, and 
ring net. Also discusses synthetic fibers, 
choice of synthetic twines for ring nets, and 
some experiences with surrounding nets made 
of synthetic fibers. 


GENERAL: 
The Effect of Artificial Lights on Fish and Other 


“Marine Organisms at Sea, by J. H. S. Blaxter 
and B. B. Parrish, Scottish Home Department 
Marine Research No. 2, 1958, 28 pp., illus., 
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printed; 8s. (about US$1.15). Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
author describes briefly the utilization of arti- 
ficial lights in fishing operations in different 
parts of the world. He also describes in detail 
a series of experiments with artificial lights 
which were conducted around the coast of Scot- 
land between 1953 and 1957. The principalaims 
of these experiments were to investigate (1) the 
behavior of fish in relation to light stimuli and 
(2) the possibility of using artificial lights com- 
mercially as an aid to catching fish. Particular 
attention was paid to identification and sampling 
the fish in the aggregations obtained by lights. 
Data were also obtained on the horizontal extent 
of aggregations and the effect of other factors 
such as tide, turbidity, and moonlight on the be- 
havior of fish. The author states that 'In as- 
sessing the value of lights in commercial fish- 
ing the following conclusions were reached. 
Lights might be of advantage in fishing for whit- 
ing by hand and long line in the Scottish inshore 
fisheries or encircling nets might be adapted to 
catch aggregated fish. Lights would not be like- 
ly to benefit trawl or seine fisheries unless ex- 
periments showed that lights attached to these 
gears would prevent fish escaping round the nets. 
Although few experiments were carried out on 
adult herring, no evidence is available that they 
will aggregate in response to artificial lights. 
Lights might be of use in the sprat and juvenile 
herring fisheries, particularly in areas where 
the water is clear. It is probable that the most 
effective means of catching aggregations of such 
fish would be by pumping devices but the ring- 
net or purse-seine fishing techniques might a- 
gain be adapted to this end." 





Pathfinder of the Seas, by J. L. McHugh, Contri- 
bution No. 80, 7 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from Bulletin of the International Oceanographic 
Foundation, vol. 4, no. 2.) Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. A brief bi- 
ography of Matthew Fontaine Maury, author of 
"The Physical Geography of the Sea," published 
in 1855, and founder of scientific oceanography. 


Requirements of the United States Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (A Guide for Foreign Manu- 
facturers and Shippers), FDA Publication No. 2, 
1958 Revision, 62 pp., printed, 20 cents. (For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C.) Food and Drug Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

















HALIBUT: 
The Occurrence of Plerocercoid Larvae of GRIL- 
~LOTIA ERINACEUS (van Beneden) in Halibut, 
by Bennet B. Rae, Scottish Home Department 
Marine Research No. 4, 1958, 34 pp., illus., 
printed, 10s. 6d. (about US$1.50). Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Edinburgh, Scotland. 











HERRING: 
Prospects for the 1958-59 Herring Fishing Sea- 





“son, Circular No. 49, 8 pp., illus., processed. 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Biologi- 





cal Station, Nunaimo, B. C., Canada, July 1958. 





This is the fourteenth in an annual series of 
circulars dealing with the prospects of the 
British Columbia herring fishery. These fore- 
casts are made to aid in the formation of effec- 
tive management policies and to help the indus- 
try use the resources more effectively. The 
forecasts are derived from prediction of the 
carry-over from the estimated population a- 
bundance in the previous season and the expect- 
ed new recruitment. 


INDIA: 

Survey of the TCM Fisheries Program in India, 
by Richard Van Cleve, 46 pp., processed. In- 
ternational Cooperation Adm., 815 Connecticut 
ave., NW., Washington 25, D.C., March 1957. 








IRAN: 

Societe Anonyme des Pecheries Iraniennes (Iran 
Fisheries Corporation), 10 pp., illus. in color, 
printed in French. Iran Fisheries Corporation, 
Teheran, Iran. A publication prepared for dis- 
tribution at the Brussels World Fair. Presents 
information on the production of sturgeon cav- 
iar, sturgeon, and other fishery products and 
byproducts by the 5 yt es including ex- 
port statistics for 1956-57 by quantity and coun- 
try of destination. Contains colored illustrations 
of the most commercially-important fish of 
Iran's Caspian Sea fisheries. The Iran Fisher- 
ies Corporation is Government-operated. In 
1953 it took control of the Iranian-Soviet joint 
fishery company in Iran. 





JAPAN: 
Bulletin of the Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido 
University, vol 9, no. 1, 88 pp., illus., printed. 
Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido University, 
Hakodate, Japan, May 1958. Contains, among 
others, the following articles: ''Onthe Decrease 
of Buoyant Force of the Float (1),'' by Shuzo 
Igarashi; ''An Experiment ona Mid-Water Trawl. 
V. Experiment on Full-Sized Mid-Water Trawl 
Gear at Sea," by Kiichiro Kobayashi and Naoichi 
Inoue; "Ecological Analysis of the Catch ina 
Set-Net Fishing Ground Near Hakodate, Hok- 
kaido,"' by Yoshihide Nomoto; "On Measured 
Appearing Distances of the Sea Clutter Echoes 
That Interfere with Radar Watching by Means of 
Corner Reflectors," by Shoji Saito and Takeji 
Fujii; "Studies on the Complete Utilization of 
Squid (Ommastrephes sloani pacificus). XVI. 
On the Manufacture of Dried Squid Meat. (8) A- 
mines Produced in Dried Squid Meat," by Eiichi 
Tanikawa and Terushige Motohiro; and "Model 
Experiment on the Tidal and Ocean Currents 
through the Strait of Tsugaru," bySeiti Yamaguti. 
Studies on Fishing Ground, 


Fishing Gears and 
Fishing Teceeeee in One-Boat Medium Trawl 
ishery, by Ichiro Saito, Memoirs of the Facul- 
ty of Fisheries, Hokkaido University, vol. 5, no. 
1, 90 pp., illus., printed. The Faculty of Fish- 
eries, Hokkaido University, Hakodate, Japan, 
1957. Presents a complete report on the one- 
boat medium trawl fishery which was developed 
in Japan. In the section covering investigation 
of the fishing grounds, the author discusses the 
application of the echo-sounder in the trawl fish- 
ery, the vertical distribution and density of the 
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population of demersal fish in the sea northwest 
of Hokkaido, and the value of fishing grounds for 
the trawl fishery in Musashi Bank and its sur- 
rounding waters. Also reports on the results of 
studies made on the gear and methods employed 
in the one-boat medium trawl fishery. 


this method is not entirely accurate," states the 
author, "it was found during our fishing exper- 
iments that it is sufficiently accurate at depths 
less than 60 fathoms to be of considerable val- 
ue in midwater trawling for herring during the 
winter months." The author describes the 
method and apparatus used in the fishing exper- 


KENYA: 


Report on Kenya Fisheries, 1957, 16 pp., printed. 
Ministry of Woxvsat Development, Game and 


iments and illustrates the procedure. 









"Midwater Trawling for Cornish Pilchards," by 


Fisheries, Fisheries Division, Nairobi, Kenya, 
1958. A complete review of Kenya's fisheries 
for 1957. Reports on work at a tilapia culture 
farm and at a trout hatchery, and developments 
in the trout and other inland fisheries. A sec- 
tion on the marine fishing industry covers: gen- 
eral developments in progress, trade, explora- 
tory work, demand, and fishery legislation; fro- 
zen, dried, and salted fish trade; sedentaryfish- 
eries; green turtle and crayfish fisheries; and 
exploratory and experimental work in fishing 
gear and methods. Several tables of catch sta- 
tistics are included as appendices. 


LAW OF THE SEA: 


Situation, Documents and Commentary on Recent 











Developments in the International Law of the 
Sea, by Bronson MacChesney, U. S. Naval War 
College, International Law Situation and Docu- 
ments, 1956, vol. 51, 629 pp., printed, $2.75. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 

ton 25, D. C., 1957.) A book in three parts. 
Part I covers the problems of a hypothetical "In- 
ternational Law Situation."" Part II, which com- 
prises the largest part of the book, presents a 
collection of treaties, municipal laws, and oth- 
er materials relating to recent developments in 
the international Law of the Sea. One lengthy 
section of this part is devoted to a review of 
significant national legislation and unilateral 
claims concerning the high seas, the territorial 
sea, the continental shelf, and fisheries, along 
with representative protests that some states 
have made to recent national claims. Through- 
out this part of the volume, introductory notes 
are provided with each section, presenting ad- 
ditional background information with references 
to documentary sources, guides to recent litera- 
ture on pertinent topics, and a detailed table of 
contents. Part III presents recent national 
claims and agreements providing for defensive 
air and sea zones. 


MIDWATER TRAWLING: 


A Method of Determining the Depth of Midwater 
Trawl Nets, by W. E. Barraclough, Circular No. 
_ 48, 6 pp., illus., processed. Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, Biological Station, Nanaimo, 
B. C., Canada, August 1958. A useful and rela- 
tively simple method for determining the depth 
of midwater trawl nets involves the measure- 
ment of the angle the warp makes with the hori- 
zon at the stanchion block on the stern of the 
vessel and the length of the warp. There is con- 
siderable controversy about the accuracy of this 
method, according to the author, because changes 
in the tide and wind, alterations of the vessel's 
course, and sag in the warp all tend to upset 
calculations of the depth of the gear. ‘While 


H. J. May and J. P. Bridger, article, World 
Fishing, vol. 7, no. 9, September 1958, pp. 36- 
38, illus., printed. John Trundell Ltd., St. 
Richards House, Eversholt St., London, N. W.1, 
England. Single-trawl experiments conducted 
by the research vessel Chichester Lass inCor- 
nish waters show that under certain conditions 
the modified Canadian herring trawl has many 
advantages over drift netting. This article de- 
scribes the gear used in these experiments, the 
way the gear was worked, and the results 
achieved. 





MISCELLANEOUS: 
Journal du Conseil, vol. XXIII, no. 3, pp. 321-517, 








illus., printed, single copy Kr. 16 (US$2.32). 
Messrs. Andr. Fred. H¢st & Sén, Bredgade, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, July 1958. Among the 
articles presented in this journal are the fol- 
lowing: "Plankton in the Western Barents Sea 
and the Year-Class Strength of the Arcto-Nor- 
wegian Cod," by John Corlett; "Cod Growth and 
Temperature," by Clyde C. Taylor; "Results of 
English Cod Tagging in the Barents Sea," by 
Geoffrey C. Trout; “On the Interpretation of the 
East Anglian Herring Data, 1923-1955," by W.C. 
Hodgson; "Fat Cycles of North Sea Herring," by 
R. J. Wood; "Seasonal Fluctuations in the Catch- 
es of Salmon in the Baltic," by Gunnar Alm; 
“Notes on Recent Atlantic Salmon Investigations 
in the USSR," by G. Nikolsky; and ''A Device for 
Rapid Single-Handed Measurement of Shellfish," 
by Peter J. Warren. 


NEW ENGLAND: 


"How New England Buys Fish," by F. B. Clark, 
article, Foreign Trade, vol. 110, no. 6, Sep- 
tember 1958, pp. 16-18, illus., printed, single 
copy 20 Canadian cents. Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. A brief de- 
scription of New England's.fishing industry, 
production by regions, and what is being done to 
help the industry solve some of its problems. 
The author discusses imports in the New Eng- 
land area and gives some suggestions for Ca- 
nadians who want to sell their fishery products 
in this area, The author states that "Although 
New England fish production is expected to im- 
prove with the fleet modernization program, the 
growing local and national market will stillneed 
the present flow of imports and possibly more." 


NEW GUINEA: 


"SPC Fisheries Survey in Netherlands New Guin- 
ea," by H. Van Pel, article, SPC Quarterly Bul- 
letin, vol. 8, no. 3, July 1958, pp. eg. hoe 
printed, single copy 30 U. S. cents. South Pa- 

cific Commission, Box 5254, G. P. O., Sydney, 

Australia. A brief report describing a two- 

month survey by the South Pacific Commission 
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of the marine and inland fisheries resources of 
Netherlands New Guinea. Investigations of the 
marine fisheries resources produced good catch- 
es of red snapper, Spanish mackerel, barracuda, 
trevally, jobfish, dolphin, tuna, and shark. The 
main purpose of the inland fisheries survey was 
to find ways of increasing the aquatic food re- 
sources, especially crayfish. 


NORWAY: 

"Over 84,000 Fishing Vessels on a 3,000-Mile 
Coastline--That's Norway," by Gregory Haines, 
article, World Fishing, vol. 7, no. 9, September 
1958, pp. 42-44, 70, eg printed. John Trun- 
dell Ltd., St. Richards House, Eversholt St., 
London, N. W. 1, England. The author's im- 
pression of the Norwegian fishing industry, and 
descriptions of the Lofoten cod fishery, whaling 
market, tuna fishery, and the failure of this 
year's herring season. 


Praktiske Fiskefors¢k, 1957 (Practical Fishery 
Research, 1 , Arsberetning Vedkommende 
Norges Fiskerier 1957, Nr. 9, 78 pp., illus., 
printed in Norwegian. A. S. John Griegs Bok- 
trykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1958. 


NYASALAND: 

Annual Report of the Department of Game, Fish 
and Tsetse Control for the Year Ended 31st De- 
cember, 1957, 20 pp., printed. The Government 

Printer, Zomba, Nyasaland, 1958. The section 
on fisheries discusses the state of the fish 











stocks, the non-African fishery, the Africanfish- | 


ery, fish trade, developmental and experimental 
work, fisheries research organization, trout 
fishing, and fish farming. Statistics are also 
given on landings of the different species of fish 
in the non-African and African fisheries. 


OYSTERS: 

"Riboflavin, Niacin, and Thiamine in Apalachicola 
Bay Oysters," by Jane Wentworth and Harvye 
Lewis, article, Food Research, vol. 23, March- 
April 1958, pp. 194-197, printed. The Garrard 
Press, 119-123 West Park Ave., Champaign, Ill. 





PHILIPPINES: 

The Philippine Journal] of Fisheries, vol. 4, no. 1, 

~ January-June, 1956, 83 pp., illus., printed. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
Manila, Philippines. Contains, among others, 
the following articles: ''The Stake (Patusok) 
Method of Oyster Farming in the Dagat-Dagatan 
Lagoon, Rizal Province," and "Assay of the 
Goby Fry (Ipon) Fisheries of the Laoag River and 
its Adjacent Marine Shores," byGuillermo J. 
Blanco. 





POND FISH: 

"New Introduction of Edibie Pond Fish from Phil- 
ippines," article, SPC (South Pacific Commission) 
Quarterly Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 2, April 1958, p. 
19, iilus., printed, single copy 30 U. S. cents. 
South Pacific Commission, Box 5254, G. P. O., 
Sydney, Australia. The introduction of carefully- 
selected species of edible pond fish to Pacific 
territories for stocking inland waters forms an 
important part of the Commission's long-term 
program for the development of fisheries in the 





region. In October 1955 the Commission im- 
ported by air from the Philippines an experi- 
mental consignment of tilapia. They quickly 
multiplied, and successful transplantings have 
since been made to many Pacific territories. 
This article describes briefly a similar trans- 
fer of fingerlings of four species of edible pond 
fish--carp, sepat, dalag, and gourami--which 
were transported by air from the Philippines to 
New Caledonia in January 1958. Species which 
multiply successfully will be used to stock nat- 
ural waters in Pacific territories, to provide 
supplementary protein in the dietof islanders. 


PORTUGAL: 

Lista de Embarcacoes das Pescas Industriais 
(List of Vessels Engaged in Industrial Fisher- 
ies), 800 pp., illus., printed in Portuguese, 
US$8.75. Gabinete de Estudos das Pescas, Lis- 
bon, Portugal, 1956. Presents information on 
the number, tonnage, and types of registered 
vessels engaged in Portugal's commercial fish- 
eries. The vessels are listed separately as fol- 
lows: (1) trawlers engaged in high seas and 
coastal fishing, (2) tuna fishing vessels, (3) cod 
fishing vessels, (4) whaling vessels, and (5) 
sardine fishing vessels. Preceding each listing 

| are colored illustrations of the identifying flags 
| used on Portuguese fishing vesseis and a cor- 
| responding key to the firms that own them. 








| PRESERVATION: 

| “Assessment of Quality of Iced White Fish," ar- 
ticle, Report of the Food Investigation Board, 
1956, pp. 5-6, printed. Food Investigation 
Board, London, England, 1957. 





"The Chlortetracycline (CTC) Content of CTC- 
Treated Fish and of ''Kamaboko" Made from the 
Treated Fish," by T. Tomiyama, Y. Yone, and 
A. Tsuda, article, Bulletin of the Japanese Soci- 
ety of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 23, no. 9, 1957, 
pp. 568-571, printed. Photostat copies or micro- 
films may be purchased from the library of the 
Institut International dy, Froid, 177 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris 17°, France. Describes 
cold-storage tests made on 'kamaboko"'--a mix- 

ture of croaker and sea eel. 





"The Chlortetracycline (CTC) Content of Trawl 
Catch Treated on Board and Residual CTC in 
Edible Part on Cooking and Processing of Treat- 

ed Fish,"" by T. Tomiyama, Y. Yone, and A. 

Tsuda, article, Bulletin of the Japanese Societ 

| of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 23) no. 9, 1957, pp. 

572-578, illus., printed. Photostat copies or 
microfilms may be purchased from the library 

| of the Institut International gu Froid, 177 Boule- 





vard Malesherbes, Paris 17_, France. 


"Spoilage of Whole Fish and Fillets,"' article, Re- 
port of the Food Investigation Board for 1956, 
pp. 8-9, printed. Food Investigation Board, Lon- 
don, England, 1957. Discusses the differences 
in spoilage patterns of whole or fillets of white 
fish. Reports the effectiveness of (1) washing 
fillets in tap water, (2) dipping fillets in antibi- 
otic solutions, and (3) wrapping fillets in poly- 
ethylene bags, onthe over-all spoilage rate. Al- 
so reports confirmed findings that the keeping 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATIONS ISSUING -THEM. 


quality of prepackaged white fish fillets held at 
32° F., is the same as the keeping quality of un- 
wrapped fillets. 


"Storage of Fish in Cold Water" (Sohranenie Pyby 
v Ohlajadennoi Vode), by P. G. Zukovskij, arti- 
cle, pune Hozjajstvo, no. 7, July 1957, pp. 
35-37, illus., printed in Russian. Photostat cop- 
ies, translations, or microfilms may be pur- 
chased from the library of the Institut Interna- 
tional du Froid, 177 Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris 17°, France. Describes tests carried out 
in 1956 to determine the cooling rate of salmo- 
noid fish and their keeping life in cooledsea 
water. 


PRESERVATION BY IRRADIATION: 

International Institute of Refrigeration, Annexe 
1957-3, Supplement au Bulletin de l'Institut In- 
ternational du Froid, 176 pp., illus., printed in 
French and English. Institut International du, 
Froid, 177 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 17, 
France. Included, among others, are the fol- 
lowing papers on the treatment of foodstuffs by 
ionizing radiations: ''The Possible Use of Ion- 
izing Radiations in Food Preservation," by J. 
Kuprianoff; International Co-operation in the 
Fieid of Applications of Isotopes and Radiations 
in Agricultural Research," by R. A. Silow; '"Ra- 
diations Processing: A Summary of Activity in 
Britain," by R. S. Hannan; ''The Present Situa- 
tion of the Application of Radiation to Food Pre- 
servation in Federal Republic in Germany," by 
J. Kuprianoff; "Ionizing Radiations as Applied 
to Food Preservation--Present Situation in 
France," by P. Vidal; ''Preservation of Chicken 
Meat: Observations on the Use of Cathode and 
Gamma Rays," by M. J. Thornley; and "Some 
Problems in Irradiation of Foodstuffs," by L. 
Roussel and P. Vidal. These papers were pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Institute in Switzer- 
land, September 23-25, 1957. 





PROTEINS: 

"Analysis of the Protein Constituents of Drip from 
Thawed Fish Muscle," by Harry L. Seagran, ar- 
ticle, Food Research, vol. 23, March-April 1958, 
pp. 143-149, printed. Department of Food Tech- 
nology, University of California, Davis, Calif. 


“Evaluation of Protein Quality--I. The Signifi- 
cance of the Problem," by Leo Friedman, arti- 
cle, Journal of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, vol. 41, February 15, 1988. 
pp. 188-191, printed. Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Inc., Box 540, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. 


"Evaluation of Protein Quality--II. Methods," by 
Philip H. Derse, article, Journal of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, vol. 41, 
February 15, iseb. pp. 192-194, printed. Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, Inc., 
Box 540, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


SARDINES: 

"Marginal Notes on the Problem of Frozen Sar- 
dines" (Remarques en Marge du Probleme de 
la Sardine Congelee), article, R. Conserve, vol. 
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13, no. 1, January-February 1958, pp. 81-83, 
printed in French. Photostat copies, transla- 
tions, or microfilms may be purchased from 
the library of the Institut Internationa}, du Froid, 
177 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 17, France. 
Presents the recommendations of a group of 
United States and Yugoslav researchers for im- 
proving the quality of canned sardines made 
from frozen sardines. 


"Refrigerating Tests on Sardines with Sea-Wa- 
ter" (Essais de Refrigeration des Sardines a 
l'Eau de Mer), article, R. Conserve, March 
1958, p. 107, printed in French. otostat cop- 
ies, translations, or microfilms may be pur- 
chased from the library of the Institut Interna- 
tional du Froid, 177 Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris 17°, France. Presents preliminaryfind- 
ings on four tests made on the Storage gf sar- 
dings in chillgd sea-water at 0° and -3° C. 

(32° and 26.6 F.). Results of the tests indicate 
that this process of chilling, which has been 
used successfully in conserving the freshness 
of herring, mackerel, and tuna for at least one 
week, does not seem suitable for the storage of 
sardines. 


SCALLOPS: 

"Scallops in L@aisiana," by Ednard Waldo, arti- 
cle, Louisiana Conservationist, vol. 10, no. 9, 
September 1958, p. 21, illus., printed. Louisi- 
ana Wild Life and Fisheries Commission, 126 
Civil Courts Bldg., New Orleans, La. Arecent 
survey, one of a series being made which cov- 
ers an area extending from behind North Island 
to the Chandler Light, revealed beds of bay 
scallops which, according to the author, may 
lead to a new industry in Louisiana. Skindivers 
brought up quantities of the bay scallops which 
were tested for edibility and found to be of ex- 
cellent quality and taste. An aerial survey 
showed that submarine gardens, of the type in 
which scallops thrive, covered a strip some 50 
miles in length and varied in width from about 
half a mile to some 8 miles, the latter in the 
vicinity of the Free Mason Islands. 





SHARKS: 

"Dogfish," by H. L. A. Tarr, article, Progress 
Reports of the Pacific Coast Stations, No. 110, 
p. rs. printed. Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, Pacific Fisheries Experimental Sta- 
tion, 898 Richards St., Vancouver, B. C., Cana- 
da, April 1958. On the west coast of Canada, at- 
tempts have been made to utilize dogfish but 
with no lasting success. The various avenues of 
utilization that have been explored are (1) direct 
use in human food, for example, as fresh or 
canned dogfish, (2) use in production of liver oil, 
and (3) use in production of oil and meal. This 
article describes briefly the experimental work 
that has been done on the utilization of dogfish. 


SPINY LOBSTER: 

"The Refrigeration and Storage of Crawfish" 
(Holodil'naja Obrabotka i Hranenie Recnyh Ra- 
kov), by N. Golovkin and L. Persina, Holodil'naja 
Tehnika, no. 1, 1958, pp. 26-27, printed in Rus- 
sian. Photostat copies, translations, or micro- 
films may be purchased from the library of the 
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Institut International dy, Froid, 177 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris 17°, France. 


SPOT: 

A Study of the Biology and Life History of the 

* Spot, LEIOSTOMUS XANTHURUS LACEPEDE, 
with Special Reference to South Carolina, by 
Cc. 2. ta dy Contributions from Bears Bluff 
Laboratories No. 28, 48 pp., printed. Bears 
Bluff Laboratories, Wadmalaw island, S. C., 
September 1958. 





TROCHUS: 

Selected Annotated Bibliography of Trochus, by 
R. Gail and L. Devambez, Pectinical Paper No. 
111, 27 pp., illus., printed, 2/6 stg. (about 35 
U. S. cents). South Pacific Commission, G. P.O. 
Box 5254, Sydney, Australia. The first part of 
this bibliography on trochus shell gives refer- 
ences in alphabetical order of authors' names. 
Brief summaries of the publications are also 
included. In the second part, the territory or 
country where the research has taken place is 
used as a subheading, and only the bibliographical 
reference is given. A map of the South Pacific 
Commission area, showing the natural and arti- 
ficial distribution of trochus, is appended. 





TUNA: 

"Le Marche du Thon Tropical d'Origine Francaise" 
(The Market for Tropical Tuna of French Ori- 
gin), by A. Sahut-Morel, article, La Peche Mari- 
time, vol. 37, no. 965, August 1958, pp. 473-479, 
illus., printed in French. Editions Maritimes, 
190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


TURKEY: 

"Catching Periods of Sarda sarda in Different 
Seasons and Years" (Torik-Palamut ve Sarda 
sarda larin Mevsim ve Senelere Bagli Av 
Peryotlari), by ham Artuz, article in 3 parts, 
Balik ve Balikcilik, Part I - vol. 6, no. 4, April 
1958, pp. 1-5; Part Il - vol. 6, no. 5, May 1958, 
pp. 1-6; Part III - vol. 6, no. 6, June 1958, pp. 
7-11; printed in Turkish. Et ve Balik Kurumu 
Umum Mudurlugu, Kat 5, Yene Valde Han Sir- 
keci, Istanbul, Turkey 





"The Girgir-Seines" (Girgir Agi), bySitki Uner, 
article, Balik ve Balikcilik, vol. 6, no. 7, July 
1958, pp. 22-26, illus., printed in Turkish. Et ve 
Balik Kurumu Umum Mudurlugu, Kat 5, Yene 








Valde Han Sirkeci, Istanbul, Turkey. Describes 
the Girgir seines used by Turkish fishing boats. 


"The Place of Turkish Fisheries in the Mediter- 
ranean Countries and in the World" (Memleke- 
timiz Balikciliginin Dunya ve Akdeniz Balik- 
ciligindaki Veri), by M. ham Artuz, article in 
3 parts, Balik ve Balikcilik, Part I - vol. 6, no. 
7, July 1958, pp. 18-21; Part II - vol. 6, no. 8, 
August 1958, pp. 7-11; Part III - vol. 6, no. 9, 
September 1958, pp. 16-22; printed in Turkish. 
Et ve Balik Kurumu Umum Mudurlugu, Kat 5, 
Yene Valde Han Sirkeci, Istanbul, Turkey. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 

Department of Nature Conservation, Report No. 
14, 1957, 108 pp., illus., printed. Department of 
Nature Conservation, Provincial Administration 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa. A complete report on the activi- 
ties of the Union of South Africa's Department 
of Nature Conservation. The section on Re- 
search and Field Surveys contains, among oth- 
ers, a report on inland fisheries and an article 
entitled ''The Tidal Waters of the Rivers of the 
Cape Province," by G, F. van Wyk. This article 
describes a survey which has been undertaken 
chiefly with the object of providing fair legisla- 
tion which will not deprive commercial fisher- 
men and anglers of reasonable catches but which 
will at the same time prevent needless wastage 
of fish and fish bait. The section covering the 
Division of Inland Fisheries discusses the work 
being done at the Jonkershoek Hatchery, Pirie 
Trout Hatchery, Tsolo Fish Farm, and the 
stocking of public waters. Also included is a 
brief report on the Inland Fisheries and Fauna 
Administration and the figures on the game li- 
censes issued in 1957. 





VITAMINS: 

"Assay of Vitamin A Oils," by E. Brunius, article, 
Nature, vol. 181, February 8, 1958, pp. 395-396, 
printed. Macmilland and Company, Ltd., St. 
Martins Street, London W. C. 2, England. 


YEARBOOKS AND DIRECTORIES: 

Fisheries Yearbook and Directory, 1958, edited 
by Harry F. Tysser, illus., printed, 20s. (about 
US$2.80). British-Continental Trade Press 
Ltd., London, England. 
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DOUBLE-RIG SHRIMP TRAWLING IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Fishery Leaflet No. 470 (Double-Rig Shrimp Trawling in the Gulf of Mexico) 
describes with specifications and detailed drawings the double-rigged shrimp trawl 
now used in the shrimp fisheries of the Gulf of Mexico and the South Atlantic Coast, 
In this development a vessel tows two smaller nets simultaneously rather than a 
single large one ashas beenthe practice in the past. This new method is generally 
referred to as ''double-rig trawling," 








The immediate purpose of 
this leaflet is to provide owners 
of conventionally-rigged shrimp 
trawlers with basic information 
required for conversion to dou- 
ble-rigtrawling. For this rea- 
sonthe materialis presented 
with the assumption of a thorough 
knowledge of conventional 
shrimp vessel rigging and fish- 
ing practices. Information given 
here does not necessarily apply 
to vessels equipped for other 
types of fishing. 





It is reported that first at- 
tempts to develop the double-rig 
method in the Gulf were made by 
shrimp fishermen at Rockport, 

A double -rigged Key West shrimp vessel without additional trawling Tex., late in 1955. Following 
eS these initial efforts, others inthe 
industry became interested and many have subsequently contributedtothe success- 
ful development of the method. The evolution of the double-rig method, while 
necessarily one of trial and error, has been marked by free exchange of ideas, 


The benefits inherent inthis methodof shrimp trawling were early and rapid- 
ly recognized and accepted, and by 1957 a major trend toward conversion was 
under way at Aransas Pass andother Texas ports. The popularity and acceptance 
of conversion soon spread to Florida and to Mexico, where many conversions to 
the double rig have been made. 


Although this method of shrimpinghas reached a successful stage in its de- 
velopment, it is still evolving, and improvements are frequently made by the 
shrimp fishing industry. 


Copies of Fishery Leaflet No. 470 (11 pages) are available free from the Divi- 
sion of Information, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 














